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“How’s Business?” 


The American Lumberman is starting a new Club, which ought to have 
at least a Million Members. You are invited to join. It’s name is 


The “ONE WEEK” Club 


There are no dues, no enrollment and no meetings. The only require- 
ment for membership is that you shall assent to the following pledge: 


f I promise myself that, for a period of One Week, N 
when discussing business conditions, either those 
relating to my own business or to those of the 
country generally, I will emphasize the facts that 
are favorable and encouraging, rather than those 
\ which incite to pessimism. 
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The question at the top of this page is asked and answered millions of 
times daily. Upon the answers largely depends the state of mind of the 
American people with regard to proceeding with building projects, as 


well as the purchase of goods and entering into commitments of every 
kind. 


For One Week, when asked “How’s Business?” try answering “Pretty 
fair for this time of the year,” if it really is so; or, “Pretty good, and going 
to get better,” if you really believe that is true, as ninety-nine out of every 
hundred well informed business men honestly do believe. 


Why do we say, for “One Week?” Because before the expiration of 
that period every Member of the One Week Club will see such good re- 
sults in the way of creating a healthy state of mind that he will not 
want to stop. 
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A Timberland Report 


Not just another cruise. 


A Lacey Timber Report provides essential 
working knowledge of a property for all 
purposes and for permanent use. 


Such a report is more complete and reliable 
than the usual “cruise” because it embodies 
the results of a forest survey based on engi- 
neering methods. 


It is needed to establish 
<a sound values; to plan op- 
erations; for industrial for- 
est management; and to 
realize the highest returns 
from timberland and all for- 
est products. 


James D. LA * E Y & 60. 


Timber Land Factors 


{tHe GAGE OF 

|COMPREHENSIVE 

TIMBERLAND 
SERVICE 
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. 5-ply maple top. 

Benches easily pulled out and put back into 

position. 

. Uses little floor space. 

Compactness makes it ideal for modern 

homes that have no room for large break- 

fast nook. 

5. Not built in and can be placed out of the 
way when not in use. 

Also a complete line of breakfast tables and 

chairs. 


ee ope 


Send for illustrated and colored folder. 


The HUBBELL 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Campau Bldg. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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A POPULAR BUSINESS BUILDER 


| kor REPEAT ORDER 
COAL Chute Sales! 


And here’s Why: 


a 





Steel or Glass Door-— 
Interchangeable 
Tray, Optional. 
Made of 12-gauge 
Pressed Steel. 


Fan for Air Break 
and Anchorage. 


All parts electrically 
Welded. 


100% Dealer Distribution 


Write for Details 


4) ORY Sash CO. 








BASEMENT ° WINDOWS ONLY THN 
COAL CHUTES Windows for 
wns, Fact rages.et 
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Every Lumber Dealer f 
Should Read Thise 


“Our estimator in our general office has 
used ‘Automatic Building Costs’, has checked 
the figures arrived at and has found them sur- 
prisingly accurate. He advises me that he can 
estimate an ordinary small house with 
‘Automatic Building Costs’ in from 3 to 15 
minutes, as he has timed himself on a number 
of occasions.” 


—Spahn & Rose Lumber Co. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


By G. D. Rose, President. 


You, too, can figure all types of houses— 
frame, brick, stucco, plain gable, Dutch Colo- 
nial or English design —ten times faster 
with “Automatic Building Costs” than with 
any other method. It'll cost you just $15 to 
end your figuring problems for all time. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
I should like to see “Automatic Build Costs.” *Send me a copy for 


in; 
10 days FREE examination. It is agreed that if I do not i 
book, I may return it without obligation. a 


*Subject to approval of Management. 
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Making Wood’s Place Secure in Municipal Building Codes 


STENSIBLY, restrictions on 
the use of wood for construc- 
tion are incorporated in mu- 

nicipal building codes in the public 
interest. Since, however, an ordi- 
nance that closes the door upon wood 
and upon the lumber industry also 
opens it to other materials and to 
other industries, there are tempta- 
tions and perhaps opportunities to 
use the public welfare as a cloak for 
discrediting wood and for advancing 
the interests of competing materials. 
The enactment of an ordinance re- 
stricting the use of wood sometimes 
opens the floodgates of propaganda 
in favor of other materials. Perhaps 
wood has suffered more from propa- 
ganda of this sort than from the re- 
strictions imposed by prohibitive leg- 
islation itself. 

There can be no sincere objection 
to the elimination of wood from uses 
where it would increase the hazards 
to life and property. But the lumber 


industry may legitimately protest 
discrimination that, if it has not been 
inspired by, has been broadened 
and extended in response to the ag- 
gressiveness of producers of substi- 
tute materials. There have been op- 
portunities for co-operation between 
lumbermen and makers of other 
building materials, and in some cases 
this co-operation has been effective 
and satisfactory. But in others the 
use of other materials in combina- 
tion with wood has been the opening 
wedge for the eventual elimination of 
the latter. 

Experience has shown that vigor- 
ous opposition to every proposed re- 
striction is the only sure means open 
to the lumber industry for holding 
its legitimate markets and uses. For 
altogether too long a time lumbermen 
were indifferent to the aggressive- 
ness of wood’s rivals, and sometimes 
made concessions to the disadvan- 
tage of their own material and to 


the advantage of other materials tha 
possessed few if any claims to pref. 
erence. For decades the term “fire. 
proof” was applied to materials that 
supplanted wood despite the fact that 
they were not fireproof and were not 
in fact more fire-safe than wood 
under similar conditions. 

What wood desires and what it 
may properly demand is the applica. 
tion of tests that shall be conclusive 
as to the merits of the material in the 
use and under the conditions to 
which it would be normally subjected 
in construction. The lumber indus. 
try may safely abide by any code 
based upon the results of adequate 
tests, but there should be no relaxing 
of opposition to restrictions until 
every legitimate claim of wood has 
been recognized. Wood already is 

winning its way as a result of prac. 

tical tests and the policy of insisting 
upon actual demonstration is justi- 
fying itself. 





Good Merchandising Is Effective Under 


COMPETENT observer whose 
vocation affords him rather 
unusual opportunities for not- 

ing developments in the retail branch 
of the lumber industry recently made 
the following comment upon the 
methods and policies of dealers under 
varying conditions: “One thing 
seems quite clear to me as I go about 
the country. These difficult and 
slowly mending times are showing 
which lumbermen are merchants and 
which are tfaders. Your trader is 
either quitting effort with a sigh and 
is waiting for the sun, or he is cut- 
ting the price to get the feeling of 
volume. Merchants are making ef- 
forts to square around and fit the 
service to what the customers are 
able to do, not forgetting a profit for 
the party of the first part.” 

It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that when times are easy and 
when orders can be had for the mere 
asking a great many “marginal” 
traders can come into the business 
field. Even old concerns that have 
derived their prestige and momen- 
tum from young and vigorous man- 
agement of bygone days, continue to 
prosper so long as times are easy. 
When conditions are adverse, when 
intelligent and up-to-the-minute 





methods only can get the business, 
both the marginal traders and the 
old concerns that have lost their 
youthful vigor fall out of the race. 

The question often arises whether 
under modern conditions the oppor- 
tunities for success are as numerous 
as in former times. Opinions may 
differ on the point because thev dif- 
fer with respect to what constitutes 
an opportunity. There can be no 
doubt that business is more compli- 
cated than formerly. The grocery 
or general store that formerly laid 
in its simple stocks months in advance 
was quite a different institution from 
the present store which turns its 
multitudinous stocks many times a 
year and must adapt its merchandise 
to whims that change from week to 
week. An opportunity now differs 
in many respects from an opportu- 
nity 50 years ago. 

Perhaps no other retail business 
has been confronted with the neces- 
sity of making as radical changes in 
its methods as has the retail lumber 
business. Not only its stocks of mer- 
chandise but the methods by which 
they must be sold have been revolu- 
tionized within the last decade or 
two, and the changes have not yet 
ended. The enterprising and suc- 


Difficult Conditions 


cessful lumber dealer is constantly 
diversifying and rounding out his 
stocks of building materials. He is 
steadily developing methods of selling 
that require greater knowledge of 
the properties and uses of the ma- 
terials he sells and that include serv- 
ices that only a few years ago would 
have seemed extraordinary if not en- 
tirely outside his sphere of opera- 
tion. 

It is always possible to get and to 
hold some trade even by the most an- 
tiquated of methods. But as time 
passes and as fashions and _ tastes 
change the old methods become less 
and less effective. They bear the 
same relation to current methods 
that the ox team bears to the air- 
plane. The horse displaces the 0x; 
the auto supplants the horse, and the 
airplane supersedes the automobile. 
The public is constantly acquiring 
new notions of buying and service 
from the most aggressive and enter- 
prising merchants in all fields, and 
they expect from the lumberman the 
same service they get from the 
grocer, the clothier and the furnl- 
ture dealer. If any lumberman re- 
fuses to give that sort of service he 
soon will be supplanted by the dealer 
who gives it. 
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Curtailment of Lumber Production From N ecessity and Choice 


OR MANY years it has been a 
matter of common observation 
that when demand and prices 
have been good the small lumber 
mills have entered the lumber mar- 
ket, have produced to the limit of 
their capacity, and have gone out of 
the market when demand and prices 
declined to an unprofitable level. 
Commonly, it has been assumed that 
the small mills quit producing when 
the market slumped because they 
could not afford to produce at the 
prices realized. It has been observed, 
however, that the same considera- 
tions that have operated to induce 
the small mills to stop cutting have 
goon created sentiment in favor of 
curtailment among the big mills. 
It is a well known fact that many 
of the small mills are operated by or 


in the interest of wholesalers.. To 
the extent, therefore, that small oper- 
ators are financed and controlled by 
wholesalers, their cutting policies 
may properly be referred to the lat- 
ter. Do the wholesalers and small 
operators curtail their own produc- 
tion because there is no profit in it, 
and are they able to exercise more ef- 
fective control over hundreds of small 
mills than the large concerns can 
exercise over their own operations? 

Elsewhere in this paper appears a 
letter from a prominent wholesaler 
who controls the operations of a 
number of small mills. He says that 
all his mills are now down and will 
remain down until conditions so far 
improve as to justify further pro- 
duction. Incidentally, this whole- 
saler remarks that if the small mills 


. 


could get some co-operation from 
the large the situation soon would be 
well in hand. 

Of course, it is known that the 
shutting down of a big operation em- 
ploying hundreds of men is a serious 
step, involving, as it does, not only 
hardships to the men thrown out of 
employment, but a heavy overhead 
that goes on whether lumber is cut 
or not. Executives of the larger 
mills are reluctant to resort to ex- 
treme measures, and there is a re- 
luctance also on the part of every- 
body else in the industry to advocate 
any such step. If, however, the pol- 
icy of curtailment on the part of the 
smaller mills is to be justified as a 
measure for reducing the surplus of 
lumber, the larger mills may justify 
the adoption of a similar policy. 





Taking Problems of Retail Lumbermen 


URING recent years the colleges 
of the country have definitely 
undertaken to relate instruction 

to practical affairs. This policy is 
evidenced in the courses as outlined 
in the college catalogs, and it is 
brought more directly to the atten- 
tion of business men by the visits of 
students seeking material for theses 
and reports. In the course of a year 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN receives 
visits from many of these young 
men, giving to students freely of its 
time while making its files accessible 
to them. 

Lumber long has had a place in the 
forestry schools and colleges of the 
universities. As an important indus- 
try it receives attention from stu- 
dents of business. Lumbermen them- 
selves in increasing numbers are 
taking “short courses” similar to 
those that farmers have taken for 
many years. In fact the lumber in- 
dustry may be said in many ways to 
have been “going to school.” It is 
believed, however, that the undertak- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Association in co-operation 
with the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce of the University of 
Pennsylvania, as described elsewhere 
in this paper, is unique. 

In connection with the observance 
of Lumber Merchandising Week at 
the Wharton school, the program in- 
cluded classes conducted by promi- 
nent members of the Pennsylvania 


association. Each retail. leader gave 
to his class a “set-up” of his own 
business, showing what his problems 
were and something of his policies 
and his efforts to solve his problems. 
This presentation occupied the first 
period of the class. The second 
period was devoted to “quizzing” by 
the retail leader, who sought to get, 
as the psychologists say, the stu- 
dents’ “reactions.” The program of 
the week was opened with an address 
by Wilson Compton, secretary-man- 
ager National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, on “Economic 
Aspects of the American Lumber In- 
dustry,” in which he reviewed the 
history and developments of lumber- 
ing in this country. 

School and college courses are said 


to College Classes 


to be but the beginnings of a man’s 
education, which ought to continue 
throughout his life. Frequent con- 
tact and co-operation with college 
and university can not fail to be 
beneficial to lumbermen as well as to 
the educational institutions. The 


students of the Wharton school cer- ~ 


tainly have acquired some knowledge 
of lumbering and perhaps have ac- 
quired also a more wholesome respect 
for wood. The lumbermen will bene- 
fit from attempts they made to ana- 
lyze their businesses and from ef- 
forts to give to groups of intelligent 
young men the lumberman’s view- 
point. It is said that if the present 
undertaking proves successful Lum- 
ber Merchandising Week will be an 
annual event. 





Orders 80 Percent of Cut; Exceed Shipments 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. 


C., May 22.—Six hundred and eleven softwood mills of eight associations 


for the week ended May 17 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association produc- 
tion aggregating 330,503,000 feet, shipments, 295,856,000 feet, and orders, 297,821,000 feet. The 
week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 


Southern Pine Association... 6... .ccccccsccees 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 
North Carolina Pine Association............... 
California Redwood Association............... 


SN ONO 5 i 0. 6a. 5 oid syicle vues Sa.e wens 


‘Hardwoods— 


Dataaa* Haro. 665s oe Padive Ves iiies 


No. of 











Mills Production Shipments Orders 
143 59,277,000 53,067,000 50,106,000 
211 173,155,000 166,999,000 176,605,000 

88 53,230,000 38,388,000 36,360,000 
18 19,580,000 15,171,000 13,566,000 
& 6,449,000 4,207,000 3,964,000 
19 2,191,000 3,399,000 1,368,000 
111 9,764,000 8,634,000 7,715,000 
13 6,857,000 5,991,000 8,137,000 
611 $30,503,000 295,856,000 297,821,000 
266 37,225,000 30,518,000 28,337,000 
19 4,992,000 2,657,000 3,241,000 
285 42,217,000 33,175,000 


31,578,000 
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“Liberty” Band Mill for A. E. F. 


On page 30 of the April 19 issue, I see a 
query about the portable sawmills in the A. 
E. F. Both Maj. Barnes’ book and the so 
called History of the 20th Engineers (which 
is very sketchy), treats of the activities of 
the engineer troops from an exceedingly lim- 
ited viewpoint, that is to say—what they them- 
selves knew. 

The question of portable band mills or any 
kind of band mills in France, is rather inter- 
esting, as there was a great deal of work done 
on this very proposition about which little or 
nothing is known. 

In October, 1917, the heads of several of the 
large sawmill machinery houses were asked 
to come to Washington. They brought their 
draughtsmen, and came on to Washington into 
conference with the organizers of the 20th 
Engineers for several days. These different 
manufacturers agreed to get together and de- 
sign a light portable band mill, or rather, a 
light band mill, that could be installed quickly, 
with the result that the “Liberty” band mill 
was jointly designed and worked out by them. 
It was an excellent proposition, a 6-foot band 
mill. It was adopted and the manufacturers 
stood in readiness to turn them out quickly. 

Then came the real problem, i.e., to get them 
approved and the order placed. It will really 
sound like an untruth, when I tell you that 
the powers-that-be refused to order these band 
mills on the theory that the Canadians were 
using inserted teeth circular saws; and, Can- 
ada being a strictly first class lumbering coun- 
try, they should know just what was needed 
to manufacture lumber, and therefore, the 
safe plan to follow was to duplicate the sup- 
plies that had been ordered by the Canadians. 
But this was the truth—a splendid compli- 
ment to the United States lumbermen. 

It was stipulated eventually that as two 
battalions of the 20th Engineers were about 
to leave for France, the commanding officers 
of these two battalions would take the matter 
up with Col, Jackson, now Gen. Jackson, who 
was in charge of this work in France and sub- 
mit the plan of the “Liberty” band mill to 
him. This was done and Gen. Jackson ordered 
six of them sent to France, but the same mas- 
ter minds who turned the band mills down in 
the first place, turned down Gen. Jackson’s 
cable, and no band mills were ever made or 
shipped. This, therefore, is the story of the 
“Liberty” band mill. 

It is the writer’s opinion that had these 
band mills ever been shipped to France, they 
would have worked excellently, would have 
been a great help to the forestry troops, and 
would have left a lasting impression with the 
French people, as to the methods of lumber 
manufacture in the United States.—S. O. JoHN- 
SON, President, S. S. Johnson Co., Berkeley, 
Calif. 


Serial Numbers of Molding Patterns 


I wish you would please tell me the num- 
bers of the different series of moldings that 
have been in use from time to time.—INQUIRY 
No. 2,480. 


[This request was made by the sales manager 
of a West Coast lumber manufacturing concern. 
It was passed on to the Shattock & McKay 
Co., Chicago, printers specializing in millwork 
catalogs and similar work. The following reply 
was made by H. H. McKay, of that concern: 


Complying with your request, we are 
pleased to list, chronologically, molding books 
in general use in this and other territories 
dating from 1885 to 1930. 1885 National, num- 
bers 5,000; 1897 Chicago Molding Book, num- 
bers 7,000; 1897, Chicago Molding Book be- 
coming popular throughout the western terri- 


tory, name changed to Official, same num- 
bers; 1901 National Molding Book, numbers 
5,000; revised 1903, Official Molding Book, 


numbers 8,000, revised name changed to Uni- 
versal; 1908 Universal, numbers 8,000 revised; 
1908 Wisconsin adopted a new Molding Book, 
numbers 9,000, discontinued very’ shortly 
thereafter; 1914 Universal revised and name 
changed to Standard, same numbers, 8,000; 
1919 Standard, revised, same numbers, 8,000; 
1920 Standard, revised, same numbers, 8,000, 


now in general use; 1925 Wood Molding, num- 
bers 7,000. The last named book, although 
approved by the various conservation com- 
mittees of Washington and the American In- 
stitute of Architects, never became popular. 
1926 West Coast Molding Book, numbers §8,- 
000, not in general use. 1929 Arkansas Soft 
Pine Bureau revised the 8,000 series Standard 
and issued under the name ‘8,000 Molding 
List,” in use in Arkansas only; 1925 Southern 
Pine Association reprinted the 1914 Standard 
Molding Book, numbers 8,000, in use in a very 
limited territory in the Southern States; 1930 
Western Canada Manufacturers’ Association 
Molding Book, numbers 1,000, in use in a lim- 
ited territory. 

About 1910 the Milwaukee Sash & Door 
Manufacturers’ Association issued a molding 
book, numbers 6,000, never used out of the 
city with exception of Curtis & Yale Co., 
Wausau, Wis. The book afterwards was su- 
perseded by the Standard, numbers 8,000, this 
latter book now being in general use from 
coast to coast. 

At a recent meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, committees rep- 
resenting practically all of the manufactur- 
ers’ associations of the various woods tenita- 
tively adopted the 7,000 series with a com- 
plete revision. It is believed that the various 
committees are working on a complete new 
molding book that is designed to supersede all 
previous editions. 

We have samples of practically all of the 
publications enumerated, at your disposal at 
any time for verification. 


At a meeting of the Hardwood Interior Trim 
Manufacturers’ Association, held April 10, 
1930, there was considerable discussion of the 
4,000 list, referred to as having been “used 
successfully by the West Coast joint commit- 
tee.” No action was taken on this list beyond 
appointing a committee of four to consider it 
and report back at the next meeting. 

The West Coast joint committee represented 
the four western manufacturers’ associations. 
Action taken at the latest meeting of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association as 
reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
April 26, 1930, page 58, was designed to bring 





the American Standard 7,000 series of moldings 
into conformity with American Lumber Stand. 
ards for kiln dried finish and with sound lym. 
ber manufacturing practice —Eb!Tor. } 







Britain’s Budget and Motor Prices 


EDITOR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: By the time 
you receive this letter you will no doubt haye 
seen the result of our English budget, from 
which it looks as though we might have log 
the war, instead of winning it. Mind you, 
there is nothing offensive meant to the U. g 
A.; because the writer’s ancestry is almost as 
closely connected with your country as it js 
with ours here. We are all English speaking 
people, and there is no reason why everything 
should not go on in perfect harmony ajj 
‘round; but Randall L. Withnell is a John By 
from A to Z, and he does not want anybody 
to pull his tail. What he wants is business 
on firm and straight lines. 

Well, the object of this letter is to tell you 
that the budget, so far as our office can leary 
and we have heard from our friends, will not 
greatly affect the automobile trade in this 
country for the time being. Unfortunately, 
these automobile people have been on tenter. 
hooks, not knowing what the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was going to do in regard to 
the McKenna duties, and it is, of course, going 
to take a little while for them to get back 
to normal trade again; hence you see the 
position. Furthermore, our automobile friends 
tell us that prices all ’round will have to be 
lower. If you people on your side are think- 
ing now that these McKenna duties are going 
to raise your prices, you will find that you 
have made a great mistake. As a matter of 
fact, it is the other way about; prices are all 
down. 

On top of this, anybody who has got any 
money is taxed more than ever; our income 
tax is up 6d. in the pound, also the various 
expenses connected with the Civil Service and 
this and that, which you will have seen if 
you have read our budget. 

We simply write this letter to you in the most 
friendly spirit, telling you our opinion coupled 
with far more expert opinions than our own, 9 
take the wish for the deed.—R. L. WITHNEL 
& Co., 17, Gracechurch St., London, E. C. : 
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One of the largest lumber | floated, leavin 


the water pow-| paid for wages in the State. 


dealers in Boston quite recently | er free for other purposes. A driver makes about $1.50 per 
informed the writer that he day; a good stevedore from 
could not get enough Florida er 8 $2.50 to $5, and a common 
pine to supply the demand for| A Darien, Ga, we ~ hand, $1. 

it. He further stated that the|Complains that labor at t eae 


merits of Florida pine are be- 

coming known all over the 

world and that the demand for 

it is constantly increasing. 
** © 

The pine log crop within 
sight at Beaumont, Tex., 
amounts to about 8,000,000 
feet, while the capacity of the 
mills is over 25,000,000 feet. 

* * & 

The officers of the Dells Im- 
provement Co, Eau _ Claire, 
Wis., have been instructed to 
close a contract for the con- 
straction of a flume, 24 feet 
wide and 8 feet deep, from the 
dam at the Dells to a point on 
the Eau Claire near its mouth, 
the consideration being $180,000. 
The object is to have a chan- 
nel though which logs may be 


mills is very scarce. The able- 
bodied young white men are 
somewhat given to laziness and 
benzine; average colored 
man is more or less unreliable, 
and the only class to be de- 

nded upon are Canadians, 
Sino, when their work is done, 
earry their wages out of the 
country. There are over 1,000 
men employed in the lumber 
business in the vicinity of 
Darien and many of them be- 
long to the last named class, 
who carry away hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually. 
A plea is made to the young 
men of the interior who hang 
around the little clearing and 
the old log cabin, to turn their 
faces coastwise, go to work, 
and thereby better their own 





condition, and keep the money 





J. H. Page, who, many read- 
ers of this paper will remem- 
ber, was for some years gel- 
eral passenger and ticket agent 
of the Grand Rapids & Indiana 
railroad, and more recently of 
the International & Greét 
Northern of Texas, is now 4 
sistant general passenger and 
ticket agent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, relieving 
A.- V. Carpenter of much of 
the labor that had become to 
great for him. 

**¢ 

The six circular sawmills and 
five shingle mills on the east 
branch of Mahoning 
Pennsylvania, are all well 
stocked and will soon be in 
operation. 
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Southern Pine Slow; Mills Inclined to Curtail 


The southern pine market continues slow, and prices 
have hardly been holding their own, especially those of 
common yard items. Industrial stock appears to be mov- 
ing much better than building, but railroad purchases have 
been of disappointing volume. The mills are confident that 
there will soon be more active buying of the large sizes 
used in heavier construction, a great deal of which is get- 
ting under way. City demand is slow, though conditions 
are becoming more favorable to building. Crop prospects 
in what is predominantly pine territory have been improved 
by good rains, and more building would result from large 
crops, but the retail yards are strongly disinclined to add 
to stocks in advance of actual needs. Mill files of unfilled 
orders were down to 18 percent of gross stocks on May 10, 
and there is a growing sentiment in favor of curtailment. 
In the week ended May 17, for the third time, sales made 
85 percent of production, and shipments were over 89 per- 
cent of the production. 


Western Pine Slow, but Prices Fairly Well Maintained 


Inland Empire pine sales made a better showing in the 
week ended May 17, amounting to 68 percent of production, 
compared with 58 percent of production in the preceding 
week. The production remained at about the same level as 
in the preceding week, or about 4 percent less than in the 
corresponding week of last year. The mills are, however, 
showing a strong disposition to curtail. Last year the cut 
was not allowed to make its usual summer expansion, and 
so far this year it is being held below last. year’s level. De- 
mand in most sales territories is slow, but it is said that 
business is now coming from a wider field. Orders of both 
industrial users and retailers are being held to the mini- 
mum, and the fact that their stocks are small means that 
seasonal expansion of trade will quickly show its effect 
on mill order books. Sales prices reported during the 
week ended May 21 show a little more strength in Pondosa 
and Idaho, though some items of 6- and 12-inch Pondosa 
commons are slightly lower. No. 1 Pondosa shop advanced 
a little since the previous report. 


California pine mills sold about 70 percent of their cut 
in the week ended May 17, and shipments were consider- 
ably above bookings. There have been rumors. of price 
weakness, but sales reports for the period ended May 13 
show little variation from a week before. Both white and 
sugar pine may be slightly lower, shop in both species is 
weaker, and there is not much change in mixed pines, 


Export Sales Bring Coast Bookings Above Output © 


Bookings of West Coast mills exceeded production by 
about 2 percent during the week ended May 17—for the 
first time in a long while. The fact that bookings exceeded 
the cut was almost wholly accounted for by a gain in the 
bookings, for production was at 68 percent of capacity, com- 
pared with 70 percent the preceding week. Almost all the 
gain, however, was in one division of the market, the ex- 
port, and this is subject to wide fluctuations. Foreign busi- 
ness of the same number of mills was 50 percent larger 
than in the preceding week. Local business made a gain 
of about the same percentage. 

Retail business was a little larger, and domestic cargo 
business a little less, but there was a net gain in the total 
for these two divisions. The Atlantic coast, California and 
rail markets are all highly competitive, with business below 
seasonal. normal, and prices tending to sag further. In 
the cities, residential building is slow, but a good crop is 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 54 and 55; 


expected to bring more farm demand, despite the fact that 
the purchasing power of the farm dollar is considerably off. 
Railroad demand has been disappointing, but an increasing 
commodity movement is expected to bring revival. Many 
big construction projects now getting under way will un- 
doubtedly benefit the market. 


The review of 18 weeks’ operations shows that the 
mills cut 9.73 percent less but sold 19.85 percent less than 
in the same period last year, and that inventories May 3 
were 19.8 percent larger than on the corresponding date 
of last year, while unfilled orders, which last year made 
53.85 percent of stocks, this year made only 29.91 percent 
of stocks. Analysis shows that uppers have moved better 
than lowers, and that at present the mills hold an unusually 
large proportion of lower grades. . 

The April export statement shows that out of a total of 
about one hundred sixty-seven million feet shipped, Japan 
took approximately fifty-five; China, twenty-two; Austra- 
lia, fourteen; South America, seventeen, and Europe, forty- 
eight million feet. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Moving Somewhat Better 


While northern pine bookings of identical mills during 
the first 19 weeks of the year averaged 66 percent of those 
for the corresponding period of last year, bookings for the 
one week ended May 11 made 71 percent as much as last 
year’s. Business is considerably below normal, but has 
been showing a little seasonable improvement. Shipments 
reported for the first 19 weeks of the year exceeded the cut 
by 36 percent, so that mill stocks remain low, though for 
several weeks they have been accumulating. Industrial 
buying in both the middle West and East continues slow, 
but there are healthy signs of increasing activity in some 
lines of manufacture, and all important industrial users 
have very low stocks of northern pine. Retailers are buy- 
ing very conservatively, but those in the smaller towns are 
encouraged over crop prospects, which they believe will 
stimulate buying as soon as road and weather conditions 
make possible the undertaking of farm building. More in- 
quiries are being received, and prices are fairly firm. 


Business in northern hemlock showed a marked expan- 
sion in the week ended May 10, trading being at $5 off the 
Broughton list. Orders exceeded the production by 19 per- 
cent, though the production of identical mills was only 2 
percent less than in the corresponding week of last year, 
compared with an average of 14 percent less than last year 
during the first 19 weeks of this year. Average production 
per mill, however, has been tapering off considerably, as is 
usual following its high point early in the year. 


Hardwood Trade Dull, but Prospects Are Improving 


Southern hardwood mills during the week ended May 17 
sold only 76 percent of their production, while sales of the 
preceding week amounted to 88 percent of production. Im- 
provement is reported in some lines; there have been larger 
sales to exporters, flooring manufacturers and users of low 
grades. Automobile plants are said to have increased their 
takings also. But furniture trade is slow, and little im- 
provement may be expected until after the summer shows. 
The radio trade is expecting revival of demand after its 
July exhibition, and the clearing up of stocks dumped on 
the market during the winter has prepared the way for bet- 
ter business. Northern mills sold 65 percent of their cut 
last week, compared with 36 percent the preceding week. 
Northern flooring plants made an appreciably better show- 
ing in April than they did in May. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 74 to 77 
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Flies. Between 4,500 and 5,000 foundrymei gag 








After a century of service this old colonial home, built of longleaf yellow pine has been pur- 
chased by Henry Ford 


Another Instance of Durability 


VALAMBROSA, GA., May 19.—Another specific 
instance of the strength and durability of long- 
leaf yellow pine has been brought to the par- 
ticular attention of the public through the re- 
cent purchase by Henry Ford of a stately. old 
2-story colonial mansion located here. This 
old home, built in 1830, contains no less than 
sixteen rooms, constructed throughout of long- 
leaf yellow pine. Upon a thorough investiga- 
tion recently this was found to be in an excel- 
lent state of preservation. 

The framing, too, has withstood time and the 
elements after a century of service, giving fur- 
ther striking evidence of the structural strength 
and lasting qualities of this species of wood. 





Shanghai Buying Douglas Fir 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 19.— Shanghai 
dealers are filling their lumber requirements 
from American domestic grades of Douglas 
fir, lower in quality than the export merchant- 
able grades heretofore taken. The lower quo- 
tations on American domestic grades, accord- 
ing to a report from Frank S. Williams, trade 
commissioner; to the Lumber Division of the 
Department of Commerce, permit dealers to 
maintain local selling prices at old levels. 

The lower prices on lumber in primary mar- 
kets and weaker freights are not offsetting the 
drop in exchange, and local dealers are there- 
fore confining their trading-to Shanghai stocks. 

Stocks of Douglas fir in Shanghai are esti- 
mated at 50,000,000 feet. Trading is unprofit- 
able at the present time. Prices are firm at 
about $27.50 a thousand at yards, which repre- 
sents approximate replacement cost. 


Kilns Installed From Pole to Pole 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., May 19.—“Dry kilns to 
the north of us, dry kilns to the south of us” 
might well be the burden of a modern version 
of the famous “Six Hundred,” for among re- 
cent installations made by the Moore Dry Kiln 
Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., and North Portland, 
Ore., are plants in far away Alaska and others 
in the extreme southern part of the country, in 
Argentina. The Ketchikan Spruce Mills, 
Ketchikan,, Alaska, is operating three new 
type reversible cross-circulation fan kilns made 
by the Moore company. In these kilns is be- 
ing dried spruce for airplanes and low grade 
spruce for salmon boxes. This is a district 
where most of the salmon canneries are located. 
At Wrangell, Alaska, the Wrangell Lumber 
& Box Co. is using two new Moore new-type 
reversible, cross-circulation fan kilns for dry- 
ing the same class of material. It is interesting 
to note that these dry kilns are located nearer 
to the North Pole than probably any other 


kilns in the world. The extreme low tempera- 
tures require a specially constructed and in- 
sulated dry kiln building, while the Moore fire- 
proof doors are heavily insulated. This com- 
pany also has made a dry kiln installation in 
Argentina, which is about as near to the South 
Pole as one can get without accompanying 
Byrd on one of his Antarctic explorations. 


Foundrymen See Sugar Pine 


CLEVELAND, OuIo, May 19.—A group of pro- 
ducers of California sugar pine again exhibited 
their product at the annual convention of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association, which was 
held last week at the Public Auditorium here. 
The huge arena and annex were filled with ex- 
hibits ranging all the way from molding sand 
to large, pretentious displays of complete found- 








2,500 or 3,000 came from the general py 
The exhibits were valued at over $500,000, 

A conspicuous feature of the exhibit was 

double booth display of the various grades of 
sugar pine used by pattern makers. The pro. 
ducers realize that the increasing use of sugar 
pine for patterns is accompanied with a demand 
for more information concerning the source 
the amounts available and how it is graded, ’ 
Their display of lumber was primarily of 
an educational nature. Users and prospective 
users of pattern lumber came to the booth to 
learn the basis of grading, and the grade best 
suited to their needs. Many came _ burdened 
with anxiety as to the future supplies of pat- 
tern lumber and were surprised to see a huge 
plank and several wide clear boards on display, 
thinking that such large sizes are no longer 
available. 
Pattern makers report a slow business this 
year, reflecting of course the general decrease 
in the metals industries. Wood is still sy- 
preme for patterns and only in case of patterns 
used many times over are they made of other 
materials. In such cases the master pattern is 
nearly always made of wood. Pattern makers 
are therefore much interested in sources of de- 
sirable pattern lumber. 

The photograph shows how the grades were 
displayed. A specimen that attracted wide at- 
tention was a clear plank of sugar pine 6 
inches thick, 42 inches wide and 12 feet long, 
Four such planks will make a thousand feet, 
Many visitors refused to believe the plank to be 
of one piece, or that the large cones decorating 
the booth were natural. 

The exhibit was put on jointly by the follow- 
ing producers: California Door Co., Diamond 
Springs, Calif.; Madera Sugar Pine Co., Ma- 
dera, Calif.; McCloud River Lumber Co., Mc- 
Cloud, Calif.; Michigan-California Lumber Co., 
Camino, Calif.; Pickering Lumber Co., Stand- 
ard, Calif.; Red River Lumber Co., Westwood, 
Calif.; and the Sugar Pine Lumber Co., Pine- 
dale, Calif. Emanuel Fritz was in charge of the 
booth, 
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Exhibit made by sugar pine producers at foundrymen’s convention. A sign to right bore the fol- 

lowing legend: “Come in and look me over. I am 6 inches thick and 42 inches wide and I was 

cut from a tree 10 feet in diameter and 250 feet high. I come from California and they call me 

sugar pine. Patternmakers think I am ‘just right’ for patterns.” A sign to left (not shown) gave 
the names of the seven participating California producers 
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Checking the Price-Cutting Orgy 


Economic insanity undoubted- 
ly will cause financial suicide. 
I know the statement is true. 
The answer to the problem is 
difficult. There is no unity of 
action or understanding in our 
industry. Lack of understand- 
ing is largely the cause for lack 
of unity. Selfishness and finan- 
cial necessity are contributing 
causes. Never before, in the 
history of our industry, have 
competitive conditions been as 
severe as they are today. We 
have competition within re- 
gions of production; competi- 
tion of regions with regions; 
competition of species with 


[One of the best known lumbermen in the country, writ- 
ing to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently said: 


“Like many others, you must be impressed with the era 
of economic insanity that is rampant among the lumber 
manufacturers today. The idea seems to prevail that a 
demand for lumber can be created by cutting prices in a 
most reckless and ruthless way. It must be evident to 
everybody who will reflect that lumber that is now going 
into consumption could just as well be sold for $5 more 
as for the price which prevails. Can’t we do something to 
check this mad orgy of price cutting?” 

This problem was passed on to Charles S. Keith, presi- 
dent of the Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
with the suggestion that he give the industry the benefit 
of his views on the market situation and his idea as to 
how best to go about restoring the morale of the industry 


The demand last year con- 
sumed only 32,900,000,000 feet, 
as compared with something 
over 39,000,000,000 feet in 1925. 
If the demand, as measured by 
consumption of this country this 
year, will be 6,500,000,000 feet 
less than last year, we are con- 
fronted with a situation where 
demand will not exceed 25,500,- 
000,000 feet this year. 

We must not lose sight of 
the fact that at the mills in 
1929 we accumulated stocks of 
903,000,000 feet, and that we 
have accumulated in the first 
seventeen weeks of this year 
nearly 500,000,000 feet more. 











species; and competition with 
substitutes—as well as competi- 
tion of luxury production with 
houses for the consumer’s dol- 


The change in economic con- 
ditions in old producing terri- 
tories, utilizing smaller logs of 
lower grade, has resulted in wider distribution from the newer re- 
gions of production, which have larger logs of higher quality. What 
affects one branch of the industry necessarily affects another. We 
think in different terms and act according to our own thinking. 


We have developed our business in a marvelous way in the pro- 
ductive end, but we have not developed many outstanding salesmen, 
because of the fact that production has always been the urge upon 
distribution. The product is being sold, and has been sold always, 
with a view to moving it as fast as it is made, regardless of the 
time, the place, and conditions under which it is to be used. Our 
present conditions are deplorable, principally by reason of the lack 
of proper information to be used at the proper time. Hope is born 
in the breast of every man that conditions will get better, and lum- 
ber is made in the expectancy that that hope will be realized, with- 
out carefully analyzing consumptive demand, and producing to 
meet that demand. 

Nothing will help the immediate situation, except proper adjust- 
ment of production to consumptive demand, not necessarily orders. 


The total building permits in the city of Chicago for the first four 
months of this year were $5,000,000 less than in April, 1929, alone. 
In March, 1930, they were only 25 percent of the March, 1929, 
total, and one-seventh of the March, 1928, figure. The consumptive 
demand in Chicago for the first four months of this year was 64 
percent of the demand for the same period in 1929, and 53 percent 
of that for the preceding year. Lumber demand is predicated on 
more things than the price of lumber. It is predicated, first, on 
the necessity for building, and for manufactured products which are 
fabricated from lumber. Our demand is predicated first upon the 
necessity for such building and for such products; second, upon 
the ability to finance requirements. If the need is non-existent, and 
finances are available, demand can not be created: If the need is 
present, but financing is not possible, the demand is not existent. 
Again, when we have a combination of lack of need and lack of 
finance, even should we give free of charge the lumber which 
enters into construction or fabrication, we would not create demand 
for one board foot more than would otherwise be bought. If a gift 
of the product would not increase consumption, certainly lower 
price will not. 


Demand for lumber began to fall off in May of last year, with 
the result that there were 2,400,000,000 feet less orders placed for 
lumber last year than during the previous year. Demand for the 
first seventeen weeks of this year has fallen off 2,100,000,000 feet, 
as compared with the same period in 1929; and if this slackness 
continues for the remainder of the current year, it means that 
demand will be 6,500,000,000 feet less this year than last year. 


of their views.—Ep1ror. | 


and putting lumber on a more stable price basis. The 
accompanying letter is the response of Mr. Keith to this 
suggestion. Other manufacturers are inwited to give the tion and lowering values. Fol- 
lar. industry, through the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the benefit 


The urge of production upon 
restricted consumption can only 
result in intensifying competi- 


lowing the lowering of values, 
naturally comes a period, some 
time, when economic and finan- 
cial forces result in cessation 
of production. Under such conditions, production becomes less 
and less until there is a balance between supply and demand. 
Such a process is of long duration, slow and expensive. The 
problem can best be solved and the situation met through balancing 
supply to demand currently and constantly, rather than through tak- 
ing a tremendous financial whipping and great economic loss by 
working on the principle of survival of the fittest. Those who 
are unfit today, and therefore must cease production, may upon 
re-organization be fit tomorrow, so the vicious circle may continue; 
therefore, this is not the logical solution. 

Again, there arises the lack of unity and understanding which 
will bring about adjustment of this situation when necessary. Also, 
the legal side of the picture looms up. Agreements to curtail produc- 
tion or fix prices, in themselves, are unlawful. The only way, then, 
to secure unified policies of production and distribution lies through 
some form of merger or consolidation. This process again is slow. 
It necessitates public financing, and that might be difficult in an 
industry which can not make the necessary favorable showing as to 
earnings for the last few years to justify such financing. It seems 
there must be some legal way to bring about unification of production 
and sales. In the absence of such unification, we will always be in 
the same position in which the Allies found themselves during the 
Great War, until they placed the command of the entire allied forces 
under General Foch. When that was accomplished the war was 
won. 

In the meantime, if we all now realize that consumption has been 
substantially curtailed; that there is nothing in the near future to 
indicate an expansion in such consumption; that lower prices will not 
create consumptive demand; that production must be adjusted to 
possibilities of such current demand—there are but two things we 
can do: 

First, individually adjust production to current sales in the pro- 
portion that our production and sales bear to our regional produc- 
tion and sales; and— 

Second, make our individual prices firm; that is, give our sales- 
men no authority to meet conditions as they may conceive them 
to be, or as they may be reported to them by interested parties 
to be. And as long as our price lists are out, those should be our 
prices until changed by supplemental instructions, or general lists 
are reissued to our salesmen. 

I feel that in this letter I have not given you the answer to the 
gentleman’s question in its entirety. Suggestions have been more 
palliative than otherwise. The answer can not be given until our 
attorneys point the legal way, or until our legislatures realize the 
necessity of modifying present uneconomic laws to meet present 
economic necessities. 
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Doings of the Pacific Coast Interests 


Installs New Machinery 


Kinzua, Ore., May 17.—The Kinzua Pine 
Mills Co., here, has installed some new ma- 
chinery and made a straight-line operation in 
its cut-up department, which turns out furni- 
ture stock, casket shook, sash and door cut- 
tings, wrapped trim, door jambs, cut-to-length 
casing, moldings etc. The new machinery in- 
cludes a shaper, scroll saw, and double end 
tennoner. William Metler, formerly in charge 
of the Home Sash & Manufacturing Co., at 
Spokane, is in charge of the cut-up factory. 

J. F. Coleman, manager, is on a trip to the 
East visiting sales connections, and while away 
he will visit the home office of the company at 
Warren, Pa. 

Kinzua is to have a Hoo-Hoo club, for to- 
night Frank R. Prince, Vicegerent Snark, and 
a company of his cohorts from the Hoo-Hoo 
club at Bend, Ore., will come to Kinzua, hold 
a concatenation and initiate a class of 20 kit- 
tens, and form a Hoo-Hoo club. The cere- 
monies will be held in Jeffmore Hall—the com- 
munity building at Kinzua—which was given 
to the town by E. D. Wetmore, president and 
J. P. Jefferson, a large stockholder in the 
company. 


Bigger Commission to Salesmen 


Vancouver, B. C., May 17.—E. L. Connor, 
sales manager for the Huntting-Merritt Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), this city, has announced to all con- 
nections that that company has adopted a policy 
of increasing commissions to its sales represen- 
tatives. The company under the new plan is 
now paying eastern representatives on a basis 
of 5 percent commission to commission sales- 
men and 8 percent to eastern wholesale lumber- 
men. 

This move has been sanctioned by the Con- 
solidated Shingle Mills of British Columbia, and 
will be pretty generally put into effect by the 
mills associated with that organization. 


Tells of Shingle Investigations 


SEATTLE, WasH., May 17.—That pessimism 
prevailing among manufacturers on the Coast 
is not entirely warranted by conditions in the 
consuming field is the contention of Arthur 
Bevan, secretary-manager of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, who has returned here after a 
two months’ business trip through the country, 
particularly the middle West. Mr. Bevan de- 
clares the drop in business is not due to the in- 
roads of substitutes but to a 50 percent drop in 
residence construction. He stated that the use 
of good wood shingles in construction of resi- 
dences of the better class is gradually establish- 
ing such shingles as a quality product. Basic- 
ally, Mr. Bevan declared, the shingle market is 
more than holding its own. 

A board meeting of trustees of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau here yesterday brought out 
twenty-two shingle manufacturers, the largest 
attendance at any such meeting ever held by 
the bureau. Mr. Bevan reported that anti- 
shingle ordinances in Livingston, N. J., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and Adelphi, Ind., have all been 
defeated. 

Mr. Bevan brought with him from the East 
an interesting chart which was exhibited at the 
meeting, March 27, of the Building Officials 
Conference of America. This chart traced con- 
struction of single family dwellings, double 
family dwellings, and multiple dwellings from 
1921 to 1929, in 257 cities. Residential con- 
struction, which includes hotels, apartment 
houses, apartment hotels, single and double 
dwellings, is totaled on the chart. The line for 
single family dwellings in 1921 began at 58 per- 
cent. In 1923 it had dropped to 46.8 percent. 
It climbed to 47.6 in 1924 and then dropped 
steadily until 1928 where it held steady at 35.2 
percent up to 1929. The line for double family 


dwellings started at 17.3 percent in 1921. A 
year later it had climbed to 21.2 percent at 
which figure it remained until 1924. A steady 
loss followed until 1928 when the percentage 
was 11.1 at which point the line held until 1929. 
Multiple dwelling construction tells an entirely 
different story. Starting at 24.3 percent in 
1921 construction climbed to 33 percent in 1923. 
Next year it dropped to 30.9 percent and then 
climbed continuously until 1928, reaching 53.7 
percent at which figure it remained until 1929. 


Mills Active at Bend 


Benn, Ore., May 17.—A group of company 
officials visited the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber 
Co.’s mill here last week, among them being 
Anson S. Brooks, of Minneapolis, president; 
M. J. Scanlon, of Minneapolis, vice president; 
J. V. Jaeger, of Minneapolis, auditor; and R. 
H. Scanlon, assistant manager, of the Powell 
River Co. (Ltd.), of Powell River, B. C. 

F. T. Fairchild, sales manager Brooks Scan- 
lon Lumber Co., here, has noted a marked im- 








This animal portrait, found on a maple board 
in the carpenter shop. of the Forest Products 


Laboratory, U. S. Forest Service, Madison, 
Wis., was produced solely by natural discolora- 
tion around a cluster of knots. The teeth and 
the high light in the eye were produced by 
reflections from the photographer's arc light 





provement in the volume of orders and inquiries 
the last two weeks. Most of the company’s 
sales offices are sending in an increased volume 
of orders. The mill is running at the rate of 
12,000,000 feet a month, and the box factory is 
going full time. The Brooks-Scanlon company 
is getting out considerable material in cut 
lengths for manufacturers of tables, toys, and 
other items. 

C. L. Isted, manager of the Shevlin-Hixon 
Co., says the increased use of tractors on the 
farms and the consequent reduction in the 
number of horses needed have played no small 
part in reducing the farm consumption of lum- 
ber. Using horses as draft animals made 
necessary the construction of barns to house 
them, and it also necessitated the building of 
grain and hay storage facilities which totaled 
up a nice amount of lumber. The tractors re- 
quire only a small amount of storage space. 
The Shevlin-Hixon Co. is getting its share of 
the orders, and the big mill is operating steadily. 


Logging Pool Situation 

SEATTLE, WASH., May 17.—Thirty-one ingyr. 
ance companies constitute the Logging Under. 
writing & Inspection Association this year. The 
group is familiarly known as the logging poo} 
and its membership has dropped from aboyt 
seventy companies last year due to unfavorable 
loss ratio. 

However, the present lineup appears very en- 
couraging. The pool underwrites felled timber 
and logging equipment. Rates in Oregon on 
both these items have been increased 75 per- 
cent. This has resulted in approximately 99 
percent of the Oregon business being elimj. 
nated but, inasmuch as this eliminated territory 
in the past has occasioned the greatest losses 
due to high fire hazards, those who have studied 
the situation believe the apparent loss will 
really be a gain. The four years’ experience 
of the pool shows that Oregon losses have been 
four times as great as those of Washington. In 
this period the companies have made a little 
money insofar as the State of Washington 
alone is concerned. Washington rates in the 4- 
year period have been reduced 25 percent. 

With half of May past, losses to date are 
not within 5 percent of what they were at this 
time last year. Early closing of the logging 
camps this year is another favorable factor as 
operation of the camps in the fire season in- 
creases the hazard. At least ten years’ experi- 
ence is needed before logging underwriting can 
be declared profitable or not, according to E. B. 
Ellis, of the Seattle office of the pool. 


An Excellent Suggestion 


SEATTLE, WaASH., May 17.—Under the head- 
ing “The Good Example,” the weekly letter is- 
sued on May 13 by Roy A. Dailey, manager, 
North Coast district, National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, contains a suggestion 
that ought to be read and put into practice by 
lumbermen generally throughout the country. 
This interesting letter of Mr. Dailey’s follows: 

As our family had outgrown the home we 
built and lived in for seven years, I bought, 
at a bargain, early this spring, a larger but 
older house which I planned to repair and re- 
model from time to time as I could afford. Be- 
ing a lumberman, but refusing to become dis- 
couraged on account of present conditions in 
the industry, I started right in to do as much 
repairing as possible while lumber was cheap 
and labor plentiful. 

One of the troubles with our industry is that 
we have too many pessimists who (as Mark 
Twain remarked about the weather) “talk about 
it all the time but never do anything about it.” 
My idea is that when you are going up hill you 
should take your foot off the brake and step 
on the gas. 

I started in by ripping off the old gutters 
and metal downspouts and putting in new wood 
ones all around. Then I went after the roof 
and repaired and re-roofed the bad spots with 
good red cedar shingles. 

This was about as far as I felt I could 
afford to go at this time, but I had not fig- 
ured on the way “a good example” reacts on 
the neighbors. Almost immediately a lot of 
patient and long-suffering housewives evi- 
dently seized upon this repairing stunt of 
mine to bring the last straw of pressure 
needed on “put-it-off-a-while-longer”’ husbands, 
with the result that starting from my next 
door neighbor, the “Fairmont Avenue Build- 
ing Boom” as we call it, is spreading, show- 
ing that in most self-respecting neighborhoods 
this disease is very contagious. 

The two out-of-work carpenters I picked up 
to do my job are booked ahead. The unem- 
ployment situation has been helped that much 
at least and other carpenters are finding work 
in this and adjacent neighborhoods. The small 
pebble I cast into the building pool has started 
a ripple that keeps widening, 

Having started something, and being con- 
sulted right along by inquiring neighbors 
about repair and remodeling jobs, I naturally 
felt compelled to go ahead with my work of 
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pc 
repairing the porches, steps etc., things I had 
planned to delay until fall at least; but it will 
help to keep up the interest in lumber out 
our way, and that’s one of our main jobs as 
lumbermen, isn’t it? 

This is the actual personal experience of a 
Coast lumberman as near as I can remember 
the way he told it to me last week, At a time 
when so many lumbermen are trying to “pep” 
themselves up with the old bromide, “Things 
are going to pick up soon,” but actually doing 
little or nothing to accelerate the return of 
better conditions, isn’t it rather refreshing? 

We are going through a “tough spot” in the 
jumber industry, but doesn’t it seem logical 
that an important angle to consider right now 
js that the turning point and the rate of re- 
covery will depend not so much on “George” 
and what we hope may develop in the “far 
green fields,” but largely on the individual 
“pusiness building” contributions of every man 
and woman employed in every branch of the 
industry—right in the old home circle where- 
ever that may be? 

(SASS ES 
Urge Extension of 8-hour Day 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PorTLAND, OreE., May 20.—Extension of the 
basic 8-hour working day to the lumber manu- 
facturing industry in all districts of the United 
States was urged and endorsed at the twenty- 
third semiannual meeting here Monday of the 
directors of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen. It was argued that mills operat- 
ing longer hours are aiding overproduction and 
thereby weakening the lumber markets. 


(S222 2248242288. 


A Nationwide Advertising Campaign 


SEATTLE, WasH., May 17.—Designed to 
popularize and bring to the front Red Band 
shingles, a nationwide advertising campaign, 
directed at both consumer and dealer, has been 
released by Bloedel, Stewart & Welch (Ltd.), 
operating mills at Vancouver, Wash. Concur- 
rent announcement is made by this West Coast 
company that it has determined to build up a 
definite consumer acceptance and through this 
and subsequent campaigns to enlarge and 
strengthen its own dealer outlets. With a wide 
market already developed through efficient mer- 
chandising methods and the maintenance of 
uniform high standard products, Red Band 
shingles should forthwith assume an imposing 
place in “the shingle sun.” 

The story of Red Band shingles in the con- 
sumer campaign being released through Better 
Homes & Gardens and House and Gardens, will 
be read by 1,400,000 people who manifestly are 
interested in homes and home building. The 
former publication will reach a general home 
owning, home improving, home interested pub- 
lic, while the latter reaches a smaller, more 
exclusive type of builder whose influence, leader- 
ship and building dollar are especially desirable. 
Throughout the campaign the beauty appeal 
will be dwelt upon, while the advantages of 
Red Bands in subtle artistry, color and a sense 
of repose will be made prominent. The prac- 
tical value in low first cost, long life, insulation 
and safety will be pointed out but will not 
dominate the advertising. 

The campaign itself is instantly recognizable 
by its “Live in Serenia” invitation. On first 
glance one might think this were advertising for 
a progressive chamber of commerce, but it is 
soon shown that Serenia is not a place but a 
State of happy, gracious living that results from 
the use of beautiful, long lasting Red Band 
shingles, both on roof and side walls. 

Readers of the magazines are invited to send 
for an elaborate color booklet “Building a Home 
in Serenia,” in which all the harmony, charms 
and specific economic advantages of Red Band 
shingles are enlarged upon. This gives the op- 
portunity of a direct tie-up between dealer and 
prospect, which is to be fully developed as a 
part of the comprehensive plan of the cam- 
paign. 

In addition to these direct “selling” benefits 
which naturally will accrue to the Red Band 
dealers, a particular message is being sent to 
them through the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
other trade journals. The dealer will be in- 





formed of the interesting Red Band story, the 
new merchandising plans, and apprized also of 
the “Serenia” campaign in order that he may 
fully benefit by the promotional efforts of the 
manufacturing company. Well timed and well 
aimed in every element, it is believed that this 
advertising program should go far in bringing 
Bloedel, Stewart & Welch (Ltd.) to the top 
in the important matters of both consumer and 
dealer acceptance. 


Leaves for Eastern Trip 


Baker, OreE., May 17.—Walter S. Kennon, 
sales manager of Oregon & Stoddard Co., who 
handles sales for the Oregon Lumber Co., and 
the two mills of Stoddard Lumber Co., left to- 
day for a six weeks’ trip. He will call on the 
company’s representatives, and study business 
conditions, in cities of the middle West and 
East, including New York City. In speaking 
of the “hurry-up” service demanded by lumber 
buyers he told of a car of lumber which was 
delivered from the mill to the buyer’s side- 
track in Chicago eight days from the time the 
buyer wired the order. 


April Exports From Grays Harbor 
ABERDEEN, WASH., May 17.—A notable fea- 


ture of lumber exports from Grays Harbor in 


April was an item of 3,519,865 board feet 
shipped to South Africa, the first shipment to 
this point in- many years from the harbor 
cities. April, with 70,478,000 board feet shipped 
on 58 vessels, was the best month of the year 
for export business. January shipments were 
totaled 61,695,091 feet; February, 60,695,091; 
and March, 61,130,819. 

California was the largest buyer in April with 
29 ships carrying 23,545,000 feet. The east 
coast came secorid with 14 vessels and 22,355,- 
425 feet; Australia received one ship with 3,- 
929,553 feet; west coast of South America one 
ship with 539,754 feet; east coast of South 
America two ships with 2,356,225 feet; Mexico, 
one ship, with 955,990 feet; Hawaii, one ship 
with 1,030,000 feet; Europe, three ships, 796,- 
744 feet; China, two ships 6,137,588 feet; United 
Kingdom, one ship, 1,516,086 feet. 


As the spark is left so the fire will spread. 
Forsake not your campfire until it is dead. 


Wood Utilization News 


See Wood Utilization Developments 


WasuHincton, D. C., May 19.—Students of 
the New York State College of Forestry, Syra- 
cuse University, had an opportunity a few days 
ago to glimpse the latest developments in wood 
utilization during an informal conference at the 
Department of Commerce. ~ 

The conference was arranged by the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization. Members of 
the staff outlined to the New York forestry 
students, who are specializing in wood utiliza- 
tion, the various projects carried on by the 
committee in its efforts to bring about better 
wood-using practices. 

Director Axel H. Oxholm sketched briefly 
the committee’s activities and emphasized the 
importance of efficient wood utilization in the 
national forestry program. Various staff mem- 
bers discussed the individual projects and ex- 
plained their application to building and con- 
struction, the utilization of so-called waste 
wood, and to the developments in the manu- 
facturing and fabricating industries. 

At a luncheon following the informal con- 
ference Dr. Hugh P. Baker, first dean of the 
New York State College of Forestry and a 
member of the committee, stressed the need in 
industry of men trained in the wood utilization 
field, and cited examples of the value of the 
committee’s work to manufacturing and wood- 
using industries. 

This conference is now an annual event and 
is welcomed by the committee as an oppor- 
tunity to inform these students—many of whom 
later will be employed in positions that will 
permit them to put into practice the committee’s 
recommendations—concerning the work and 
services of the committee. 


Joins Wood Utilization Staff 


The appointment of E. Mark Ferree, formerly 
connected with the Southern Pine Association, 
New Orleans, La., as a member of the staff 
of the National Committee on Wood Utifiza- 
tion of the Department of Commerce has been 
announced by Axel H. Oxholm, director. 

Mr. Ferree is no stranger to the activities of 
the wood utilization staff since he was loaned 
to the committee by the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion during part of 1927 to assist in the organ- 
ization’s campaign to promote American Lum- 
ber Standards and the use of grade-marked 
lumber. 

In his present capacity Mr. Ferree will be 
chiefly occupied with the promotion of com- 
mittee projects in the consumer field. The 
constant demand for information on efficient 
wood-using practices is developing so rapidly, 
according to Mr. Oxholm, that special facilities 


are now being provided to meet it. 

Mr. Ferree was educated at Indiana uni- 
versity, and comes to the National Committee 
with several years of practical experience in 
the lumber and wood-using industry field. 


Second Wood Utilization Contest 


Some 2,000,000 children attending more than 
7,000 playgrounds throughout the country will 
be given an opportunity to participate in. the 
second-hand wood container utilization program 
of the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion. This announcement is made by Howard 
S. Braucher, secretary of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. 

“Besides creating widespread interest in the 
utilization of lumber commonly wasted or de- 
stroyed,” said Mr. Braucher, “wood utilization 
contests and.programs provide useful and amus- 
ing employment for boys and girls during their 
spare hours, and give them an opportunity to 
acquire an elementary knowledge of the essen- 
tial points of wood construction in their various 
applications. Furthermore, those physically in- 
capacitated for more strenuous competition or 
activities are frequently able to participate in 
these contests on an equal basis with other 
boys.” 

Under the committee’s plan, old boxes, crates 
and odd pieces of lumber heretofore thrown 
away or burned, are being utilized by boys and 
girls all over the country to make interesting 
and useful articles. The committee’s booklet— 
“You Can Make It”—describes in simple lan- 
guage more than 100 articles that can be made 
from such lumber. This booklet is being used 
by playground departments and associations as 
a guide in connection with these contests, which 
they stage alone, in co-operation with local 
newspapers and other agencies, or as part of 
their regular playground activities, 

It is pointed out that since second-hand 
wooden containers may be obtained from stores 
and other establishments, frequently for the ask- 
ing, wood utilization activities enable play- 
ground supervisors and directors to obtain at 
little or no cost necessary material with which 
to work. 

Already a number of very successful wood 
handicrait contests have been staged by play- 
ground departments, and a large number of 
playgrounds plan such activities for the coming 
summer and winter months. 

The committee is preparing a second booklet, 
which will soon be available under the caption, 
“You Can Make It, for Camp and Cottages.” 
Information concerning these contests may be 
had from the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 
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Making and Holding Lumber Markets 


National Association Staff Workers, Hoo-Hoo Speakers, and Box Makers All 
Aid in Wood Trade Promotion, and Underwriters Promise Action 


Commends Home Booklet 


New York, May 19.—The April issue of 
The Architect contains a fine appreciation of 
“for Home Lovers,” latest publication from 
the architectural department of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which is 
receiving favorable comment wherever it is 
seen, 

In its pages devoted to gleanings of interest 
in the field of building publicity, the editor has 
his kind words to say about this TX publica- 
tion of the N. L. M. A. He says: 

Exceptionally attractive is the booklet re- 
cently sent us by N. L. M. A, entitled “for 
Home Lovers,” prepared under the direction 
of the association’s architectural adviser, 
Richard G. Kimbell. Thirty-two plates illus- 
trate as many houses in which wood is the 
principal material. These are mostly actually 
built houses and their locations cover the 
United States from coast to coast. In each in- 
stance first and second floor plans are added. 

The plates are clear and distinct in every 
particular and, most important of all, the 
quality of the design shown is distinctly high. 
It is a valuable book. A very interesting 
house is shown on Plate XXIX which won 
first prize in the 1929 exhibition of the Con- 
necticut Architectural League. There is also 
a very lovely little house at Bryn Mawr Park, 
N. Y., designed by Edgar and Vera Salomon- 
sky. But it is difficult to particularize for all 
the designs are so good. A number of charm- 
ing renderings are by Eldred Mowery, A. I. A. 


* * * 


No Substitute for Lumber 


MonTREAL, Que., May 19.—‘“Steel, cement, 
plaster, wall boards, tar and rags havea very im- 
portant and specific natural service to render to 
humanity, but when they invade the natural 
fields of wood they deceive the consumer be- 
cause they can not render the service which 
woods were created to render—not any more 
than wood could replace steel or cement or lime 
in their natural fields of service.” 

This declaration was made by Vicegerent 
Snark Ulric E. Germain in a straight-from- 
the-shoulder talk at the second annual Hoo- 
Hoo banquet. Mr. Germain declared emphati- 
cally that there is no substitute for wood. 

Steel furniture is used not because it is 
superior to wood, he continued, but because of 
better magazine pictures of steel furniture. 
Tinfoil can not replace gold. Tar and rag 
shingles look mighty pretty in four-color ad- 
vertisements, but we all know that in a hun- 
dred years they will not be found intact as we 
find cedar shingles today on roofs at Murray 
Bay and elsewhere. 

That house at Model City which is being 
modernized right now had to have all the 
eement and mortar joints done over—they had 
pulverized and become useless. But the pine 
rafters, the wall studding and the floor joists 
—some of them partly in the ground—were 
still in perfect condition, sound as a bell, after 
more than a century of service. That's gold. 
* * * There is no substitute for gold; and 
there’s no substitute for lumber. 


7. * *& 


Plans for Roadside Market 


Wasuincton, D, C., May 19.—Retail lum- 
ber dealers may find a market for considerable 
material by pushing the construction of at- 
tractive wayside markets built on lines of the 
model designed and erected by Mrs. Henry 
Ford. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, with the special permission of Mrs. 
Ford, is distributing a 4-page folder with a 
picture of this attractive but inexpensive build- 
ing. It is going out as No. 5 in the series of 
live “Lumber Facts” which the N. L. M. A. 





is issuing in pocket size for the use of lumber 
salesmen. 

This particular folder or leaflet gives cuts 
of the front and side elevations and a cross- 
section detail of the shelving, with the bill of 
materials required. 

In the opinion of farmers and lumber deal- 
ers who have seen this little house, it should 
be an extremely popular seller and one that 
retail lumber dealers in country districts should 
hasten to push before the season is far ad- 
vanced. 

The leaflet is all that is necessary for the 
information of the customer. Retailers who 
have not received No. 5 of the “Lumber Facts” 
series may obtain copies by writing at‘once to 
the Trade Extension Department, National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The association is sending it only 
to dealers who have signified a live interest in 
the merchandising literature published by the 
N. L. M. A. 


* * * 


INSURANCE CONFERENCE 


Calculated to Overcome Friction Between 
Underwriters and Lumbermen 


WasHincton, D. C., May 19.—Officers of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion are well pleased over the outcome of the 
conference held early this month in the New 
York office of the National’ Board of Fire 
Underwriters, the purpose of which was to re- 
duce the field of controversy and friction and 
to enlarge the opportunity and spirit of co- 
operation between the insurance and lumber 
industries. 

Representing the insurance interests at the 
conference were: 

B. M. Culver, Continental & Niagara In- 
surance Co., chairman, fire prevention com- 
mittee, N. B. F. U.; C. F. Shallcross, North 
British & Mercantile Insurance Co.; F. C. 
Hatfield, Phoenix Insurance Co., Hartford; 
H. T. Cartlidge, Liverpool & London & Globe 
Insurance Co., member, fire prevention com- 
mittee, N. B. F. U.; Frank E. Burke, Home 
Insurance Co.; Paul Il. Haid, Continental & 
Niagara Insurance Co., chairman, executive 
committee, N. B. F. U.; James Wyper, presi- 
dent, National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
president, Hartford Insurance Co.; Victor 
Roth, Security of New Haven Insurance Co., 
chairman, building code committee, N. B. 
F. U.; F. D. Layton, National Insurance Co. 
of Hartford, chairman, public relations com- 
mittee, N. B. F. U.; W. H. Koop, Great 
American Insurance Co.; W. E. Mallalieu, 
general manager, National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. 


The lumber industry was represented by: 

E. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., Tacoma, Wash.; M. W. Stark, W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio; C. W. 
Nelson, Frost Lumber Industries, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Walter Neils, J. Neils Lumber Co., Libby, 
Mont.; Wilson Compton, National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association; Arthur Bevan, 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, Wash. 


Three principal matters were freely and 
frankly discussed: First, alleged discriminations 
in insurance rates on lumber construction; sec- 
ond, fire loss statistics and misleading interpre- 
tations of them; third, building code recom- 
mendations of the fire underwriters. 

The conference and subsequent luncheon at 
which the representatives of the lumber industry 
were guests of the insurance company execu- 
tives terminated with the expressed intention of 
the insurance companies to appoint a committee 
to meet with a similar committee of lumber 
manufacturers for the purpose of developing, 


so far as practicable, constructive common 
policies in those matters in which insurance 
companies and the lumber companies are my- 
tually interested. 

The appointment of such committee by the 
fire underwriters is expected soon. It will have 
the help of a competent technical staff. Con- 
sideration will be given promptly to the appoint- 
ment of a similar committee of lumber manu- 
facturers with arrangements for suitable tech- 
nical assistance. 

There is reason to believe that the conference 
in New York on May 6, the first of its kind in 
the history of relationships between the lumber 
industry and the fire insurance companies, and 
the spirit of mutual consideration which was 
developed by the frank discussions which took 
place at that time, have opened up additional 
good-will opportunities to the lumber and in- 
surance industries, which, if properly followed, 
may be of much value. 

The purpose of this national conference with 
the underwriters was satisfactorily accom- 
plished. For this fact much credit is due to 
Arthur Bevan, secretary and manager of the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau. 


* * * 
Value of Research and Publicity 


Frencu Lick, Inp., May 19.—It is what the 
customer knows favorable to your product that 
rings the cash register, Walter F. Shaw, Na- 
tional lumber trade extension manager, re- 
minded those attending the annual meeting here 
of the National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers. Mr. Shaw urged box manu- 
facturers to continue, and if possible increase, 
the effort to develop favorable facts through 
research and call such facts to the attention of 
customers through advertising and publicity. 

Commending the work done by Manager 
Paul L. Grady, of the joint Wooden Box 
Bureau, Mr. Shaw stated that the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association intends to 
continue its moral and financial support of 
wooden box promotion. He reminded the box 
manufacturers that competitors are extending 
themselves, particularly in the present period of 
depression, to get the best part of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. Pointing to the effectiveness 
of the wooden box “Fivefold Protection” adver- 
tising program and the favorable comment it is 
evoking, he urged that research to determine 
the competitive advantages of wooden con- 
tainers and the best way to build them to secure 
these advantages be continued and that as facts 
are developed they be given to the consuming 
public through advertising and publicity as the 
best means of keeping the cash registers 
ringing. 

Speaking on general lumber trade promotion, 
he said the N. L. M. A. will conduct its work 
along three general lines during 1930. These 
will be the continuation of advertising and other 
forms of publicity; concrete promotion of lum- 
ber uses by direct professional and technical 
work of a large staff of specialists; and re- 
search. 

“We need, and are securing, agencies to sup- 
ply us with facts about lumber—facts to im- 
prove manufacture, handling, specification, use, 
assembly and design,” Mr. Shaw said in ex- 
plaining the general lumber research program. 
“Following approval given at our annual meet- 
ing we are engaging in research projects which 
have to do basically with the quality, service- 
ability, and utility of lumber, such as moisture- 
proofing and shrinkage-proofing. If we could 
produce a product impervious to moisture and 
shrinkage factors, we could immediately put 
lumber in a class by itself. Most of today’s 
competition would be completely faded. No 
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ve all 

other material would stay ‘put’ as would lumber, 

and the price factor would also work to our 

advantage. T herefore, _our present commit- 

ments are in this direction. There is no better 

way for lumber to attack these modern com- 
titive situations.” 

Commending the box manufacturers on the 
arrangement for affording customers the serv- 
ices of a staff of packing and designing en- 
gineers to assist with shipping-room problems, 
Mr. Shaw explained that the National associa- 
tion is also affording important consumers the 
services of technicians to help in the solution 
of lumber use problems. The increasing avail- 
ability of a supply of guaranteed, identified lum- 
ber in the form of a grade-marked and trade- 
marked product, and the growing use of, and 
dependence upon, the car tally card of shipments 
is also working to the advantage among con- 
sumers of quality lumber, he said. 

Lumber’s competitors can be expected to 


forge ahead until it gives to lumber a public 
appeal for price, serviceability, appearance, and 
safety that will make the public prefer wood at 
a price which will leave a fair profit to those 
making and distributing wood products. 


* * * 
Protest Refrigerator Advertising 


Mempuis, TENN., May 19.—A _ resolution, 
concerning unfair advertising of refrigerators, 
was adopted at the regular meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis last Thursday, 
J. R. McFadden, president, presiding. 

The resolution, as adopted, was approved by 
this committee and also by J. H. Townshend, 
executive vice president of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute. It follows: 

WHEREAS, Advertising has recently appeared 
in national magazines and local newspapers in- 
ferring that steel exterior refrigerators are 
superior to wood refrigerators because steel 














BERMAN, Mr. Peavy said: 


duction. 


acquainted. 


wheat as well. 





Good Market For Majority of Production 


SHREVEPORT, LA., May 19.—A. J. Peavy, president of the Peavy- 
Wilson Lumber Co. and associated interests, while realizing and 
appreciating the depressed condition the lumber market is experi- 
encing, is not one of those who can see no silver lining to the cloud. 
To a representative of the AMERICAN LUM- 


“We do not find the lumber market as poor 
as it has been represented by any means. In 
fact, we have a very good market for about 
65 percent or 70 percent of our capacity pro- 
It is true there has been some de- 
cline in the market during the last six months, 
but this is only seasonable and in line with 
what is happening in other industries. In 
fact, I think the lumber business is in as good 
shape as is any industry with which I am 
It compares favorably with all 
of the leading industries, such as steel, coal, 
oil and paper, and I might include cotton and 
All of these industries have 
produced a little more than the demand re- 
quires at this time, and we can only hope to 
take care of the demand requirements. 
good crop this year, we are all going to have to go back to capacity 
production to take care of the revival of trade activities and the 
demand that will be made on us to furnish material for the con- 
struction activities and the progress now in the planning.” 





If we are favored with a 

















spend a conservatively estimated sum approxi- 
mating $40,000,000 this year in research, adver- 
tising, publicity and similar efforts to attract 
buyers’ attention, Mr. Shaw said. The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association intends 
similarly to drive at the market through the 
printed page. No such vast sum will be avail- 
able to lumber, but the industry is girding itself 
for an advertising campaign in 1931 that will 
be truly representative. Meanwhile, such funds 
as are available will be devoted to intensive 
appeal during the remainder of 1930 in maga- 
zines covering such important consumption 
fields as the architectural, engineering, building, 
purchasing agents, building and loan associa- 
tions, railroad buyers and lumber trade press. 

Faced with such tremendous competition as 
the $40,000,000 figure indicates, he urged the 
box manufacturers to intensify their efforts in 
the sector of the lumber field which belongs 
specially to them. He emphasized the manu- 
facturers’ intention to continue their co-opera- 
tive support, and said that in spite of the vast 
attack from all sides the industry intends to 


will not “warp” and because steel is more 
“modern,” and 

WHEREAS, Well made wood refrigerators, 
comparable in price with the steel refrigerators 
referred to in the advertising mentioned, are 
just as modern in design and appearance and 
just as serviceable, and free from warping and 
other deterioration as are steel refrigerators; 
and 

Wuereas, The air-filled cellular structure of 
wood gives it an insulating value several hun- 
dred times greater than that of steel, thus mak- 
ing wood a much more suitable structural ma- 
terial than steel for retarding the passage of 
heat through the walls of a refrigerator; 
therefore be it 


Resolved, By the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 


phis, that advertising of this type, which seeks. 


to promote the sale of a new product by unfair 
inferences in regard to the older product which 
it is trying to displace, should be condemned as 
inconsistent with the ethical standards of mod- 
ern business; and be it further 


Resolved, That the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis, both collectively and through the in- 
dividual action of its members, shall take steps 


to encourage the increased sale and use of well 
made wood refrigerators, both for ice and for 
mechanical refrigeration, by distributing in- 
formation as to the several real advantages of 
wood as a suitable and desirable material for 
the exterior sheathing of refrigerators; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to 
forward a copy of this resolution to other lum- 
ber organizations and to the publishers of maga- 
zines and newspapers in which such unfair 
advertising has appeared. 


Dr. James W. Lawrie, chemist, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., who is working in the interests of the 
lumber and woodworking industries, addressed 
the club, giving a description of the work now 
bemg done at the laboratories in Milwaukee. 

Donald R. Brewster, of the trade extension 
staff of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, told of a tentative arrangement 
made with the Frigidaire Corporation to fur- 
nish Frigidaire units installed in wood cabinets 
to those lumbermen who desire such a combina- 
tion. Several of those present announced their 
purpose to purchase such a refrigerator when 


available. 
* * * 


Use Wood for “Gym” Floor 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., May 19.—Marquette Uni- 
versity in this city solved a troublesome prob- 
lem recently by turning to lumber. The uni- 
versity gymnasium is inadequate to accommo- 
date the crowds that gather to witness the 
basket ball games. The university authorities 
naturally desired to accommodate the crowds. 
So to meet this situation a movable wooden 
basket ball floor was constructed for the Mil- 
waukee Auditorium, a large structure. 

* * * 


Using Wooden Containers 


The Hi-Rise Baking Powder Co. of Chi- 
cago, a new organization, owned and operated 
by L. W. Earl, who for twelve years was 
superintendent of the Calumet Baking Powder 
Co., is using wooden shipping containers ex- 
clusively. Mr, Earl informed a representative 
of the Wooden Box Bureau that previous ex- 
perience taught the impracticability and grief 
of using substitute shipping cases. The com- 
pany ships most of its products out of town 
and has no claims for damaged goods. 

x * * 


Improvement in May Outiook 


WasuincTon, D. C., May 19.—According to 
the May summary of the lumber market, issued 
last week by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the demand for lumber dur- 
ing May will be better throughout the country 
than it was in April, with the exception of 
Texas and New Orleans trading territory. 
Texas indicates no change. All the other of 
the sixteen regions into which the country is 
divided for the purposes of this survey show 
some betterment, although it is noteworthy only 
in the Southeast, and in the Kansas-Nebraska- 
Oklahoma-western Missouri territory. 

* * * 


Panels from White House 


WasHINGTON, D. C., May 19.—A room in 
the beautiful Corby residence on a large estate 
outside of the national capital is paneled in 
wood taken from the White House roof when 
it was remodeled about two years ago. The 
Land Woodwork Co. made the panels from the 
historic White House yellow pine timbers. 
Arthur B. Heaton was the architect, and Davis, 
Wick & Rosengarten, the contractors. 

* * * 


Mural Painter Prefers Wood 


New York, May 19.—Beautiful woods are 
selected by LeRoy Daniel MacMorris, the cre- 
ator of wonderful screens, for his settings of 
rare opulence. Mr. MacMorris, sometimes 
called the pioneer in the field of movable murals, 
paints his pictures in brilliant lacquers and is a 
craftsman as well, often carving the special 
and appropriate frames which he designs for 
his pictures and screens, finding in wood a fer- 
tile field for individuality of grain, color and 
adaptability to varied treatments. 
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Some Yarns Garnered Here and There 


—————— 


Carrying Moisture Standards Through to the Finished Jobh—Making Ideas 
W ork—A Small Dealer’s Philosophy—Conventtoneering 


At the Southern Pine conven- 
tion there was an exhibit that 
retailers ought to see. That it 
was intended for manufacturers 
does not make it less important 
in our business. 

It illustrated one factor of the 
moisture-content campaign that 
is being carried on for the pur- 
pose of making lumber the su- 
perior building material that it 
ought to be. 

A panel of flooring was laid 
with boards that had been cor- 
rectly dried but that had been 
stored in an open shed. The 
rain did not actually fall on the 
piles, but currents of moist out- 
door air washed along the front 
ends of them. 

About three feet of these ex- 
posed ends were used. Then 
the panel was exposed to or- 
dinary indoor temperatures and 
conditions. 

The inner ends stayed tight; 
but at the outer ends the 
boards had shrunk until a dime 
could be pushed down into the 
cracks between them. 


A Good Board Gone Wrong 


If flooring, properly dried to 
the percentage called for in the 
rules, will pick up this much 
moisture in a manufacturer’s 
open shed, it will do the same 
thing in a retailer’s open shed, 
too. If the moisture-content 
rule is to mean anything in the 
one field where it is important, 
namely in the customer’s build- 
ing, then properly dried lumber 
must be given a chance to stay 
dry until used. 

Nothing is going to give a 
bigger boost to substitutes for 
wood flooring, whether it is of 
soft- or of hardwoods, than 
flooring that pulls apart in this 
ugly fashion. 

Every time the housewife 
dusts this open-work stuff she is 
going to dislike it more. The 
only way to have flooring right 
is to make and keep the stock 
properly, until it is down and 
finished. 

+ * * 

In this connection something 
should be said about sub-floor- 
ing. This lumber doesn’t need 
to be so high grade, so far as 
knots and such defects are con- 
cerned, but it does need to be 
dry. 


Some contractors pay no - 


attention to the dryness of sub- 
flooring. It goes down even if 
the hammers splash water out 
of it. That’s bad business. 
Thorough nailing helps, but a 
wet board can’t be nailed well 
enough to keep it from moving 
when it dries out. 


A Floor’s Underwear 

Some contractors use 12-inch 
sub-flooring. Eight inches is the 
limit of safety, and six inches 
is still better. A cupping sub- 
floor board or one that moves 
in any way will pull the nails 
and start squeaks that are then 
a permanent sound effect in the 
house. 

Incidentally, end-matching is 
an aid in stopping floor squeaks 
before they start. 

* « * 

The Southern Pine had an- 
other exhibit of damp lumber; 
not green or soaking wet, but 


these undried areas pulled apart 
and cupped. The color was dif- 
ferent and looked like the be- 
ginning of dry rot. 

No retailer wants damp lum- 
ber; and the moisture-content 
rule helps him to avoid getting 
it. But now and then he does 
get such a shipment; and when 
that happens it isn’t enough to 
demand an inspection and get 
his rebate on the degrade. The 
lumber is still there and still 
wet. When he piles it he’ll do 
well to look to the sticks he 
uses and to see that the yard 
men get these sticks in a 
straight vertical row so _ that 
there’ll be no permanent wave 
in the lumber. 

It doesn’t improve any kind 
of lumber, common or finish, to 
have these avoidable irregulari- 
ties in it. Certainly these ir- 
regularities do not add to the 
loyalty of customers; and loyal- 
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“About eighteen dogs got under there. * * * Finally I dug up an old pistol 
* * * and threw it at a big dog” 


just damp. It had been piled on 
sticks to dry.. It was wide stuff, 
and the sticks used in piling 
were the same wide, damp stuff; 
taken right out of the same pile. 

Where the stick crossed the 
boards in the pile there had been 
little drying. At the points of 
contact it was the same as 
though the lumber had been 
piled solid. When the lumber 


was laid in a tight panel and 
allowed to dry naturally, all of 


ty of the public is something 
all of us are trying to create. 
* * * 

“The new methods of lumber 
merchandising,” said a _  well- 
known southern dealer, “are 
something like principles of 
law. They’re not self operating. 
A judge uses legal principles 
and precedents to help him make 
up his mind how he’s going to 
deal practically with the ques- 
tion he has to decide, 


“In about the same way the 
new ideas of customer financ. 
ing and home modernization 
help a dealer decide what he’s 
going to do with his practical] 
problem. He can’t install them, 
set them going and go off and 
leave them. They’re not self op. 
erating. Some men can make 
them work. Others can’t, and 
they probably ought not to try; 
not at least until they are ready 
to do some careful experiment- 
ing in applying them. 


Oft in the Stilly Night 


“T rather thought of this the 
other day in another connec- 
tion. One of the grills under 
my house got loose, and along 
in the night about eighteen 
dogs got under there and just 
about tore the place down. I 
tried to drive them out. Finally 
I dug up an old pistol that 
hadn’t been shot for ten years 
or more, but I couldn’t make 
the blamed thing go off. I final- 
ly got disgusted and threw it at 
a big dog and hit him in the 
head. At last I got the dogs 
out, dragged the pistol out with 
a rake and put it away. 

“I suppose my children heard 
me talking about it. Anyway one 
little chap hunted up the pistol, 
and zowie! He shot a hole 
through the biggest mirror in 
the house! He could make the 
old thing shoot, if I couldn’t. 

“That wasn’t all. The next 
day I fixed the grill and went 
around the house, making it all 
but air tight. I was going to 
get some sleep. It was some- 
thing like these air-tight meth- 
ods a lot of us try, for the pur- 
pose of shutting out competi- 
tion, so we can go to sleep 
again. That night along about 
two o’clock the dogs sounded 
off. I’d shut three of the brutes 


under the house, and_ they 
couldn’t get away!” 
a ” * 

“T° reckon,” said a friendly 


dealer as we sat in his small 
and unassuming office, “I reckon 
you trade-journal boys are just 
naturally interested in the yards 
that put up a fine front. That’s 
all right, and I ain’t blaming 
you any. It must be lots more 
fun writing about the man who 
has big ideas and makes 4 
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poten Are 
splash in the community. May- 
pe he’s the important fellow, if 
other things are equal; for the 
progressive chaps are the ones 
who make the experiments and 
find out what are the right ways 
of doing things. 

“But there’s a lot more things 
to running a profitable business 
than nice offices and rapid-fire 
cost systems and service that 
just leans over to do something 
for a customer before he knows 
he wants it done. 


Customers, and Customers 


“Maybe there’s towns where 
the general average of home 
owners want all these things 
done for them and have got the 
money to pay the price. 

“But in this town of mine 
and in quite a snag of other 
towns where I’ve looked around 
there’s folks who don’t want 
things done that way and could- 
n't afford it if they did. They 
live in mighty small, plain 
places. Most of the repairs and 
the little additions and things 
that get done, they do for 
themselves. If a jag of lumber 
costs $14 in one place and $11 
somewhere else, that difference 
is a heap more important to 
them than whether a brand new 
truck delivers it in fifteen min- 
utes. In fact they’re likely to 
come down in the old Model-T 
and haul it out home, them- 
selves. They don’t care such a 
lot about this architectural 
service or whether we’re fixed to 
give them a lump-sum on the 
job. Shelter comes a long way 
ahead of architecture, and a 
man who aims to lay a new 
porch floor with his own ham- 
mer and saw ain’t much inter- 
ested in how much we'd charge 
to do it for him. There’s a lot 
of these people. Did you ever 
think about the figures the so- 
cial service experts fix up about 
the minimum income a family 
has to have to get along at all? 
And then did you ever try to 
count up the families that don’t 
have that much and still make 
out some way? 


Keeping Overhead Down 


“Well, I’ve got plenty of cus- 
tomers who are right down on 
this line. Some are a little 
above it, but they don’t count 
much on making a show. And 
all of them need a little lum- 
ber. Sometimes one of these 
families builds itself a new 
house; and when it does, the 
corners have to be cut pretty 
Close. So I run my yard along 
as best I can. The overhead is 
mighty low, and I’ve learned 
all sorts of ways to save a little 
here and there. I know lumber 
Pretty well. I’ve worked in saw- 
mills. I keep my buying costs 
down. I make a pretty fair 


income, for me, and I keep costs 
low for my customers. 

“There’s a dealer in this town 
who’s cutting a wide swath. 
He’s an awful nice young chap, 
and we get along fine. But he’s 
got twenty times as much money 
tied up in his plant as I have in 
mine. It’s pretty to look at. I 
like to go around and see it 
every now and then. But my, 
what it costs to run that place! 
I belong to the same lodge with 
this young fellow, and he’s al- 
ways a leader. He gets impa- 
tient with some of us who count 
money pretty close. There’ll be 
something he wants the lodge to 
do that will cost a couple of 
thousand dollars. He’ll tell us, 


trusive little yards, serving peo- 
ple of small income in ways in 
which they want to be served. 
To urge the whole gamut of 
“modern, up-to-date methods” 
upon them would be a stupid 
failure to understand their sit- 
uation. We might add, though, 
for what it is worth, that from 
independent sources we learn 
that this unassuming dealer last 
year made more net profit than 
did the dealer with the plant 
costing twenty times as much. 
That hardly expresses it. The 
big yard didn’t make a nickel. 
The little one made its usual 
modest income. 

“Yeah,” said a dealer of the 
Upper Valley as he put his feet 























“Andy said he knew an oyster bar * * * and I stood by while a lyrical 
oyster shucker undressed half a peck of fatal beauties” 


kind of short, that it’s only 
about $10 or less apiece, and he 
can’t see why anybody should 
bother over a little sum like 
that. He takes the same ideas 
into his own business. It won’t 
cost such a lot, and look how 
fine it’ll be. 

“We get along, because we 
don’t compete hardly at all. My 
customers wouldn’t think of go- 
ing to his yard, and his probably 
wouldn’t come to me. He com- 
plains sometimes because my 
prices by the thousand are so 
low. But I’m making a fair 
profit, doing things my way, and 
why should I charge more? I 
never talk around that I’m 
cheaper than he is. I don’t have 
to. My own customers know it. 
I reckon they know why. It’s 
because I ain’t loaded up with 
service like he is. He’s an aw- 
ful nice boy, and I wish him 
good luck. But except that we 
both have lumber you could 
hardly say we were in the same 
line of business.” 


Methods Must Fit 


The Realm sets this down 
without comment. It needs 
none. There are hundreds and 
even thousands of these unob- 


on the desk, “I went to the con- 
vention last winter. I always 
aim to go when I can get away, 
though it’s kind of a long haul 
to get from here to the big town. 
One of my competitors put on 
a regular campaign to get the 
boys to go. He made a big 
speech at the group meeting to 
the general effect that a man 
couldn’t afford to be a wheelbar- 
row in a gas age, and if he 
didn’t curry some of the moss 
off his back now and then he’d 
get to be a grand old ruin but 
not a lumber dealer. I guess 
maybe you know him. Most 
people know Long Andy. Well, 
Andy and I fixed it up to go to- 
gether to the convention. 


Andy Knew a Place 


“We got there in the morning, 
hooked us a double room and 
then went out to walk off the 
effects of the sleeping car. Andy 
said he knew an oyster bar, and 
he never did feel like he’d been 


to the convention until he could - 


lean up and have him some big 
ones right out of the shell. 
Oysters in the morning didn’t 
listen so hot, but I said I’d go 
along. We walked about two 
miles, and I stood by while a 


lyrical oyster shucker undressed 
half a peck of fatal beauties that 
slid down into Andy’s dark en- 
virons. Then-he said he didn’t. 
feel so good and he guessed he’d 
have to have something for his 
stummick. He said he knew a 
place; but there was a tax ex- 
pert on the program that I 
wanted to hear. So I departed 
firmly from Andy and got lost 
trying to find my way back. I 
got into the hall just in time to 
hear the applause when the ex- 
pert sat down. 


“I didn’t see any more of 
Andy that day. It was a mighty 
good meeting, and one man es- 
pecially was worth the price of 
admission. He said there were 
so many empty houses in his 
neck of the woods that he was 
building his sales by a system- 
atic canvass for repairs and re- 
modeling. In fact modernizing 
and practical ways of promoting 
this kind of trade made up the 
backbone of the convention. I 
picked up a lot of ideas that 
have kept my old boat off the 
rocks this spring. 


It Wasn’t a Sawmill 


“About four in the morning 
Andy barged in, smoking a root 
that smelled like a short cifcuit 
and singing about Mademoiselle 
of Armenteers a le hi hee hoo. 
An hour or so later I struggled 
awake again, thinking I must be 
in a sawmill. But it was just 
Andy in the adjoining bed with 
his pants tied around his neck, 
sleeping out loud and making 
sounds like an orphan calf. 
Shoes and shakes had no ap- 
parent effect except to get him 
slightly off key. 

“About nine o’clock Andy 
struggled down stairs, looking 


not so good. He said his stum-. 


mick still annoyed him and that 
if he was to get the most out 
of the convention he’d have to 
take something for it. He knew 
a place. I told him to go on into 
the lunch room and have some 
oatmeal and fried aigs. Andy 
went white to the gills, clapped 
one hand over his mouth and 
struggled silently. ‘That dang 
near did it,” he muttered and 
hurried away to find the place 
he knew about. I didn’t see him 
any more. I don’t know how or 
when he got home. 

“But at the next meeting of 
the local group Andy told the 
boys all about the convention. 
He said the big idea that every- 
body agreed on was that this 
must be a year of new building. 
Every dealer was supposed to 
sell his community on the idea 
of a new house in every block. 
I didn’t hear anything like that, 
but I reckon Andy and I went 
to different conventions. Trust 
Andy to know how to curry off 
that moss and how not to be a 
wheelbarrow in a gas age.” 
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Modernization Campaign Awakens City 
Well Organized Co-operative Effort Is Getting Results 


SpriNcFieLp, Itt., May 19.—The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN represent- 
ative looked—then rubbed his eyes 
and looked again, when upon open- 
ing the Sunday Illinois State Reg- 
ister there appeared, in a full page 
ad about home modernizing, the 
faces of two nationally known 
stage and screen stars, together 
with large photographs of their 
homes ! 

More than that, in the hand- 
writing of each, there appeared 
messages enthusiastically boosting 
the home modernizing campaign 
now in progress in this city. The 
two stars happened to be playing 
a local engagement and through a 
little clever advertising work there 
resulted this striking full-page 
presentation of the modernizing 
proposition, in a vein that doubt- 
less arrested the attention of many 
readers who might have passed 
over the ordinary type of adver- 
tisement. 

That is just a straw showing 
that the people of Springfield are 
being made “modernization con- 
scious” to a degree never before 
attempted in this city. Nor was 
the theatrical advertisement the 
only appeal on behalf of modern- 
izing contained in that issue, for 
another full page ad presented the 
subject in a more detailed way, 
with a return coupon designed to 
secure immediate action. That 
advertisement was headed “Home 
Modernizing Will Help Make 
Springfield The Inspiring City.” 
“Before and after’ photographs 
showing the results obtained by 
the modernization of a half-dozen 
old houses furnished visual evi- 
dence of the benefits of this pro- 
cess, 

Another large advertisement, 
without illustrations but of the 
“brass tacks” order, occupied a 
dominant position on still another 
page of the same Sunday issue of 
the newspaper. The last mentioned 
advertisement is reproduced on 
this page, of course much reduced. 

A page also was devoted to ar- 
ticles and stories concerning mod- 
ernizing, and the advertising pages 
of the paper were plentifully sprin- 
kled with individual advertisements 
of lumber and material dealers and 
other merchants interested in pro- 
moting modernizing because it 
means increased business for them. 

But readers of the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN doubtless will be 
chiefly interested in what might be 
termed the “set-up,” or the me- 
chanics of the campaign, how it is 
being conducted, and what may 
reasonably be looked for in the 
way of results. 

This modernizing cam paign, 
which started originally in a small 
way through the purchase of a 
modernization service from a news 
syndicate, has blossomed into a 
full-grown and powerful influence 
through the efforts of the Illinois 
State Register. In co-operation 
with the building industry of 
Springfield this leading news 
has undertaken the big task of edu- 





cating the owners of run-down, 
antiquated, old-style houses to de- 
velop them into up-to-the-minute, 
modern homes through employ- 
ment of the services of lumber 
dealers, plumbing contractors, ar- 
chitects etc., at no cost for service 
to the modernizer or home owner. 

The newspaper maintains a mod- 
ernizing bureau to give aid in the 


of the office on the ground floor of 
the State Register building. 

A draftsman of many years’ ex- 
perience, thoroughly versed in 
architectural work, was employed 
by the dealers in conjunction with 
the State Register at a salary to 
start of $45 a week, for the first 
six months. Besides this outlay a 
total of $225 a month is budgeted 
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One of the newspaper advertisements, with return coupon, appearing in 
the Springfield (Ill.) modernizing campaign. 


work, co-operating with the en- 
tire building industry of the city. 
Through ten of the leading build- 
ing material dealers in Springfield, 
selling at wholesale and retail 
practically every bit of material 
needed in modernization or build- 
ing, the newspaper has established 
this home modernization bureau in 
its own building, devoting a val- 
uable portion of the front part of 
its spacious business office to this 
purpose. The bureau is operated 
on a co-operative basis, and rent 
is eliminated through maintenance 


for the use of the bureau for other 
expense incidental to the work. 

Of this $225, the newspaper, in 
addition to providing free rent, 
pays $125 monthly, the balance of 
which is pro-rated among the ten 
concerns co-operating in the bu- 
reau. This figure is to be in- 
creased at the end of the first six 
months, as it was in the nature of 
an experiment to start, and as its 
work progresses more money will 
be put into it. 

1, G. Franks, building advertis- 
ing manager of the newspaper, 





who has taken a keen interest jn 
the operation of the bureau, ¢o- 
operates thoroughly with the 
draftsman in charge of the work 
and directs all inquiries to him, 

When inquiries from the coupon 
advertisements are received at the 
office, they are immediately turned 
over to the draftsman in charge 
of the modernization department, 
who at once follows up by making 
personal calls on the persons send- 
ing in the coupons. He sketches 
the suggested modernization 
changes, and after securing the 
approval of the home owner calls 
in one of the ten members of the 
bureau, who in turn calls a con- 
tractor to look over the proposi- 
tion. The home owner may des- 
ignate either the one member of 
the association he desires to han- 
dle the job, and: may also suggest 
the contractor he may want to 
bid on the job, or put in the work, 
As all the contractors buy their 
materials etc. from one of the ten 
members, they are impartial in the 
selection of the contractor. 

Should the home owner have no 
choice as to selection of one of 
the ten members of the associa- 
tion to supervise, the bureau man- 
ager makes the selection, rotating 
the members alphabetically. 

When discussing modernization 
with any prospect, the manager of 
the department impresses upon the 
home owner the fact that this mod- 
ernization service and advice is 
absolutely without charge. He is 
informed that its purpose is to pro- 
vide Springfield with better living 
conditions and better homes and 
at the same time supplying em- 
ployment for contractors and their 
men and creating business for the 
material dealers. For this reason 
all modernizers are urged to make 
all their purchases of _ Springfield 
dealers and merchants. 

Naturally, this work applies 
mostly to the smaller homes and 
businesses. Free advice is granted 
to many home owners who pre- 
fer doing their own remodeling, 
because as long as their buying is 
done in Springfield, the State Reg- 
ister and the co-operating dealers 
feel that their work is worth while. 

Every week a three- or four- 
page section is devoted exclusively 
to modernization advertising, with 
illustrations run every Sunday of 
a home that has been modernized, 
showing the structure before and 
after modernization. These illus- 
trations are from actual photo- 
graphs of such jobs, these being 
much more convincing than imagi- 
native drawings would be. 

In addition to all this, stories 
on many phases of modernizing 
are published, such as_ heating, 
plumbing, decorating, landscaping, 
gardening etc. 

A photograph is also run every 
Sunday of a new home, together 
with the plan and a story in con- 
nection; besides other stories which 
are of value to the prospective 
home owner who may wish to 
a lot and build. Articles also run 
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each Sunday on the financing of 
new homes and of modernizing 
jot number of the Springfield 
jumber dealers were asked by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as to what 
they thought of the effectiveness 
and value of the campaign. The 
consensus was that this enterprise 
promises to do more for the im- 
provement of the city through the 
modernizing of its old homes, than 
anything that has been attempted 
along similar lines in a long time. 

“We are glad to say that this 
undertaking appears to be steadily 
gaining momentum and promises 
to more than justify the expense 
attendant on its inception and 
prosecution,” said W. O, Vreden- 
burgh, of the Peter Vredenburgh 
Lumber Co. “At this stage it is 
not possible to predict just what 
measure of success we can expect 
during the approaching season, and 
accordingly we refrain from com- 
mitting ourselves to a too optimis- 


the local modernizing bureau is, 
we believe, more or less parallel 
with such bureaus established else- 
where, with the possible exception 
that the undertaking is financially 
supported solely by the Illinois 
State Register and the building 
material interests, without partici- 
pation of the contracting, plumb- 
ing, electrical or other elements. 
Thus confining the bureau’s ad- 
ministration to one classification 
has the advantage of entailing less 
friction of conflicting interests, and 
more direct movement along the 
lines best accomplishing the pri- 
mary aim of the bureau; namely, 
the creating of new business, 
rather than alloting various pros- 
pects or parcels of business devel- 
oped into the hands of several dif- 
ferent elements working for di- 
rect, immediate returns.” 

Thomas C, Dunham, of the 
Fitzpatrick Lumber Co., was en- 
thusiastic, saying: “We _ expect 
great results from this work. Al- 


office is swamped with inquiries 
about remodeling. Also, there will 
be a lot of work done that will not 
come through the office, by peopte 
getting the idea through the news- 
paper advertisements and publicity, 
and seeing how others have im- 
proved their property through 
modernization. It is going to be a 
very good thing for Springfield 
because of improving the appear- 
ance of old residences, and a good 
thing for the dealers because of 
developing business that otherwise 
would not be done. I can safely 
say that all dealers concerned are 
well satisfied with the arrange- 
ment and that each will receive his 
own share of the new business 
created by this movement.” 

“The campaign is still too young 
to say much in a definite way,” 
said John M. Bryden, president 
Springfield Lumber Co., “but we 
hope not only to create more busi- 
ness but to be of benefit to the city 
in the way of modernizing old 


minds of the local people for more 
new homes.” 

C. W. H. Schuck, of Schuck & 
Son, said that the proposition 
seems to be working very satis- 
factorily, continuing: “We are of 
the opinion that this modernizing 
bureau has uncovered a world of 
business which otherwis¢ would 
not have materialized, and that un- 
doubtedly during the months to 
come there will be a great deal 
more remodeling done. The cam- 
paign has already resulted in our 
getting quite a number of pros- 
pects, from which several sales 
have been made. As the lumber 
and material dealers are taking 
care of the financing of the move- 
ment, there is likely to be less mis- 
understanding than if other lines 
were involved, as they have no one 
to account to but themselves, 
whereas were all the other vari- 
ous building interests financially 
interested it would be very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to satisfy 








tic statement. The functioning of 


ready the man in charge of the 


homes and creating a desire in the 


everybody.” 


Ohio Retail Firm Occupies Up-to-date Plant 


CINCINNATI, On1I0, May 19.—Some lumber 
yards are tucked away in secluded nooks and 
hard to find even if one knows the general 
location. Quite different, however, is the location 
of the new plant of the Westwood Planing Mill 
Co., Bridgetown Road at Brater street, which 
like a “city set upon a hill” can not be over- 
looked, either by the possible customer seek- 
ing it, or by the casual passerby. 

Situated on a knoll, it is visible from a dis- 
tance of several miles in all directions, and 
the buildings are made still more conspicuous 
by being painted in the company’s color scheme 
of brilliant yellow. This color scheme by the 
way, also is carried out on the company’s 
trucks, and even the letterheads and other office 
stationery is of the same distinctive color. 


The Westwood Planing Mill Co. was estab- 
lished in 1914, and until moving into its new 
quarters was located at Glenmore avenue and 
the C. & W. Railroad tracks. A full stock 
of lumber and other building materials is car- 
ried, and a completely equipped planing mill is 
operated. On the company’s buildings are 
painted—one on each face—its slogans, as fol- 
lows: “See Westwood for Good Wood,” and, 
“A Friendly Bunch of Lumbermen.” 

The office is 36 by 48 feet, with brown stained 
18-inch shingles, and 5/4 by 10 cypress bevel 
siding. A colonial entrance with fluted col- 
umns, and flagstone for the porch floor, impart 
a touch of distinction. The front door has 
twelve large lights, with side-lights arranged 
accordingly, 

_The entire front part of the office on one 
side of the door is given over to display space, 
with office space on the other side, a 16-foct 
counter separating the office portion. This 
counter is a very attractive piece of office 
equipment, having a 20-inch top of solid green 
formica with walnut formica inlaid in a neat 
pattern, while the front is a perfectly matched 


piece of selected quartered red gum 7-ply panel, 
all in one piece, 36 inches high and 12 feet 
long. This panel repeats the same design every 
ten inches. 

It is hardly proper 
to speak of the display 
room as a “room,” be- 
cause the customer is 
right in it as soon as he 
enters the door. There 
is a corridor through 
the center of the build- 
ing, with offices opening 





MYERS Y. COOPER, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 


Governor of Ohio, and 
President Westwood 
Planing Mill Co. 





into it, these consisting 


the shipping office, the 
drafting room, and the 
manager’s office, besides 
the layout in the front. 

The manager’s office is finished in buff Cali- 
fornia stucco. A glass panel set in one wall 
makes him readily visible to all customers en- 
tering the front door. The office is finished 
mostly in red gum, with the casings beveled 
about one-third their width, making a sanitary 
trim and something new to this market. Dif- 
ferent types and patterns of doors have been 
used throughout the offices, to afford a demon- 
stration to customers of just how they would 
look installed. 

The mill is 72 by 100 feet, the side walls 
being made up mainly of large windows, with 
prism glass for the upper tier of sash in the 
center of the building. 





of three sales offices, - 


The warehouse is 120 by 120 feet, with one 
end built like a lean-to, touching the edge of 
the railway siding. The two buildings are ar- 
ranged in “L” shape, with a fire wall between. 

The entire yard, and the driveways through 
the lumber piles, are paved with concrete. 

A labor saving method of handling deliv- 
eries is in use, the beds of the truck being so 
constructed as to slide off the truck on to 
rollers. The beds are then rolled on to dollies 
and pushed around the yard by a “dink,” for 
loading. The loaded body is then transferred 
to the truck by means of the rollers. The truck 
is in the yard only long enough to pick up the 
loaded bodies, a few minutes for each trip. 

A tile structure, with imposing brick stack, 
houses the heating plant, shavings shed and 
the 3-truck garage. The heating plant is of 
the low pressure steam type, heating the mill to 
60 degrees when the thermometer stands at 
zero outside. 

The Westwood Planing Mill Co. enjoys the 
honor and distinction of having as its presi- 
dent Myers Y. Cooper, Governor of the State 
of Ohio. Or, to put it another way, the State 
of Ohio is honored by having a lumberman 
as its chief executive, as Mr. Cooper was 
interested in the lumber business before he be- 
came governor. 

The other officers of the company are: Ed- 
ward C. Cordes, vice president; Edward J. 
Herrnstein, vice president; H. A. Winkler, 
treasurer; John E. Herrnstein, secretary. 

This enterprising concern has long been a 
subscriber to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and 
Secretary Herrnstein took occasion to remark 
that he gets a good deal of pleasure as well 
as benefit from reading the paper. 





a@aaea: 


Hatr a billion board feet of lumber—about 
3,800 acres of forest—are used each year in the 
anthracite coal mines. 














New office building of the Westwood Planing Mill Co. 








View of the mill, with glimpse of warehouse at right 
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Helping the Customer to Pay His Account 


Lumberman in Lansing, Mich., Once Skeptical, Now an Enthusiastic Supporter 
of Industrial Bank, Says It Pays to Endorse Debtors’ Notes 


Over in Lansing, Mich., some lumbermen 
and other merchants have discovered a way 
to finance small purchases, and use the same 
“machinery” to collect accounts long past 
due and in frequent cases even those dread 
bogies known as charge-offs have been 
brought back to the realm of usefulness. 
Last year over a million dollars’ worth of 
such business was done. 

A representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN discovered some of the results of this 
unusually successful organization when a few 
weeks ago he visited the Hager & Cove Lum- 
ber Co.’s building material and model home 
show. During the course of the writer’s 
wandering through the many exhibits (the 
general impressions of which were recorded 
in a story which appeared on pages 50-51 
of the April 5 issue) he stopped, surprised, 
before one booth the outstanding display of 
which was a large chart containing many 
figures arranged in several columns. Two 
tables and the booth railing were covered 
with little pamphlets. It was the exhibit of 
Lansing’s Industrial Bank. A bank taking 
part in a lumberman’s building material ex- 
position! And why? 

That question was quickly answered by 
Secretary-Treasurer F. E. Baker, who was in 
charge of the exhibit. He explained that 


accounts. 


task of interesting local business men in 
this plan, I told them that it would be a 
means—the ideal way—to collect difficult 
The kind of accounts every mer- 
chant has—men who are honest, and want 
to pay their bills, but somehow just can’t 
seem to get it done. Take, for instance, the 
man who has several different creditors, all 
clamoring for their money. Perhaps he has 
been hit by illness, or some such thing. If 
he tries the only apparent expedient—that of 
paying each one a little at a time—it is a 
slow and difficult process, and leaves him 
discouraged and his creditors in bad humor 
to put it mildly. What he needs is some 
one place to pay all those bills—he needs 
to mobilize them. That’s what the Indus- 
trial Bank does for him. We lend him 
enough money to pay all his bills, and so, 
instead of paying each creditor a little now 
and then, he has all those bills paid at once. 
Then he repays us in weekly payments. 
“Now, as to the way we lend money. Sup- 
pose Bill Jones owes the Hager & Cove 
Lumber Co. $200. Mr. Jones gives us his 
note for $200, and Al Hager indorses it. That, 
of course, is all the security we need, and 
sO we pay up this $200 that Jones owes. 
Then he, Jones, comes down every week 
to our office and pays the money back to us 


just One person a reasonable amount—reg- 
sonable for his particular income—each week, 
Thus the harried one is enabled to pull him. 
self out of debt on the same sort of terms 
he would use to buy a new radio or similar 
much-advertised “pay-easy” article. 

While doctors and hospitals, who respond 
to emergency calls, to relieve distress and 
often to save lives, without asking the age- 
old question of “Where will the money come 
from?” find this wonderfully well adapted 
to the solution of their collection problems, 
and other merchants of Lansing use it reg- 
ularly for their customers, the lumber com- 
pany seems to furnish about the best ex- 
ample of the possibilities of the industrial 
bank plan. Mr. Hager told what it has 
meant to him and his firm, and how he was 
induced to be one of the more-than-hundred 
Lansing business men who are stockholders, 

“When Mr. Baker approached me with the 
idea, I was skeptical. But I offered to take 
$1,000 worth of stock—and pay him in ac- 
counts to be collected. He agreed, and we 
called in the debtors—a tough bunch of 
‘lemons’ some of them were, too, accounts 
so old we had charged them off—and of 
course they were willing enough, The bank 
got their notes which I indorsed, and im- 
mediately I got my thousand dollars—in 





Building Activities Continue Upward Movement 





Building and construction activities in the United States, 
which began to show a definite improvement in March, are con- 
tinuing their upward movement, according to official building 
permit reports received by S. W. Straus & Co. During the 
month of April, permits issued in 584 leading cities and towns 
throughout the country amounted to $210,411,881, a gain of 12 
percent over March, when the total was $188,452,117. March in 
turn had gained 46 percent over February. 

The April figures are particularly significant in view of the 
fact that the normal trend in building permits between the 
months of March and April is slightly downward. The gain reg- 
istered during the past month indicates that the outlook for 
increased building activities from now on is encouraging. 

The April permits revealed a loss of 61 percent from April, 
1929, when the total was $541,343,313. In this connection, how- 
ever, it should be remembered that April, 1929, like March of 
that year was an abnormal month in building permits due to the 


excessive volume of plans hastily filed in New York City in an- 
ticipation of the Multiple Dwellings legislation pending at Albany. 
Excluding New York City, April, 1930, had a loss of 39 percent 
from April, 1929. 

For the first time since October, 1929, the Straus index of 
building permits, after allowance has been made for seasonal 
and trend factors, shows an upward tendency toward normal 
volume of construction. 

The Straus index of building permits, unadjusted for the 
above factors, was 63.3 for April, as compared with 58.6 for 
March and 40.0 for February. It is important to note here that 
April, 1930, index is only 29.9 percent below normal, when sea- 
sonal and trend factors are considered, whereas the March, 1930, 
index was 42.6 percent below normal This increase is not 
entirely due to the fact that the April seasonal factor is lower 
than that of March and, therefore, points to a decided improve- 
ment in the building outlook. 








A. J. Hager, president and general man- 
ager of the lumber company, is vice presi- 
dent and one of the directors of the bank. 


—about 8 percent. 


in installments at a reasonable interest rate 
Result, the lumber com- 


stock of course. 
up promptly and without any trouble. 


All of those bills were paid 





Afso, the lumber firm is one of the most 
consistent users of the financial institution’s 
services, which have proved so beneficial to 
the merchants of Lansing that the fame of 
the bank has been noised around the State, 
and similar groups of business men have 
been organized in Jackson and Flint. “And,” 
the secretary said, “even now two men from 
Saginaw are talking to Al Hager, in his pri- 
vate office, to discover if the same kind of 
proposition could be put in operation in their 
city.” 

“But Mr. Baker,” we asked, “what does 
your bank do, how does it work, that these men 
are so interested in it?” 


Painless Collection of Bills 


“Well,” he replied, “in the first place, when 
I came here to Lansing and started on the 


pany gets its money the way it likes to get 
it, all in one lump and immediately, and the 
customer gets the privilege of being able 
to look any man in the eye, without any 
worry about a debt he owes somewhere.” 


To Pay Several Creditors 


This system is easy to apply to the prob- 
lem of “mobilizing” the bills for a man who 
is faced with the necessity of paying several 
creditors at once, and who has but little 
money week available to liquidate his 
debts. He gives the bank a note to cover 
the amount of each account payable, and 
each note is indorsed by its respective cred- 
itor. The latter is protected because he is 
responsible for only the amount he receives 
from the bank. The bank, after paying each 
of the bills in full, pools the amounts into 
one account, and the debtor then is paying 





know they were, because I didn’t hear any 
kick from the bank about any of them. And 
I would have heard, the very day after one 
of the men neglected to come in at the ap- 
pointed time and make his payment. Then, 
you see, in addition to the bank reminding 
him of the date, I would go see him myself 
and tell him, ‘Now listen here, I indorsed 
that note of yours, and if you don’t pay I’m 
responsible, for I signed that paper to tell 
the bank you’re an honest man. What's the 
matter? It’s hard for a man to resist 4 
thing like that. But even if he did resist it 
and after making his payments for a month or 
so changed his mind and forced me, as the i- 
dorser, to make good on the rest of it, I still 
would be money ahead, because whatever money 
was collected was just that much more than 

would have got otherwise. I would have to pay 
the bank, but I would only be paying back part 
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of the money they handed over to me at the 
time the loan was made. That’s the way the 
merchant who indorses the note is protected. 
“So all the accounts were collected, and 
I became a stockholder in the bank—a stock 
that pays good money on the investment. 
Of course, in my case I didn’t really have 
any investment, you might say, because I 
had given up hope of ever seeing the money 
from those accounts. It returns money in 
more ways than one, for some of those men 
who would hesitate about coming around 
for more materials when they owed me a 
bill now feel free to come, and do come, 
to buy the materials for other building jobs. 
“This bank proposition comes in handy for 
the financing of the smaller building projects 
and repair jobs, too. Under its license, 


Industrial Bank, and that makes a conveni- 
ent way for a wage-earner or a salaried man 
to buy his home repairs and _ remodeling. 
He pays for it out of his income, but he 
gets it immediately, for of course as a rule 
we sell him not just the materials but the 
completed job. It used to be that a man was 
proud of the fact that he did his own house 
repairing and roofing and such jobs. Now- 
adays he’s proud of the fact that he doesn’t 
do them. It looks a little more dignified, 
you see, to hire it done. And when he gets 
us to do it for him, he knows it’s going to 
be done right, for we guarantee our work 
and back up our guaranty. 

“That’s what it has done for us, and what 
it is doing. The same thing, or something 
similar, could be done by merchants in other 


have to be worked out in harmony with the 
laws of the particular State in which the 
city happens to be. This isn’t the first bank 
of its kind—the idea came here from a city 
in Pennsylvania—but we had to adapt it to 
the laws of the State of Michigan. An at- 
torney was necessary, and it took time. 

“But the bank is operating, and is a won- 
derful thing for our business, and the busi- 
ness of other Lansing merchants. Last year 
over a million dollars’ worth of business was 
done through the bank, and at the end of 
the fiscal year the annual statement showed 
a loss of $48. Since then that has been 
collected, so there was absolutely no loss at 
all! And now there is a total of over $3,- 
000,000 outstanding. 

“We're proud of the record of our In- 








amounts up to $300 may be loaned by the cities. 


There are 500,000 prospects in Texas that, for the most part, the 
lumber dealer is overlooking. Taken as a whole they are doing a billion 
dollars’ worth of business, and while they need all kinds of buildings 
more than any other group of people in the State, they are receiving but 
little attention from those who sell building material. They are the 
Texas farmers. 

For a good many years the A. and M. College, with the farm press 
and other educational agencies, have been going to these farmers trying 
to sell them the idea of properly housing their livestock and machinery 
—trying to sell them the very materials that you handle. We have 
made progress, of course, but not fast enough. Perhaps it is a bit of 
irony for me to stand here and point out to you that we need your 
help to boost your own sales. 

For the last year, the A. and M. College has been working closer 
with the lumber dealer than ever before, and it might interest you to 
know that according to reports received from our county agents there 
were more good farm buildings put up in 1929 than ever before, 


Importance of the Poultry Industry 


However, I must limit my remarks to my own field of effort—that 
of the poultry industry. The poultry industry last year brought to the 
farmers of the United States, almost a billion and a half dollars. This 
sum exceeds the value of all cotton raised; it is the fifth largest agricul- 
tural industry that we have. 

In Texas, chickens, eggs and turkeys are bringing about $50,000,000 
per year to the farmers of the State. That’s a pretty good business. We 
have about 23,000,000 hens in the state, and every one of them ought 
to have some place to stay at night other than on a mesquite or post-oak 
limb. 

The types of poultry houses we are recommending are not our houses. 
I don’t know who first designed them. They are merely the types of 
house that we found to be most satisfactory, and the most economical to 
build, and we pass them on to others. We have plans for these houses, 
which I presume most of you have. They are complete, with bills of 
materials on all sizes of brooder and laying houses. These houses com- 
ply with the five requirements of a good poultry house, which are: 

1. Sufficient floor space (at least 214 square feet per bird). 

2. Dryness. 

3. Well ventilated, but no draughts. 

4. Admit sunlight as much as possible. 

5. Have labor-saving equipment. 


Now if you assemble these five things in a chicken house you can 
build it.any shape or size you please and it will be a good house. Help 
us, however, to avoid two common faults in chicken houses; one, a 
house that is too narrow (10 to 12 feet wide) and the other, a house 
that is constructed wholly from corrugated iron. Both of these houses 
will give trouble with draughts and dampness, which will result in a 
lot of grief with roup. 

During the last year more lumbermen and their county agricultural 
agents got together than in any ten years previous; perhaps this is one 
reason for the “boost” in the number of chicken houses built. 

These county agents are conducting demonstrations in their counties, 
the demonstrator being a live, tangible example of how to make money 


_ 


*An address delivered at annual convention of Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas. 


The exact details of the bank would 


How Retailers May Develop 
Profitable Farm Business* 


dustrial Bank.” 


By E. N. Holmgreen, Extension 
Poultry Husbandman, A. & M. 
College, College Station, Tex. 


from chickens. It’s an object lesson, and in most cases the farmer who 
is the demonstrator has pretty fair housing facilities. I want to point 
out what took place in one county, which I happen to know about; Fred 
Reynolds, our county agent, in Stonewall County, found that he did 
not have a single chicken house that might be called a good house on 
the farms of that county. He pitched in and actually helped to build 
four houses. These poultry houses belonged to his demonstrators. He 
stayed with these men and saw that they did all the things needful to 
make a success with chickens. It was a dandy object lesson. Mr, Rey- 
nolds continually informed the rest of the county about these men in 
news items, tours etc. When he found another farmer who was interested, 
he actually took them out to see this demonstration. Results came, of 
course—20 more houses just like the original four being built before the 
year closed. Now there are 24 men in that county who get an added 
income from chickens. Won’t these 24 men become your customers from 
time to time, for anything from fencing to a new house? 

This sort of thing is going on to a greater or less degree all over 
Texas, and I’m wondering how many of you lumber dealers will capi- 
talize on it. If there is a farmer in your community who has a good 
poultry house and is making money, why not use those facts to sell 
someone else a house, so he can do the same thing? 

Another thing that might interest you is the subject of poultry yard 
equipment; “chicken furniture,” if you please to call it that. There are 
many farmers who are having “bad luck”, because they have not watched 
some little detail. “Bad luck” generally is bad management. It’s the 
little things that affect profits. In addition to the poultry house, there 
is the matter of proper feed-hoppers, catching crates, nests, broody-coops 
etc. that largely determine the profits. You can get a lot of details on 
equipment from bulletin B-71, which is free for the asking. 


Proper Equipment Increases Egg Production 


Take the case of a Jackson County poultryman, who was not getting 
what he should from his birds, yet after adding 28 feet of mash-hopper 
space to his equipment for 340 hens he increased his income $23.10 in 
one month. Or take the Cameron County demonstrator who changed 
from a row of thirty or more little dinky mash hoppers to a row of 
real ones, and straightway got 69 dozen more eggs, when eggs were 
selling for 55 cents per dozen, too! 

Go after the equipment, the same as the house. Every poultryman 
who puts up a good house and is successful in your section is an adver- 
tisement for you, of good poultry houses. It doesn’t cost you anything, 
and it beats any other kind. 

Follow up the material that you sell; see that the man who buys it suc- 
ceeds. Perhaps you don’t know about chickens, but at least you can 
work with the county agent until he straightens the man out on his 
management so that he will succeed. 

What is needed, in so far as getting good farm buildings is concerned, 
is for you dealers to use the same intensity and aggressiveness in selling 
a farmer a good cow-shed or chicken house that other organizations use 
in selling radios, automobiles, patent-medicines and chicken feed. 

Do you believe in your stuff as much as we, a perfectly neutral agency, 
do? We have peddled good housing for years. Last year, we joined 
with you and got twice as far. Let us get together from now on, and 
reach all of the half-million farmers, with good buildings on good farms, 
in order to increase their profits as well as their comfort, culture and 
power. 
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CAMPAIGN PROMOTES LUMBER 


Co-operative Effort by Manufacturers and 
Retailers Brings Excellent Results 


Now entering its fourth year, the institutional 
advertising campaign planned and sponsored by 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
(of Canada) for increasing the use of lumber 
and millwork in western Canada, is producing 
excellent results, according to information re- 
ceived by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from 
Fred W. Ritter, secretary-treasurer of the as- 
sociation, with headquarters at Winnipeg, Man- 
itoba. 

This campaign represents a co-operative ef- 
fort in which both retailers and manufacturers 








The Dumberman’s 
+4 Mother Goose ”’ 


CHAPTER XXI 


Bye, Baby Bunting, 
Daddy’s gone a-hunting. 

If he finds some building money, 
The bank’ll think it’s rather 


funny. 











are engaged. It is financed by collecting $2 
per car on lumber shipped into the association 
territory, one-half of this amount being donated 
by the manufacturer or wholesaler and the 
other half by the retailer. The association 
headquarters acts as a clearing house for the 
collection of these funds, and the campaign ad- 
vertising committee, in connection with the as- 
sociation, is responsible for looking after the 
details so far as the conducting of the cam- 
paign itself is concerned. During the three 
years that the plan has been in operation a total 
of approximately $60,000 has been collected, 
thus making available for this sales promotion 
work approximately $20,000 a year, which en- 
ables some effective work to be done. 

The backbone of the campaign consists of dis- 
play advertising in a list of eleven farm papers, 
some of the advertisements being run in full 
colors, and advertising also is carried in a list 
of twelve daily papers covering the territory. 

Supplementing the periodical and newspaper 
advertising campaign is the judicious use of the 
association book of plans and a special booklet 
on modernizing, containing numerous photo- 
graphic examples of “old homes made new.” 
A pocket-size book of “Building Suggestions,” 


containing illustrated hints for the construction 
of various improvements and conveniences in 
and about the home also is effectively used. 
Copies of any of these publications are sent 
free of charge to persons answering the adver- 
tisements and requesting same. 

“We are particularly pleased with this trade 
campaign,” writes Mr. Ritter, “in view of it 
having established greater confidence in the 
minds of the public in our aim to give honest 
service and honest goods. 

“Furthermore, it has made known to them 
that there is a central place where they may 
come for information regarding correct building 
practice. Hardly a day passes that we do not 
receive numerous letters from farmers through- 
out western Canada placing building problems 
before us and asking advice regarding certain 
features. We of course give out this informa- 
tion. willingly, and at the same time always 
advise our nearest member of the inquiry so 
that he can follow it up and assist the prospect 
in consummating any building that he may be 
contemplating.” 

Mr. Ritter states that while the original ar- 
rangement was for the campaign to run three 
years, the results have been so satisfactory 
that it has been agreed to carry it on indefinitely, 
and to go just as far in promoting the use of 
lumber throughout the territory as the funds 
contributed each year will permit. 


Has Anyone an Older Invoice? 


How would you like to buy some 1x6 No. 2 
white pine at $10 a thousand? That is what 
it was selling for back in 1881—nearly a half- 
century ago—as per the interesting old invoice 
heredith reproduced, which was sent in by T. 
D. Phillips, lumber retailer at Henderson, lowa. 

And thereby hangs an interesting bit of per- 
sonal history. In the first place, this invoice 
was rendered to Thomas Phillips, father of T. 
D. Phillips, who says that presumably the ex- 
cellent penmanship is that of A. J. Taylor, who, 
as was noted on page 39 of the May 3 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, recently retired 
as district sales manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., with headquarters at Cloquet, Minn., 
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after 51 years of service with the Weyerhaeuser 
interests. 

At that time Mr. Taylor was employed in the 
office of the Rock Island Lumber & Manufactur- 


ing Co., Rock Island, IIll., having been hired in 
1879 by Frederick Weyerhaeuser, sr., to assist 
in the office and sales department. If Mr, 


Taylor’s eye chances to fall upon the accom- 
panying reproduction, it doubtless will awaken 
many memories of a half-century ago. 

It is of interest also to note that at that time 
Frederick Weyerhaeuser, sr., and Thomas 
Phillips, the father of T. D. Phillips, were per- 
sonal friends, both then living at Coal Valley, 
Illinois. 


Good Results From Modernizing 


The following observations have been 
summarized from the experiences reported by 
retailers who have interested themselves in 
actively promoting the modernizing of old 
homes in their communities: 


1. The making of a single improvement in 
an old home usually leads to additional im- 
provements. ’ 


2. When one man improves his home his 
neighbors become more receptive to sugges- 
tions for modernizing their homes. 


3. Drivers making deliveries can _ report 
numerous opportunities for modernizing worth 
following up. 


4. The man who drops in to buy a can of 
paint or a small amount of lumber often is 
a live prospect for a good modernizing job. 


is the best time to talk 
modernizing to prospects. Therefore it often 
is a paying proposition to keep the office 
open for a couple of hours in the evening 
with a man on the job to discuss modernizing. 
Many people who-can’t be reached during the 
day are glad to come to the office in the even- 
ing, which may be the only time a husband 
and wife together can discuss modernizing 
with a salesman. 


5. “After supper” 


6. There is less price competition in selling 
modernizing jobs than in selling standard 
items for a new house. 


7. People who are indifferent to a modern- 
izing suggestion become keenly interested 
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when’ Shown a sketch of how beautiful ‘their 
old home could be made. 

g, Many home owners who aren’t interested 
in @ modernizing proposition that calls for 
complete payment in one sum are glad to take 
advantage of having the work done on the 
installment plan. 

9, Women are the principal factor in devel- 
oping and closing sales for modernizing. 
Once a job is started it usually is the woman 
who suggests additional improvements. 


Retail Company Goes On the Air 


Risinc SuN, Onto, May 19.— The Stiger 
Lumber & Coal Co., of Bradner, with branch 
yard at this place, has recently begun a series 
of radio broadcasts in conjunction with the 
Kelsey & Freeman Co., of Toledo, with which 
it is afiliated. The program, a combination of 
yocal and instrumental music and dialogue is 
broadcast each Tuesday evening from 7:45 to 
8 p.m. over WSPD, Toledo. 

From the earliest period the United States 
has led the world as a source of supply of 
naval stores, the yellow pine sections of the 
South being the centers of the industry. 


“SERVICE” ADS ARE BUNK 


Unless Boss and Employees Back Them Up 
With Action 


Here is a true story that may have a moral 
worthy of very thoughtful consideration by lum- 
ber retailers. Incidentally, it may explain to 
some degree why a certain large and for- 
merly quite prosperous retail lumber enterprise 
has lately been slipping down the toboggan, 
while a certain other smaller yard plant not far 
away is showing consistent growth. 

A home owner was overhauling his window 
screens in preparation for installing this spring. 
He found that some of the narrow wood strips 
in the window frames were in poor condition 
and decided to replace them with new strips 
before installing the screens. So.he broke off a 
small piece for a sample, got out the car and 
drove to the large lumber yard whose advertis- 
ing of “service” and a complete stock of every- 
thing in the building material line had often 
attracted his attention. 

On the way he recalled news items he had 
read about this being the ideal time to get build- 
ing work done efficiently and economically, con- 


sidered various features of his home that ought 
to be modernized or repaired, and decided to 
talk the matter over with the lumber dealer. If 
given the necessary assurances and encourage- 
ment, he was in the mood to “sign on the dotted 
line. 

Arriving at his destination, he entered a some- 
what impressive office. On the left, an office 
salesman was lounging behind a counter, en- 
gaged in a spirited conversation with a whole- 
saler’s representative about race horses, auto- 
mobiles and golf. In the background a telephone 
operator was engrossed in a magazine. Mr. 
Home Owner stood somewhat hesitantly just 
within the door, and politely awaited the “serv- 
ice” that the concern had been advertising so 
extensively. 

Several minutes passed. The office salesman 
and the wholesaler’s representative appeared to 
be too busy with their conversation to spare a 
thought for the growing irritation of a pros- 
pective customer. 

A buzz emanated from the telephone switch- 
board and the operator reluctantly left her 
magazine long enough to tell someone that Mr. 
So-and-So was out to lunch and she didn’t know 
when he would be back. Mr. Home Owner 





“Every home should have a flag- 
pole,’ and “Put in a flagpole be- 
fore the Fourth of July,” are the 
high lights of a special sales drive 
on that item conducted by the 
Crown City Manufacturing Co., of 
Los Angeles, Calif., which has re- 





FLAG POLES 


Every home should have a flag pole. We have 
them all made up, including tope and painting. 


6x6—32 Foot Pole $25 
6x6—40 Foot Pole $30 


See these poles on the outside of our building. 
Put in a flag pole before the Fourth of July. 


Do It Now! 


CROWN CITY MANUFACTURING CO: 











sulted in the sale of a good many 
flagpoles. There is reproduced 
herewith a portion of the com- 
pany’s newspaper advertisement 
featuring this sale. It will be 
noted that the advertisement di- 
rects the attention of the reader to 
the sample flagpoles on the out- 
side of the company’s lumber shed, 
which are shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, together with 
a sign bearing the slogan, “Every 





Sell Flag Poles for 
Fourth of July 








This Week’s 
Timely Tip 








home should have a flagpole.” 

“You have to put things out 
where the people will see them, if 
you want them to buy,” is the way 
W. L. Leishman, president of the 
company, expresses it—referring 
to the display of flagpoles. “Since 
we put the two samples and the 
sign out there we have sold quite 
a number of poles which other- 
wise would not have been sold. 
The installing of flagpoles is not so 
much of a custom with home own- 
ers out here as it is back East, but 
we are trying to educate the people 
to it, with some success.” 

The prices are indicated because, 
remarked Mr. Leishman, many 
people who might be interested in 
buying, if they knew the cost, 
would never go to the trouble of 
inquiring. Therefore the informa- 
tion is given, both in the adver- 
tisement and in the sign on the 
shed that the 6x6-inch 32-foot poles 
sell for $25, and the 6x6-inch 40- 
foot poles at $30 each, these prices 
including rope and painting. On 
the sign the additional information 
is given that “We install for $10.” 

The flagpoles are displayed on 
the Green street side of the com- 
pany’s location, at West Green and 
Vernon avenues, because the traf- 
fic there is considerable and they 
attract a good deal of attention. 

The experience of the above 
named concern shows that quite a 
little business can be developed on 
an item which most dealers make 


little or no effort to push. The 
plan which has worked success- 
fully in a California city ought to 
produce even better results in 
other parts of the country where 
Mr. Leishman says, the flagpole 
custom is more firmly established. 

















Right now is the time to adver- 
tise and push the sale of flagpoles, 
to be installed before the Fourth 
of July. A good flag pole is a per- 


manent improvement, always 
ready for displaying “Old Glory” 
on all national holidays and other 
special occasions. 

Summer cottage owners are 
good prospects for flagpoles, and 
should be cultivated at this time, 
as the vacation season, when the 
cottages will be occupied, is at 
hand. | 
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grasped the opportunity to engage the telephone 
operator’s attention before she returned to her 
magazine. He started to explain his reason for 
intruding, but was curtly interrupted. The 
young woman directed him to “tell that gen’le- 
man there; he’s busy now; you'll have to wait.” 

Mr. Home Owner’s patience boiled over. He 
strode over to the counter and rudely inter- 
rupted the spirited conversation about automo- 
biles, race horses and golf. “Say,” he an- 
nounced, “I came in here to spend some money. 
If anyone in your office is interested I'd like to 
talk with him.” 

The office salesman coolly looked over Mr. 
Home Owner, who was attired in raiment suit- 
able for overhauling window screens; then told 
him, with supercilious condescension: “Won't 
you wait for your turn, please; I'm engaged 
now.” 

“Go to the devil,” replied Mr. Home Owner, 
who thereupon walked out and drove away. 
The newspapers never get anything right, he 
reflected as he cooled off behind the wheel of 
his car. These building material dealers and 
building mechanics must be pretty prosperous. 
If building were as dull as the newspapers said 
he wouldn’t have been treated that way. Prob- 
ably he would get stuck a-plenty if he ventured 
to have his home repaired and modernized. 
Better to let well-enough alone and wait a while 
before doing anything in that line. 

But those screens must have new wood strips 
to run on, he remembered, or the flies would be 
a nuisance this summer. So he stopped at the 
busy little yard whose trade was fast growing, 
although he didn’t know it, and entered the office 
in a “chip on the shoulder” mood. 

A brisk young man in overalls greeted him 
before he was through the door. “How-de-do,” 
said the young man as if he meant it. “Great 
day, isn’t it? What can I do for you?” 

Mr. Home Owner stated his problem. In three 
minutes he saw the slender strips of wood he 
needed being placed in his automobile. The 
amount of the bill seemed surprising small. Be- 
fore he quite realized what was happening, he 
was telling about his recent unpleasant experi- 
ence, and stating his tentative thoughts about 
spending some money to make his old home more 
livable. 

The sequel to this little story from real life 
is that Mr. Home Owner is modernizing this 
spring after all, but the big yard that failed to 
make good on its printed promises of “service” 
didn’t get the business. 


Personal Contacts Bring Business 


Los ANGELES, CaLir., May 17.—“When times 
are hard, that’s the time to work harder,” is 
the theory of J. C. Jones, who with his brother 
and sister-in-law operates a small lumber yard 
at 10761 South Alemeda Boulevard. This 
“working hard” takes the form of going out 
and circulating among prospective buyers and 
old customers. Nearly all of the firm’s busi- 
ness comes in as a result of this personal con- 
tact, Mr. Jones explains, and by the one-good- 
friend-tells-another method. 

As an example of this, while the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative was talking to the 
manager of the Jones Lumber Co. a man drove 
up and asked, “When can I get another thou- 
sand of those grape stakes?” “Whenever you 
want them,” was the prompt answer. “You say 
when and we'll have them cut and ready for 
you.” 

Mr. Jones then explained that the customer 
was a resident, living twenty miles out. How 
many lumber yards he had passed up on the 
way in can only be guessed. 

“Tt’s a lot of this kind of business that not 
only tides us over the slump but enables us to 
get along nicely,” said Mr. Jones. “Small yards 
like ours can get quite a bit of profitable trade 
in this manner, and we do not hesitate to solicit 
small orders as well as to try for the bigger 
sales and lumber for home-building. My brother 
and I go out after business personally. The 
vine-yard owner who just came in is but an 
example of the many friends we have made 
either directly or indirectly through our per- 


sonal visits and solicitations during the seven 
years we have been in business here. Last week 
we sold a good bill to a buyer way out near 
Hemet, a desert town about eighty miles east 
of here. This sale was due to a recommenda- 
tion by another of our customers.” 

Right now the yard is stocked up on the 
lower grades of lumber, it was explained, be- 
cause there is a greater demand for it at present, 
especially in the rural communities. However, 
a good deal of house finishing stuff was being 
prepared for delivery, which showed that the 
Jones firm is not passing up the better jobs. 

The yard occupies an excellent location on 
the outskirts of Los Angeles, and on one of the 
busiest thoroughfares leading to the harbor. 


Original of “Home, Sweet Home” 


While everyone is familiar with the words 
of the beautiful song “Home, Sweet Home,” 
probably comparatively few persons have had 
the opportunity of reading it in the handwriting 
of the author, John Howard Payne. For that 
reason, and because this song has been so great 
an inspiration to home building and home own- 
ership, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased 
to present the accompanying fac-simile. 

This is reproduced from a copy sent in 
by W. H. Hickson, president Hickson Lum- 
ber Co., Lynchburg, Va. Last December 
the above company sent its customers and 
friends a beautiful calendar, reproducing 
Percy Moran’s painting, “The Birth of Home, 
Sweet Home.” This picture shows the 
origin of the song, with Payne the author 
and Bishop the English composer working 





Twenty Reasons for Owning Home 


The advantages and benefits of owning one’s 
home are almost innumerable. We all admit 
the truth of the foregoing statement, yet some- 
times when attempting to write an advertise. 
ment, frame up a booklet or prepare an address 
setting forth the arguments in favor of home 
owning we have felt ourselves hard pressed to 
recall some of the points that we knew could 
and ought to be made in the proposed presen- 
tation. 

Therefore, with the thought that a check. 
list of some of the advantages of home owner- 
ship might be helpful to lumber dealers and 
others interested in promoting the building of 
homes, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN passes 
along a list of points compiled by Herbert U. 
Nelson, executive secretary of the National As. 
sociation of Real Estate Boards, and embodied 
in a press bulletin just released by that organ- 
ization. Here are the points—twenty of ’em— 
all worth emphasizing in advertising copy or 
sales literature designed to create the desire 
for home ownership: 

1. Financial Independence. More people have 
started on the road to financial independence 
through home ownership than in any other way. 

2. Security. In times of stress the home is 
always something to fall back on. 

3. A Cash Equity. A well bought home is as 
good as a savings account. 

4. Credit. Home owner can open charge ac- 
counts etc. without difficulty. 

5. Peace of Mind. Based on the knowledge 
that provision has been made for your family. 


6. Social Background for Your Children. A 
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together on the play of Clari in which the 
famous song was first sung in London, in 
1823. With each copy of the calendar was 
enclosed a facsimile of the song, on parch- 
ment paper. 


In this connection it is of interest to note 
that the old farm house at Easthampton, 
Long Island, where the poet spent his 
happy childhood, and which was the inspira- 
tion for the song, although built 230 years 
ago is still standing and in sound condition. 
Staunchly built from well seasoned lumber 
it has weathered the storms of more than 
two and one-quarter centuries, and seems to 
be as enduring as the song which it inspired 
and the love for home of which it is such 
a perfect expression. 





place where they can form suitable companion- 
ships. 

7. Play Place For Your Children. 
criticism or hindrance from landlord. 

8. Development of Responsibility. Home 
owner feels more responsibility with regard to 
his dwelling and the neighborhood. 

9. Interest in Civic and Municipal Affairs. 
This is good for the home-owner. 

10. Chance for Individual Expression. PExte- 
rior and interior of home can be made to ex- 
press individuality of owner. 

11. Permanent Environment. Making neigh- 
bors and friends whose friendships last over a 
period of years. 

12. Habits of Thrift. Resulting in financial 
advancement and increased security for old age. 


13. Healthful Exercise. Pride of possession 


Without 
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inspires work around home and garden, which is 
healthful for indoor business people. 


14. Character Development. Responsibilities 
of ownership in meeting emergencies and finan- 
cial payments, and in making repairs etc. de- 
velop business acumen and character. 


15. Independence (other than financial). The 
home owner can order his life as he wishes, 
with no restrictions or interference from land- 
lord. 


16. Savings. Statistics prove that one can 
occupy and pay for a home at approximately 
the same cost as he can rent an apartment of 
the same size as the house. When he has com- 
pleted his payments, he lives in the owned home 
much more cheaply than in rented quarters. 
Thus, over a period of years, he is money ahead 
by buying and occupying a home. 


17. Beautiful Furnishings. Higher quality 
furniture and drapes can be purchased because 
they fit into a decorative scheme that will last 
for years, instead of having to be changed 
periodically as one moves about from place to 
place. 


18. No Restrictions on Size of Family. Land- 
lord cannot limit the number of children, or the 
total number of occupants of the home. 


19. Pets. The home owner can have as many 
pets as he wishes, both indoors and outdoors, 
without asking anyone’s permission. 


20. Possible Income. The lot might be utilized 
financially such as by building a garage to hold 
two or more cars, and renting a portion of it. 


And in addition to these reasons, Mr. Nel- 
son facetiously points out that inasmuch as the 
home owner is proprietor clear down to the 
center of the earth, there is always the chance 
that he may find a gold mine or an oil well in 
his back yard. 





Penn District Dealers Optimistic 


PittspurRGH, Pa., May 19.—Several officers 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania attended a meeting at 
Spangler, Pa., last Wednesday night, of the 
North Cambria County Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at the Brandon Hotel. Official 
representatives of the State association were 
Col. F. A. Moesta, of Kittanning, president; 
J. B. Wallace, of the Greenfield Lumber Co., 
McKees Rocks, vice president; G. P. Textor of 
the Textor Lumber Co., Wilkinsburg, treasurer ; 
H. G. Rose of Johnstown and V. R. Mowry of 
Derry, directors; Hart B. Daugherty, of In- 
diana and A. M. Haines, of Connellsville, past 
presidents, and M. W. Dickey, field secretary, 
and Frank R. Dague, auditor, of the association 


offices in Pittsburgh. Other guests were C. F. 


Jacobs, of the Iron City Sash & Door Co., of 
Pittsburgh, and J. W. Meyers representing the 
Babcock Lumber Co., out of Johnstown. Many 
were accompanied by their wives, who played 
bridge during the business session. 

About forty were served dinner, after which 
business was discussed. Conditions in Cam- 
bria County are still slow, as the district, 
which was hard hit by the coal depression, is 
coming back by degrees. The dealers, how- 
ever, are optimistic. 

Following the business discussion, Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace, of the State association, showed 
some moving pictures which he had taken in 
connection with the national convention in Seat- 
tle several years ago. The pictures presented 
scenes showing operations in the Northwest, 
particularly at Longview, Wash., including the 
topping of trees and various operations of man- 
ufacturing. 

Last Thursday night, a joint meeting of the 
Builders’ Supply and the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ associations of Westmoreland County 
was held in the Masonic Temple in Latrobe 
with about eighty present. The purpose of the 
meeting was to afford the dealers an oppor- 
tunity to see the moving picture, “Dealers and 
Dollars.” The dealers brought with them a 
number of employees, contractors and friends. 
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Dear Jimmie: 


| was at lunch today with a couple of gentlemen 
from a neighboring State, who are lumbermen and 
good ones, too. They told of a very interesting thing 
that had happened recently in their town. 


A representative of Sears, Roebuck & Co. came 
into the town to sell houses, When the carpenters, 
contractors and bankers found that the lumber and 
other building material and part of the labor would 
be shipped in from outside sources, they became dis- 
turbed and called a big public meeting. In fact, two 
meetings were held. The building and loan associa- 
tions, carpenters, contractors, bankers and financing 
companies got together and determined that some- 
thing must be done to meet the situation. As a re- 
sult, the bankers, finance companies and building 
and loan associations said that they would effect an 
arrangement between them so that the Sears-Roebuck 
proposition could be met and they would loan 75 
percent of the cost of a home, provided the moral 
risk was satisfactory. 


These lumbermen said that as a result of the agi- 
tation, the Sears-Roebuck plan was going to help 
them. In fact, they thought it was going to be of 
more benefit than anything that had happened for a 
long time, because it had awakened the citizens to 
the need of greater co-operative effort in not only 
arousing interest in home owning and home improve- 
ment, but with reference to financing home building 
and the employment of home labor. 


This is in line with a story told me by another lum- 
ber dealer—an enterprising young man, who is active 
and alert to take advantage of every opportunity for 
increasing his business. 
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()ne Friend to Another— — 


Brighten the Corner Where: Vou Are 


He found that a resident of his little town was 
figuring on buying a $6,800 house from one of the 
mail order companies. This young dealer looked 
up the prospect and told him that he would take the 
whole job, furnish all of the material that went into 
the house and also provide the labor. As a result, 
he got the job. 


When the local contractors and carpenters found 
that the dealer was to build the house, it made them 
angry and they held an indignation meeting. They 
were going on the theory that the lumber dealer had 
gone into the contracting business and would take 
business away from them—just as there always is 
some one who goes off half-cocked on any proposi- 
tion of this kind. 


The lumber dealer went around and explained 
the situation to each one. He told them that the 
mail order house was going to ship in the material 
and the labor as well. He took the contract to do 
the whole job because he wanted to sell the material 
and he wanted to give the work to the people in the 
home town. The outcome was that another meet- 
ing was held and instead of opposing him and taking 
the attitude of enemies, they all were friends. These 
carpenters and contractors know now that they will 
get the work of the lumber dealer and are ready to 
co-operate fully with him. 


All of this resolves itself down to the proposition 
of being alive to whatever situation may develop and 
then working it out. 


There is always a silver lining to every cloud. 
Don’t you agree with me? 
Yours truly, 


ELMER. 
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New Lumber Office for 
Merchandisers 


In the classic exterior and warmly beautiful 
interior of its new office building the Sterling 
Lumber & Supply Co., of Chicago, has placed 
lumber on a pedestal of imposing dignity and 
commercial importance such as is occupied by 
other large business enterprises, the while pro- 
viding the utmost in convenience for customers 
and for salesmen, accountants, draftsmen and 
other office workers, as well as the executives. 

The two-story stone and granite structure, 
looking “for all the world” like the new home 
of a powerful bank, is recognized as a credit to 
the.community in which it stands, and attracts 
visitors who come just for the purpose of see- 
ing a lumber office of such imposing appearance. 
Then, when they do come, the interior is 
arranged in such a way as to make it easy for 
them to buy lumber and specialties, and easy 
for the salesmen to sell. This office is beauti- 
ful, but every inch a commercial structure. 

When the writer stepped off the train at 
West Pullman last Monday it was only a couple 
blocks’ walk up the longest street in the world, 
Halsted Street, to the recently widened 119th 
Street, and this lumber company’s office stands 
at the intersection of these two busy thorough- 
fares. However, before reaching the office the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative walked 
past the front of the company’s yard, along 
which is a twenty-foot strip of newly made 
lawn in front of a dark green, lattice-top board 
fence. On the lawn were*pergolas and other 
pieces of lawn furniture—five of them—very 
carefully arranged for artistic effect, and soon 
several signs, just as carefully placed, will be 
hung on the latticed part of the fence. The 
signs will be changeable. The lawn furniture 
is a most lucrative part of the Sterling com- 
pany’s business, as well as helping to attract 
the attention of the thousands of people who 
daily pass by on the Dixie Highway (Halsted 
Street.) An archway “ties” the fence to the 
office. 

When, after passing the lawn furniture, we 
turned in at the doorway, and opened the mas- 
sive portal, we half expected to see a long line 
of wicket windows with a teller behind each 
window, but instead there was a long corridor, 
with half its length bordered by a counter on 
each side. At a desk behind the counter at the 
left was a pleasant young lady who according 
to the sign was willing to dispense information 
and who also was presiding over the switch- 
board—her desk is so placed as to command a 
view of all the offices on the first floor, so she 
can easily see if the called party is at his desk. 








But this time we 
didn’t stop for informa- 
tion, for we recognized 
a young man who was 
on the opposite side of 
the corridor and very 
busy about something. 
So we wandered back 
where he was just in 
time to catch John 
Moeling, vice president 
of the Sterling com- 
pany, in the act of plac- 











ing a rack, containing 
forty samples of the 
different commercial 
woods, in just the right position on the display 
floor. It had been completed only a short time, 
and was added to the display as soon as possible. 

Display is a major factor in this office, as is 
evident by the fact that the formal display floor 
occupies one fourth of the downstairs office 
room—the quarter that is located directly on the 
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Forty different varieties of commercial woods 
are displayed on this rack; a label on the back 
tells what each species will do 





The Sterling Lumber & Supply Co.’s new office 


corner of Halsted and 119th streets, and that 
constitutes the front half of the north side of 
the building. The floor itself is red oak “be- 
cause that is what is used in about 90 percent 
of the homes that use wood flooring,” Mr. 
Moeling said. With this as a foundation, and 
the walnut-stained “beautiful birch” counters 
and other trim as a background, the company 
will be enabled to perfect some remarkable dis- 
plays. This is clearly indicated by the character 
of the one now to be seen. There are kitchen 
cabinets, breakfast alcoves, and other similar 
built-in features, as well as a corner closet. And 
there is the floor lamp. 


What a lamp it is! One of the workmen in 
the Sterling planing mill worked a month on it, 
cutting the hundreds of pieces of wood to the 
exact size required. His skill is shown by the 
fact that not an imperfection is to be found on 
the entire lamp. Its glasslike surface is perfect, 
despite the odd shapes necessary for the design, 
because the utmost care was taken in the sea- 
soning of each piece. This was the more essen- 
tial because practically every commercial wood 
to be found anywhere in the world may be seen 
in the lamp. It is a truly wonderful display, 
and helps to draw attention to the Sterling 
company. But its manufacture was no small 
thing, as Otto Krieg, its maker, was willing to 
testify. A craftsman in wood and glue years 
ago in Germany, to him this task was no 
novelty, but never in his native land did he 
have a glue job of such size and intricate de- 
sign. 

What with this lamp and the numerous 
samples of millwork and cabinet-making crafts- 
manship, the display room is especially interest- 
ing. The counter which separates the display 
floor from the corridor is designed with shelves 
to hold all the sales literature and colored fold- 














President W. G. Moeling’s private office, paneled and floored with quartered white oak, is shown at left; adjoining and connecting is the 
directors’ room, a corner of which is shown at the right—contractors, too, meet here for friendly chats 
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ers, which this company uses to such good ad- 
vantage in the building of large sales volume. 
In addition, the corridor is made wide enough 
to contain future special exhibits which willbe 
prepared. The circular sweep of the marble 
stairway makes room that is well utilized by 
one of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion’s Douglas fir “piece of pie” displays. 

To the rear of the display room is the pri- 
vate office of John Moeling. It has one of the 
five Bruce “Cell-”ized floors to be found in the 
building; this one is plain sawed white oak 
block flooring, but in the adjoining office is a 
random width, bevel edge, and matched plank 
floor, to aid the early colonial atmosphere cre- 
ated by walls paneled in knotty southern yellow 
pine, with a door in knotty white pine to show 
the difference. The latter is the office of F. W. 
Turner, secretary-treasurer of the company. The 
third office is that of Mr. Turner’s assistant, 
R. V. Coburn, and to the rear of this is the 
mill office. On the south side of the building, 
near the center, is the accounting and estimat- 
ing office, which is floored with maple. This 
same type of flooring, with red oak trim, is used 
on most of the second floor, which is mainly 
taken up with the wholesale department and the 
designing room. 

The two front offices on the second floor, 


however, are decidedly different. The north 
room is the private office of W. G. Moeling, 
president of the company. It is paneled in 
quarter-sawed white oak, with floor of quar- 
tered white oak “Cell-”ized blocks, and furnish- 
ings are walnut. A door in the south wall ad- 
mits to the directors’ room. Here the paneling 
is the same but the floor is plain-sawed white 
oak random width planks. A long table gives 
plenty of room for about a dozen chairs, the 
fireplace in the south end of the room adds a 
cheery note accentuated by the birch logs rest- 
ing on the massive andirons, and a radio is 
ready to regale the long evening hours. Con- 
tractors. frequently gather in this room to dis- 
cuss building conditions, problems, and oppor- 
tunities, and to maintain friendly contact with 
each other and with the Sterling Lumber & 
Supply Co. It is a room where real merchan- 
dising may be done. 

It is an office building of which the company 
is justly proud, and which is expected to repay 
with interest the $100,000 spent in its construc- 
tion. All the trim was made in the company’s 
own mill, and made in such a way as to make 
sure the entire building will be a display. It 
will be pleasant in this building always, because 
the heating system is also a ventilating system, 
and windows need never be raised to get fresh 
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Looking across Halsted Street at the long lawn and exhibit of lawn furniture; the office is at 
the right, at the other end of the arched entrance 














This floor lamp contains hundreds of pieces of 
domestic and foreign commercial woods, per- 
fectly fitted together and glued 


air. The air is kept circulated, at the proper 
temperature for comfort, whether winter or 
summer, and the humidity is also controlled. 
Doerr & Doerr, of Chicago, are the architects, 
and Swenson & Co., the contractors. 

It is an unusual office for a lumber company, 
but then this is an unusual lumber company. 
These men don’t sell boards or building ma- 
terial—they sell new homes and new rooms and 
new comfort. They sell service. Now they 
are in an office in which they can greet people 
and show them what service means. These 
men are merchandisers. 


Northern Wholesalers Talk Trade Relations 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., May 19.—At the spring 
quarterly meeting of the Northern Wholesale 
Hardwood Lumber Association, held here last 
Friday at the Milwaukee Athletic Club, dis- 
cussion centered about trade relations and busi- 
ness conditions, and amendments to the consti- 
tution and by-laws were adopted which will 
make northern manufacturers of hardwood lum- 
ber eligible to “associate membership” in the 
organization. 

President William Kelley, of Milwaukee, 
opened the meeting, speaking briefly of current 
unsatisfactory conditions in the market for 
hardwood lumber. 

Secretary J. F. Hayden, of Minneapolis, dis- 
cussed trade relations and trade practices, call- 
ing special attention to the recent action of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
adopting the report of its committee on trade 
practices which provides for the formulation of 
a code, in co-operation with representatives of 
wholesalers and retailers, which will define the 
prerogatives of the three major branches of the 
industry and their relations with each other. 

It is the purpose, he said, to submit this code 
to the various organizations in the lumber 
trade, and to the Federal Trade Commission, 
for approval, and, “while the adoption of a 
code of trade practices, and its approval by the 
Federal Trade Commission, does not make it a 
law, it will give it a standing which will serve 
as a deterring influence upon those who are dis- 
posed to act unfairly in trade matters.” 

Reporting for trade relations committee, 
Chairman G. A. Vangsness said that though his 
committee has expressed its willingness to nego- 
tiate with the like committee of the northern 
manufacturers, nothing had been heard from 


that organization since the last meeting. 

Discussing this matter, T. T. Jones said that 
the wholesalers have always been willing to 
meet the manufacturers half way.. He believed 
that one of the most important matters to be 
decided is the discount to be allowed the whole- 
salers. It costs wholsalers from 7 to 8 per- 
cent to do business profitably,-and the manu- 
facturers at least that much to sell their own 
lumber. If sufficient volume could be obtained, 
it might be possible for the jobbers to break 
even with a 5 percent discount. 

There has been some complaint, he said, by 
manufacturers that the wholesalers will some- 
times split the discount with their customers, 
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“Great stuff—you bet [I'll 
join!” said a Chicago lum- 
berman, speaking of the 
ONE WEEK Club. See 
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but any wholesaler who does that will lose 
money, and the situation would take care of 


itself to such an extent as to have little or no 


effect on the market. 

“We are willing to meet the manufacturers 
any time they have anything to offer,” he said, 
“but the milis should be willing to cut out some 
factors that are not reliable, and not offer them 
the same discount as the legitimate wholesaler 
who pays his bills and carries the accounts of 


his customers. It costs more for the whole- 
saler to do business now than it did a few 
years ago, and the mills should recognize this 
fact. A jobber has a lot to offer the mills in 
the way of service.” 

Mr. Jones told of having been visited by a 
southern manufacturer who expressed a pref- 
erence for selling his stocks through the job- 
bers, saying that they were better able to handle 
the trade than he was. 

After further discussion, the committee was 
tendered a vote of thanks, and continued, in 
order that the machinery for negotiations should 
be ready at any time the manufacturers were 
prepared to renew them. 

Reporting for the special tariff committee, 
V. J. Euler, said that just prior to the vote 
on the tariff bill he had sent a considerable 
number of wires to members of the House of 
Representatives expressing the attitude of the 
association, and he also called attention to the 
fact that the question of a duty on lumber now 
will go back to the Senate. His report was 
accepted and the committee continued. 

On motion of T. T. Jones the association 
went on record as favoring the re-election of 
G, A. Vangsness as a director of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, at its coming 
annual meeting at Toronto. 

By unanimous vote, A. S. Pierce, Rhine- 
lander; George W. Mason, Madison; L. H. 
Wheeler, Wausau, and Frank D. Timlin, Osh- 
kosh, former members of the association, were 
elected to honorary membership in the organi- 
zation. 

The summer meeting of the association will 
be held at Sheboygan, Wis., some time in Au- 
gust. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuineton, D. C., May 19.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association r 
for nineteen weeks ended thaf date, covering mills whose statistics for b oth 1930 and 1929 are ava 


of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1929: 


es 


report for the week ended May 10, 1930, and 
ilable, and percentage comparison with statistics 


ONE WEEE No. of Percent Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders of 1929 
Southern Pine Association. .........ccccccees 119 52,173,000 85 48,552,000 83 44,499,000 84 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 185 162,677,000 85 146,094,000 75 139,165,000 75 
Western Pine Manufacturers* Association.... 64 48,297,000 95 32,971,000 70 30,475,000 74 
California White & Sugar Pftre Mfrs.’ Assn:. 17 15,639,000 76 13,480,000 85 11,500,000 59 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 8 6,741,000 81 3,334,000 69 3,042,000 71 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 21 2,000,000 98 1,872,000 78 - 2,371,000 91 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 40 3,824,000 83 2,977,000 93 2,410,000 58 
California Redwood Association.............. 13 7,298,000 90 6,233,000 76 4,559,000 50 
Total softwoods 467 298,649,000 86 255,513,000 76 238,021,000 74 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 183 30,048,000 91 24,843,000 75 27,300,000 79 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 21 6,007,000 80 3,520,000 77 2,182,000 61 
POE ccvooc¢esencecdéabetenveoes 204 36,055,000 89 28,363,000 76 29,482,000 77 
i is ot ten wee e here hithne sees 650 334,704,000 87 283,876,000 76 267,503,000 75 
NINETEEN WEEKES No. of 
Softwoods: ps Reports 
Southern Pine Association (udeucanubeseuceeue 2,411 1,054,955,000 91 985,173,000 86 991,284,000 85 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 3,496 2,881,643,000 91 2,708,341,000 85 2,655,380,000 80 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 11152 655,385,000 94 600,566,000 78 "609,172,000 80 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 481 216,087,000 60 386,805,000 79 403,023,000 81 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 157 57,702,000 75 78,518,000 75 74,740,000 66 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 502 61,758,000 86 37,268,000 67 41,014,000 73 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 826 101,414,000 86 87,409,000 85 82,027,000 83 
California Redwood Association............. 263 137,491,000 103 122,210,000 94 124,334,000 85 
Se Sr, Fas evedeceshevotbeddeccec. 0208 5,166,435,000 89 5,006,290,000 84 4,980,974,000 81 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 3,664 575,607,000 87 527,962,000 76 518,640,000 73 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 502 146,521,000 85 84,363,000 67 75,444,000 65 
it PE gcheseseseckuk eens badmwes 4,166 722,128,000 87 612,325,000 74 594,084,000 72 
en GGGte  catbuncawecn debe eeeeemenneea 12,952 5,888,563,000 89 5,618,615,000 83 5,575,058,000 80 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasuincTon, D. C., May 19.—Following a 
footage May 10, and the percentage relationship 


statement for five associations of the gross stock 
of unfilled orders to stock: 


Orders of 

No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 

Association— Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
Seutheormn Pine Association... .ccccccccccccsecce 110 823,416,000 149,982,000 18 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 140 1,458,768,000 427,659,000 29 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 8&4 1,217,685,000 136,812,000 11 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 8 237,340,000 15,689,000 7 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 187 1,066,559,000 237,254,000 22 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orveans, La., May 19.—For the week 
ending May 10, Saturday, 140 mills of total 
capacity of 164 units (a unit representing an 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,- 
000 feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 31, 
1929), report as follows to the Southern Pine 


Association : Percent Percent 
3-year Actual 
Production— Carst Feet Ave. Prod. Output 
Aver. 3 yrs... ... 69,180,876 ee ee 
EE rat eae a9. --- 59,142,029 85.49 aah eu 
Shipments* ....2,581 54,201,000 78.35 91.65 
Orders— 
Received* .2,401 50,421,000 72.88 85.25 


On hand end 

week{ ......8,357 175,497,000 .... a 
*Orders were 93.03 percent of shipments. 
+Carload basis is 21,000 feet. 
tOrders on hand at above 140 mills showed 


a decrease of 2.11 percent, or 3,780,000 feet, 
during the week. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsuxosH, Wis., May 19.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 


ended May 10: Percent 
of Ca- 
Hard woods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 67 units...14,144,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 8,246,000 123,000 58 
Shipments? ......... 5,711,000 85,000 40 
Orders received+.... 3,864,000 58,000 27 
Orders on hand....37,164,000 ...... ee 
Hemlock— 
Capacity, 91 units*.19,165,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 2,607,000 29,000 14 
Shipments? ......... 2,663,000 29,000 14 
Orders receivedf..... 3,100,000 34,000 16 
Orders on hand..... yA ek | ree ‘ 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on lumber scale. 


tLumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 


California Redwood 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., May 17.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 13 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended May 10: 


—Redwood White- 
Percent of wood 





Feet production Feet 
Production ..... 7,298,000 100 1,305,000 
Shipments ...... 6,233,000 86 1,305.000 
Orders— 
Received ..... 4,559,000 63 *14,000 
a We sawed 22,017,000 5,376,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California* ..... 2,311,000 1,822,000 
Southern California* ...... 2,091,000 1,511,000 
DET tcncvdecandeevoen 24,000 7,000 
DE ,cpebevatebace nee 1,425,000 1,105,000 
eee ee 382,000 114,000 

6,233,000 4,559,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFotkK, Va., May 19.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from one hundred and ten 
mills for the week ended May 10: ” 

Percent Percent out 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Average* ..16,230,000 a 4 ais 
Actual .... 8,638,000 53 ee 

Shipments ... 8,577,000 53 99 a 

Orders? ..... 5,984,000 37 69 70 

Unfilled 
orders ....65,677,000 


*“Average” 
three years. 

tAverage of orders per mill this week 
amounted to 54,400 feet; preceding week’s av- 
erage was 83,205. 


is of production for the last 








West Coast Waterborne 


SEATTLE, WasuH., May 17.—Following is a 
report of April cargo shipments of lumber from 
the Pacific Northwest, as compiled by the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau: 


Domestic 
Board feet 
INTERCOASTAL— 
SE Eo ac esdin whee 6 ale ae 130,886,263 
RE SE: nice ccswsecaweds | § .seeuae 
CoASTWISE— 
IIIS) ord: ene wonuerate apd ntmtee al 113,646,350 
EE gana ea'ae obo «orca Owe wea 1,144,404 
OTHER— 
Hawaiian Telands .....cccccccece 4,199,921 
Philippine Islands .............. 328,030 
Panama Canal Zone............. 1,083,006 
OS ee ee ee ae eee 7,967,076 
“Total donpistic ............. 259,255,050 
Export 
AUSTRALASIA— 
SO a ei alee, oh we wise ct a lesan 13,759,300 
 § OO CO re 912,494 
South Sea Islands............... 1,300,289 
LATIN AMERICA— 
RE ee er en eee 871,096 
South America (east coast)...... 3,625,969 
South America (west coast)...... 13,990,404 
a. «054 avee be oeces chews 3,460,435 
ORIENT— 
| ER Or er ee ee ere ee 22,074,445 
PD bp bd de edb eens caw died eee 54,564,047 
ES sir oi ar alt Galop sary’ ini eres to hal BR 200,084 
AFRICA— 
PY Si: wesc se we aw ease eee 4,657,655 
NEL cosa ar io aha 6 dew ao ah ales enateatehsr aie God 90,207 
United Kingdom and Continent.... 47,924,464 
De ee ee 167,430,889 
a ae eer er 426,685,939 


Districts of origin of the above shipments 
are given as follows: 





Logs and 

Bolts 

c———__Lu mber——_, Cer- 
British Domestic Export tificated 
Columbia.., 28,562,213 30,927,759 2,993,016 
Washington..164,830,222 95,793,525 8,216,280 
Oregon ..... 65,862,615 40,709,605 2,030,659 
Totals ..259,255,050 167,430,889 13,239,955 


Lumber footages for previous months were: 





1930 1929 
SNE keen adbene ws $40,223,818 410,066,314 
PEED aiwedeewncn 366,633,967 387,492,762 
eee eee 424,027,151 464,164,919 
BES “seviessniswsnes 426,685,939 531,118,249 
Four months ...... 1,557,570,875 1,792,842,244 





In Marne, the 15,000,000 acres of forest land 
constitute 78 percent of the State’s total 
area and exceed the combined forest area 
of all other New England States. 
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West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 17.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 
business for the week ended May 3: 

















Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
88 mills 18 mills 
Orders on hand first of 
week— 
eo . 67,928,513 1,463,651 
Atlantic Coast ....102,780,464 15,401,882 
Miscellaneous ..... 5,188,867 9,646,015 
|) a 175,897,844 26,511,548 
Orders received— 
Catteni © cicnccces 20,830,721 410,000 
Atlantic Coast .... 24,127,762 3,163,177 
Miscellaneous ..... 729,185 123,000 
a 45,687,668 3,696,177 
Cancellations— 
Ce sk te oo 0 xe 7 | Ener 
Atlantic Coast .... 749,242 347,000 
Miscellaneous ..... 5,000 140,688 
SE ov ow cnadne 2,725,895 487,688 
Shipments— 
oS 16,675,538 462,000 
Atlantic Coast .... 29,077,907 3,738,777 
Miscellaneous ..... 180,640 2,494,000 
ND. ata hone be ccs 45,934,085 6,694,777 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
ere 70,112,043 1,411,651 
Atlantic Coast . 97,081,077 14,479,282 
Miscellaneous ..... 5,732,412 7,134,327 
GE wen aucwawe 172,925,532 23,025,260 
Total domestic cargo— 
Orders on hand first of 
CE: Sa ceed ase caeeee 202,409,392 
Orders received ......... 49,383,845 
COMCCTIGRIORS cccccescecs 3,213,583 
rer toe 52,628,862 
Unfilled end of week..... 195,930,792 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WASH., May 21.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 211 mills 
—all those giving production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended May 17 gave 
these figures: 
Production .173,155,000 
Shipments..166,999,000 3.56 under production 
Orders .-176,605,000 1.99, over production 

A group of 304 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 
Average weekly operating capacity. 288,179,000 


Average weekly cut for twenty weeks— 
SO %a0'0-0k60206endenaensestaesaee 206,546,000 


1930 
Actual cut week ended May 17. .196, 566, 000 

A group of 211 mills, whose dhl for 
the week ended May 17 was 173,155,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 


Pe 3) 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 

eee 62,699,000 60,888,000 146,246,000 
Domestic 

cargo .. 57,417,000 54,417,000 214,014,000 

Export .... 27,028,000 41,445,000 217,296,000 

Local . 19,855,000 pi ee 

166,999,000 176,605,000 577,556,000 


A group of 184 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 


Week 
ended May Average first 20 weeks: 
17, 1930 1930 1929 
Production .159, 387,000 152,057,000 167,648,000 
Shipments .155,291,000 143,182,000 169,418,000 
Orders - : 166,905,000 140,963,000 175,760,000 





EXPERIMENTS in the reforestation of thou- 
sands of acres of idle southern Georgia land 
are proving a success, according to reports from 
the Coastal Plains Experiment Station at Tif- 
ton, Ga. The station itself is conducting ex- 
periments in’ slash pine, it being claimed that 
there is more turpentine available from this va- 
riety, that the growth is rapid; and that it can 
be put to many uses. Slash pine is being used 
in much of the reforestation work. 


Western Pine Summary 
[Special telegram to Amprican LuMBERMAN] 
PorTLAND, OreE., May 21.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended May 17: 
Total numbér of mills reporting, 88: 


Actual production for week...... 53,230,000 
EE Fe kaess 6534 eeu.e tawacs 38,388,000 
Ee ee ee 36,330,000 
Report for 65 mills: 
Operating capacity ....cscccccece 73,027,000 
Average for 3 previous years..... 49,148,000 
Actual production for week....... 49,712,000 
Report for 85 mills: 
AVOTEBO PFOGUCTION 2.2.0 cccceccese 50,814,000 
000) UU” lU—=EE ESE 136,292,000 
Stocks on hand May 17.......... 1,228,380,000 
Identical mills reporting, 65: 
Production— 
Operating CRPOCIEY occ ccccccvss 73,027,000 
Average for 3 previous years... 49,148,000 
Week ended Week ended 


May 17,1930 May 18, 1929 


Actual for week..... 49,712,000 52,225,000 
TS 35,863,000 46,751,000 
Orders received ...... 34,121,000 38,018,000 
Identical mills reporting, 36: 

Production— 

Average for 3 previous years... 37,846,000 
Week ended Week ended 
May 17,1930 May 18, 1929 

Unfilled orders . 104,624,000 135,538,000 


Gross stocks on hand.994,046,000 814,336,000 





Maple Flooring Stocks 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has issued the following comparative sta- 
tistics for April, 1930 and 1929, based on reports 
of the same nineteen member mills: 


April April Percent 
1930 1929 decrease 
Production ..... 5,719,000 5,970,000 4.2 
Shipments ...... 4,768,000 8,358,000 43.0 
0 ee 4, "204, 000 9, 887, 000 57.5 
End Month— 
Orders unfilled.. 5,353,000 15,024,000 64.4 
Benen BasewecGs 31,122,000 26,835,000 *16.0 
*Increase. 


Average Value “ey Pirst, Second and 
Third Maple f. o. pMichigan and Wisconsin 


mn April Percent 
1930 1929 increase 
PUG corsecues $78.17 $71.28 9.7 


The following are percentages of stock sold 
on May 1, 1930: 


Maple-Beech 

Birch Maple Maple, 24” 
eee 19 22 28 
Pe ins ecen 17 18 22 
oo re 13 13 21 
A TRPGE.cccces 17 19 25 





Pleased With Quick Shipment 


New RocuHetie, N. Y., May 19.—W. T. 
Martin, wholesale lumberman of this city, is 
feeling quite elated over the excellent service 
he was able to give a customer recently, through 
the co-operation of a producer of California 
white pine. Referring to this transaction, which 
was consummated with complete satisfaction to 
all concerned, Mr. Martin said to a representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

On April 22 I placed an order with the 
California Sugar & White Pine Co.’s office in 
New York City, for a car of California white 
pine, made up of 8/4, 10/4 and 12/4 selects, 
with the request that shipment be expedited 
with all possible speed. This order was placed 
with the Feather River Lumber Co. at Delle- 
ker, Calif. On the morning of April 23 I re- 
ceived a car number by wire. On May 7 this 
car was delivered to me at New Rochelle, ex- 
actly two weeks from the day the mill re- 
ceived the order and two weeks and one day 
from the time I received the order and placed 
it with the New York representative. Contin- 
uing, Mr. Martin said: 

I believe this is pretty close to a record as 
far as elapsed time is concerned. It happeris 
that my customer needed stock badly, and it 
came in a day or two ahead of the time that 
he had stipulated in his order. In nine out 
of ten cases, under similar conditions, the car 
probably would be sidetracked and delayed 
for days, causing disappointment and irrita- 
tion to all concerned, but in this particular 
case the shipment came through and appar- 


ently without a minute’s delay. It was very 
gratifying to me, and I feel that the shippers 
deserve this expression of commendation and 
praise. 

This shipment was handled by F. M. St. 
Grain, trafic manager of the California Sugar 
& White Pine Co., and it was due to his ef- 
forts that the car came through in such re- 
markably short time, after being so promptly 
dispatched by the Feather River Lumber Co. 


Lumber in the Tariff Bill 


[Special telegram to AmerIcAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasuinctTon, D. C., May 21.—The confer- 
ence committee on the tariff bill today reached 
an agreement on most disputed provisions of 
the tariff bill and determined to place a duty 
of $1 a thousand feet on dressed softwood lum- 
ber. The Senate had placed a duty of $1.50 a 
thousand feet on softwood lumber, logs and 
poles. Under the compromise reached today, 
logs, poles and railroad ties go on the free list. 

While the House voted to place lumber, logs 
and poles on the free list, with the Senate con- 
ferees sacrificing the farm export debenture 
plan, dropping the Blease amendment providing 
for free entry of cement for use in public works 
and yielding substantially on the flexible tariff 
provision, the expectation is that the new lum- 
ber rate of $1 will be accepted when the final 
conference report is laid before the House. Any 
other course would endanger the entire report, 
and it is not believed the farm bloc members, 
who led the assault against lumber, are willing 
to junk the tariff bill merely to prevent so small 
a duty on dressed lumber. 


Mexican Railroad to Open Forests 


Duranco, Mexico, May 18.—Definite location 
of a railroad route from El Salto to the Pacific 
port of Mazatlan, 156 miles, has just been made 
by the National Railways of Mexico. This will 
be an extension of its branch line from Du- 
rango to El Salto, 85 miles. 

About twenty years ago, the National Rail- 
ways constructed a railroad from Durango to 
El Salto, penetrating a virgin tract of pine and 
oak timber of vast area. Private interests 
established large lumber mills near El Salto, 
and exploitation of forest resources has been 
carried on ever since. An extension to Ma- 
zatlan will open other large tracts of timber 
and give central Mexico a new rail route to 
the Pacific port. 

Another railroad which the Government 
plans to build will run from Tepehuanes to 
Culiacan, State of Sinaloa, approximately 110 
miles. At Culiacan the proposed line will in- 
tersect the Southern Pacific of Mexico. Tepe- 
huanes is the northwestern terminus of a line 
of the National Railways which runs from this 
city. The extension to Culiacan will traverse 
a mountain region that is rich in minerals and 
also in timber. 








e 9 e 
Acquires Company’s Holdings 
MaALvern, ArK., May 19.—All of the holdings 

of the Wisconsin-Arkansas Lumber Co., at 
this place, recently have been acquired by the 
A. B. Cook Co., which will continue to operate 
the mill as an "oak flooring plant. The pur- 
chase included 10,000,000 feet of hardwood 
lumber on the yards. A. B. Cook, who heads 
the A. B. Cook Co., in addition to his lumber 
interests is one of the largest stockholders in 
the Malvern Brick & Tilé Co. For many 
years Mr. Cook was general manager of the 
Wisconsin-Arkansas Lumber Co., which was a 
large producer of Arkansas soft pine, and since 
1925 has been an important producer of hard- 
woods. In this connection, Mr. Cook made an 
enviable record for economical production, his 
concern having the reputation of being one of 
the most efficient, low cost producers of high 
grade lumber in the South. He will continue 
to manufacture the same high grade of oak 
flooring that has become familiar to the trade 
under the brand “Wis-Ark.” 
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Shippers and Carriers Get Together on Rates 


SEATTLE, WaSH., May 17.—On call of Col. 
W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, a meeting be- 
tween intercoastal carriers and lumber shippers 
was held in the Venetian Room of the Olympic 
Hotel here yesterday, to discuss the plans of 
the Intercoastal Lumber Conference in regard 
to contracts with lumber shippers, whereby it is 
sought to stabilize intercoastal lumber freight 
rates. 

Earl Strange, chairman of the Intercoastal 
Lumber Conference, explained the details and 
objects of the plan of the conference lines to 
stabilize intercoastal rates. He briefed the his- 
tory of the organization of the lumber confer- 
ence and described the chaotic condition existing 
during the months when freights had been cut to 
$10@8.50, with one company making a rate 
for a few months of $7. 

Naturally the conference was organized 
and has striven to prevent a rate war among 
the carriers, which situation means chaos in 
c. i. f. prices for lumber. 

The carriers chose Mr. Strange for chairman 
vf their conference because he is a lumberman 
and knows the problems of the lumber industry, 
while many of the operating heads of inter- 
coastal steamship lines are not familiar with 
lumber problems. 

The conference has already done much to 
stabilize freight rates, and unquestionably with 
beneficial effect on the Atlantic coast market. 
This year, with light demand, the conference 
lines have curtailed space during April and 
May about 40 percent. The Intercoastal con- 
ference controls about 125,000,000 to 130,000,- 
000 feet of space a month ordinarily moving in 


the Atlantic coast trade, which represents about 
80 percent of the regular American lines en- 
gaged in that traffic. 

Mr. Strange stated that shippers had not 
fully supported the conference in their curtail- 
ment movement, and that it has been working 
toward plans, which would more definitely 
regulate these conditions; that a contract has 
been drawn up which it believes will solve the 
problem so far as stabilization of freight rates 
is concerned. Lumbermen and shippers are 
asked to support these contracts. Briefly, the 
plan is that those shippers desiring to ship on 
contract freight rate sign a contract to make 
all their shipments for the Atlantic coast via 
conference lines. In return for this the con- 
ference agrees to furnish space for the shippers 
and if it is insufficient, to charter outside space, 
furnishing it at the conference contract rate. 
The conference lines agree that contract rates 
will be $2 a thousand feet lower than the non- 
contract rate. The rate set for six months, up 
until November, on contract basis, will be $11, 
while the rate to shippers who have not signed 
the contract will be $13 a thousand. 

Committees have been appointed representing 
lumber manufacturers and shippers, one for the 
Columbia River district, and the other for the 
Puget Sound district. 

One of the problems that have always con- 
fronted the Atlantic coast shippers has been 
shipments from British Columbia manufacturers, 
most of which are made through the Seaboard 
Sales Co., of Vancouver, B. C. At times the 
British Columbia shippers are able to secure 
foreign tonnage at lower rates than those in 
effect by the conference. However, British Co- 


— 


lumbia shippers are very much interested jp 
stabilizing c. i. f. prices to the Atlantic Coast, 
and therefore, are interested in stabilizing 
freight rates. The Seaboard Sales Co., repre- 
senting a very large part of British Columbia 
shipments, agrees to ship 75 percent a month of 
its Atlantic coast carga on conference line 
ships at conference rate. In order to take care 
of its own shipping conditions it reserves the 
right to ship 25 percent on foreign ships at 
whatever rates may be obtainable. 

Sidney M. Hauptmann, vice president of the 
Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., supple. 
mented Mr. Strange’s statements, with an ex. 
planation of many of the problems of the ship- 
ping men. In the past, carriers operated in 
many instances by men unfamiliar with lum- 
ber conditions, have given no consideration to 
the effect of freight rates on the lumber indys- 
try, which has paid as much as $24,000,000 to 
$25,000,000 a year for freight in the intercoastal 
trade. Eastern steamship operators have had 
the importance of the lumber situation impressed 
upon them, and have now come forward with 
a constructive plan in the hope of being of 
help to the industry that supplies them with 
the greatest amount of their freight. Mr, 
Hauptmann, being interested both as a steam- 
ship owner and lumber shipper and operator, 
expressed the opinion that this plan is worth 
while, and represents a sincere desire by ship 
owners to give the lumber industry a fair deal. 

Lumber manufacturers and shippers seem to 


-be favorably impressed with this constructive 


step toward stabilizing freight rates, and, it is 
believed, will support this movement by signing 
the contract. 


Illinois Dealers Approve Stabilization 


The second, third and fourth district groups 
of the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association held meetings last week, and in 
addition to electing officers, each organization 
unanimously passed a resolution approving the 
better business stabilization program inaugu- 
rated by President Hoover and pledged con- 
tinued support to this program. The resolu- 
tion follows : 


Members of the Illinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association participating in district 
conference again approve the business stabil- 
ization program of President Hoover, and 
pledge continued support to the committee of 
which Julius Barnes is chairman. We be- 
lieve great benefits have resulted from the 
business conferences initiated by the President 
and there is already evidence that splendid 
progress has been made toward an early re- 
turn to normal business. 

In an address delivered at the annual 
banquet of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce the President said that a weak spot 
in the lessons learned from other “storms” 
was the lack of steady flow of capital to the 
home builder. The result of this weakness 
during the last six months diminished home 
construction and carried with it a large 
segment of unemployment. We quote from 
the President’s address: “We need right now 
an especial effort of our loan institutions in 
all parts of the country to increase the capi- 
tal available for this purpose as a part of the 
remedy of the present situation.” 

This conference of retail merchants is confi- 
dent that the President’s advice is in harmony 
with all past national business experiences 
and is economically sound. A resumption of 
home building and home improvement will be 
a potent factor in the reduction of unemploy- 
ment and return to business normalcy. 

The 12,000 building and loan associations 
have been the largest and most helpful aid to 
home building, with their record of financing 
the construction of something like six hundred 
thousand homes annually. Nine hundred of 
these home building organizations are in IIli- 
nois. As citizens and business men we pledge 


our active support and encouragement to build- 
ing and loan associations. They have proved 
helpful to people of limited resources and have 
constantly encouraged thrift and _ savings. 
This conference urges our entire membership 
to be loyal in supporting their local building 
and loan associations to the end that they 
may increase resources and continue as the 
largest and most useful influence in home 
building, thrift, savings, and sound safe in- 
vestments. 

Home financing is highly important. We 
welcome financial corporations that give citi- 
zens of limited financial resources opportunity 
to own homes and make improvements. Ex- 
perience has convinced some of our members 
that local capital is available in various com- 
munities and our efforts will be directed to- 
ward education to show citizens that there is 
no investment with greater security than loans 
on homes owned by industrious families who 
are willing to invest some of their earnings in 
home owning. 

We have an abiding faith in the future. 
Our country and our institutions are funda- 
mentally sound. We have passed out of the 
valley caused by speculative craze and are 
started toward the normal peak. Retail mer- 
chants in this meeting believe that co-opera- 
tive effort and continued confidence of our 
citizenship will bring the right kind of results. 
We promise to be helpful to our communities 
and our country by keeping step with the 
onward march of progress, doing our best to 
serve well as citizens to all worthy enterprises 
and institutions that will bring to our country 
and our people more of prosperity and hap- 
piness. Keep the door of opportunity open is 
our need at all times. 


Secretary J. F. Bryan, of the State associa- 
tion, was present at each meeting and during 
the course of his talks urged the lumbermen 
to set a good example by remodeling and 
making improvements to their own properties. 

The fourth district met at the Hotel Kas- 
kaskia in La Salle on May 13, sitting down 
to a noon dinner before proceeding to business. 
J. N. Rolph, of Streator, district chairman, 


presided. A program of constructive charac- 
ter was carried out (which was of similar 
nature at the other two meetings) and con- 
cerned, briefly, business conditions and pros- 
pects, the stabilization program of President 
Hoover, promoting and securing new business 
and the financing of home building. It was 
during this discussion that L. M. Bayne, of 
Ottawa, introduced the business stabilization 
resolution printed above, which was _ unani- 
mously adopted. Before concluding the busi- 
ness session, officers for the district were elected 
as follows: Chairman, Lin Smith, of F. N. 
Smith & Son, Pontiac; secretary, Walter S. 
Musser, of the Allen Lumber Co., Peoria. 

The third district met at the Galesburg Club 
in Galesburg on May 14, with E. E. Hinch- 
liff, district chairman, presiding. At this meet- 
ing Walter S. Robinson, of Abingdon, pre- 
sented the Hoover resolution, which, as at the 
other district sessions, was unanimously adopt- 
ed. New officers for the district were elected, 
F. B. Moller, of the Moller & Vanden Boom 
Lumber Co., Quincy, being chosen chairman, 
and J. S. Diffenbaugh, of the Diffenbaugh Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., Monmouth, secretary. 

The second district held forth on May 15 
at the Dixon Hotel in Dixon, with Albert M. 
Potter, of Morrison, district chairman, pre- 
siding. The Hoover resolution, unanimously 
adopted, was introduced by T. W. Jewett, of 
the J. H. Patterson Lumber Co., of Rockford. 
At the election H. S. Baldwin, of Galt, was 
chosen chairman, and William Johnston, of 
the Johnston Lumber Co., Kewanee, secretary. 


SRSA S 


AccorpINnG to Foreign Trade, published by 
the American Chamber of Commerce in France, 
220,000 persons from the United States visited 
France in 1929. While they expended less 


money than in previous years, it is estimated 
that there was spent in France by these visitors 
an average of $2,200 for each American tourist. 
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For Betterment in Building 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 20.—The joint dinner 
meeting of the St. Louis Hoo-Hoo Club No. 6, 
millmen, and representatives of the local build- 
ing and loan associations this evening marked 
the first of a series of constructive steps in the 
analyzing and the ultimate betterment of build- 
ing conditions in the St. Louis district. As the 
result of the talk by Frank A, Chase, of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
and the following open forum discussion com- 
mittees consisting of the lumbermen and the 
building and loan men will be appointed for the 
purpose of making a thorough survey of the 
building needs of the city as well as the metro- 
politan district of St. Louis, both as to new 
home building and modernizing. Based upon 
these reports co-operative action will be taken 
to meet the needs of the building industry here. 

The interest of all groups concerned in this 
movement was evidenced by the unusually large 
attendance; over 120 assembled in the main din- 
ing room of the Mark Twain Hotel. The 
speakers’ table was occupied by C. W. Nelson, 
A. C. Gauen, president of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Lumber Institute; William N. McCauley, 
of the Reliance Building & Loan Association ; 
Cc. H. Call, and C. M. Huttig, respectively sec- 
retary and president of Hoo-Hoo Club No. 6; 
Frank A. Chase; O. W. Erickson, president of 
the St. Louis Building & Loan League; L. R. 
Putman, merchandising counsel of the Southern 
Pine Association, of New Orleans, and H. R. 
Isherwood, secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo In- 
ternational. 

Among those present and taking part in the 
discussion were William A. Ambrosius, George 
Lockerman, J. N. Brockner, Gus Pultzville and 
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A million members for the 
ONE WEEK Club! Will you 


be one? See front cover. 


H. J. Shurman, all of Collinsville, Ill.; E. A. 
Carn, of the out-of-town people, and a large 
number of the local dealers and manufacturers. 
The discussion. following the talk of the eve- 
ning was animated and to the point. The build- 
ing and loan men, however, advanced no sug- 
gestion as to what means would best serve the 
interests of the building material men from 
their viewpoint of financing at this time, but 
signified their intention of co-operating on the 
plan to be agreed to after the survey by the 
committees. 


In his talk Frank A. Chase said, in part, as 
follows : 


Home owning as a national policy is a social, 
civic, and economic necessity. In recent years 
there has been a serious decline in the per- 
centage of home owners and it is important 
that the causes be determined and the proper 
remedies applied. It is said that people are 
no longer concerned with old-fashioned’ home 
life, that home-owning and home-making are 
decadent, that it is cheaper to rent than to 
own a home, and that existence in an apart- 
ment is more desirable. The cause of this 
will usually be found in one or more of the 
three major obstacles which the average man 
encounters when he tries to become a home- 


Owner. They are: (a) Excessive cost; (b) 
unsound construction; and, (c) unsound 
financing. 


A large part of the aggregate unsound con- 
Struction is directly chargeable to the igno- 
rance and incapacity of the owner who attempts 
to build a home for himself. The same is 
true of the mechanic who calls himself a 
builder yet lacks the knowledge, skill, in- 
tegrity and responsibility required if the 
completed home is to be worthy of the name. 
Unsound financing is at least partly respon- 


sible for every case of failure in attempting 
to acquire a home, for every such failure is 
due to insufficient capital and inability to se- 
cure credit on terms that are within the means 
of the home-buyer or home-builder. Too fre- 
quently, he attempts to build before he has 
saved enough to justify the undertaking. 

Residential construction is much below nor- 
mal right now. Before this condition can be 
remedied to the fullest extent home-owning 
must be popularized and confidence restored. 
The desire to build is too often suppressed 
through fear that the home will prove unsatis- 
factory and become a burden because of un- 
sound construction, excessive cost, and heavy 
carrying charges, none of which should be 
tolerated. 


It must be emphasized that the home must 
now be sold as a complete unit of merchandise 
and not in its fractional parts. The average 
home-buyer has neither the time nor the 
technical knowledge to undertake to purchase 
and assemble the various services, materials, 
and mechanical operations involved. Neither 
does he have any inclination to do business 
that way. 


“Quality homes at reasonable cost” will not 
only induce buying but will induce lending on 
homes and the lack of capital for this purpose 
is a matter of national concern. 


Must Make Funds Available 


It behooves us to do all in our power to 
assist in making funds available for residen- 
tial construction. We are not advocating the 
inauguration of a building boom nor do we 
desire ito see one. In some localities there is 
evidence of the damage of over-building, with 
resultant decline in values, and an excess of 
foreclosures. But it is pleasing to note that 
in many cases of this nature, improvement is 
already taking place and it is probable that 
the volume of home-building during the re- 
mainder of 1930 will mainly depend upon the 
amount of credit funds available for home- 
buyers and home-builders. 


First mortgage funds are far below normal 
in the aggregate, but building and loan asso- 
ciations generally are rapidly resuming their 
normal lending operations, although usually 
on a more conservative basis. 


A primary need at this time is to take stock 
of our home-financing facilities. Much can be 
accomplished through intelligent pooling of 
thoughts and interests of those engaged in 
every phase of the construction industry and 
the building and loan associations which have 
been the source of more funds for home- 
building, by far, than any other lending 
agency. They were formed for the primary 
purpose of aiding their members to acquire 
homes. Their savings are mainly derived 
from thrifty home-owners. Their loans have 
largely been made for building homes, and 
most associations prefer construction loans. 


The experience of the members of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association com- 
prised of dealers in Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Arkansas, in 1921 and 1922, in co- 
operating with the building and loan leagues 
of those States in the organization and non- 
commercialized promotion of building and 
loan associations, was an outstanding example 
of the benefits to be derived from such definite 
co-operation, and I commend this thought to 
your consideration: That the members of the 
wood products industry, the Mississippi Val- 
ley Lumber Institute, and the St. Louis 
League of Building & Loan Associations 
should now proceed to determine to what ex- 
tent their problems are mutual and then decide 
in what manner they can best unite their 
efforts toward making a real and lasting con- 
tribution to the cause of home-owning in this 
trade territory. 

Modern merchandising requires modern 
financing and unless you gentlemen are suc- 
cessfully pooling your interests to combat 
mail-order merchandising and mail-order 
financing you are not alert to your own best 
interests nor the best interests of the com- 
munity. Keep this fact in mind that money 
talks and if your competitor can finance the 
home-buyer you had better prepare to do like- 
wise. 
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| Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


511 Locust St. 220So0.State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bidg, 
St. Louis, Mo. jicago, San Francisco, Cal. 


WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8.00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over, 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 
yy * 
Department R 4 
SPRINGFIELD 
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SUMMER HOME 
FOR RENT 


It’s at Lakeside, Michigan, 65 
miles from Chicago, Dune’s 
Highway. Fine transportation. 
This cottage has all conven- 
jences, hot and cold water, bath. 
It is well built on a stone foun- 
dation, plastered. Has large liv- 
ing room, kitchen with closets, 
two bedrooms and enclosed sleep- 
ing porch; also large dining porch. 
House is furnished complete. 
Large lot, plenty of shade. Con- 
venient to stores, near golf club, 
about three blocks from Lake 
Michigan. Lakeside is in the 
fruit belt of Michigan. Good 
neighbors. Rent $350.00 for sea- 
son to Gentiles. Just the place 
for a happy, quiet summer. 


Address “E.1@”” American 


Lumberman. 
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Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 





Manufacturers of Wisconsin 
WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 


Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 


Dressed EXTRA STANDARD” 














JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 
MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
Good, Well Assorted Stock 
DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 
Prompt Shipments. 

Main Office, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bldg.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 
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VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
17 








Have You a 


Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 


in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 
and turpentine economically? ‘Logg 


ing’ will tell 
you how. An invaluable 


superintendents, timber LOGGING 


owners, etc. By Ralph C. B t 
Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. = 
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What sre Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


May 26-28—Georgia Commercial Forestry Confer- 
ence, Hotel De Soto, Savannah, Ga. 


28—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Portland, Ore. Car Material Conference. 


vane, 10—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
a. 


May 


July 16-17—Carolina Retail Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers’ Association, Isle of Palms, 
Charleston, 8. C. Summer meeting. 


Aug. 8-9—Millwork Institute of California, 
tington Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. 


Sept. 3.—Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers’ As- 
~~ ae Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. An- 
nual, 


Sept. 11-12—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 


Sept. 15-17—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual, 


Southwest Oklahoman’s Election 


Attus, OKLA., May 19.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Southwest Oklahoma Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, held here on May 10 and 
briefly reported in the May 17 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Roy Gaither, district 
manager of the northern district for William 
Cameron & Co., of Waco, Tex., was elected 
president. Clay Thompson, of the T. H. Rogers 
Lumber Co., Oklahoma City, was elected vice 
president, and Glenn Hutton, manager of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. yard in Altus, was 
elected secretary. 

Following the business session, a banquet was 
held, at which T. M. Robinson acted as toast- 
master. One of the prominent speakers - was 
Gaines D. Whitsitt, of Amarillo, Tex., Supreme 
Snark of the Universe of the Order of Hoo- 
Hoo. In his talk he featured the serious pur- 
poses of Hoo-Hoo and its plan to unite all 
branches of the industry in the promotion of 
wood. 

Following the banquet, a Hoo-Hoo concatena- 
tion was held, the initiatory work being con- 
ducted by the famous Hoo-Hoo degree team 
from Wichita Falls, Tex. 


Salesmen’s Association Directory 

Rocuester, N. Y., May 19.—The new direc- 
tory of the Empire State Lumber Salesmen’s 
Association has been published and is being 
sent to 1,000 retail lumber dealers in New York 
State. This association has set June 19 as the 
date for its eighteenth annual picnic, which will 
be held at Newport. 


Discuss Trade Conditions 


Toronto, Ont., May 19.—The group of On- 
tario retail lumber dealers in York and Simcoe 
counties who have been meeting at Newmarket 
departed from their usual practice this month 
and gathered at the Mansion House in Sutton. 
Following dinner W. H. Eves, of Newmarket, 
took the chair, and the chief item of business 
was the discussion of trade conditions, reports 
being submitted by each of the dealers. The 
market for British Columbia shingles was ex- 
tensively discussed. Wholesale prices were said 
to be pretty low, with the independent mills. 
quoting prices considerably lower than associa- 
tion mills. Some wholesalers were reported to 
be expecting slight increases. The dealers 
thought it would be a mistake at present to 
increase the wholesale price, because it would 
give an advantage to producers of other classes 
of roofing material. Shingle prices were re- 
ported to have remained unchanged during the 
last month in the local retail markets and none 
of the dealers had experienced any difficulty in 
getting a fair price. 

Business conditions generally for the first 
four months of the year were reported to be 
just about the same as last year, though some 
~f the dealers were experiencing a slight falling 
off. 

The question of delivery costs was discussed 


Hun- 


and the chairman suggested that this should he 
gone into carefully at a meeting in the autumn, 
He hoped it might then be possible to draw up 
a schedule for delivery charges to be put into 
effect at the opening of next year’s spring trade. 
The next meeting will be held at the King 
George Hotel, Newmarket, on Aug. 19. 


Hardwood Dimension Makers Meet 


MempPuis, TENN., May 19. — The Hardwood 
Dimension Manufacturers’ Association, in a 
meeting here last Thursday at the Hotel Pea. 
body, adopted grading rules for standardizing 
“built-up” hardwood dimension stock. These 
rules were drawn up by a committee composed 
of the principal dimension manufacturers who 
met in Memphis for organization about thirty 
days ago. 

The meeting was presided over by D, B. 
Morgan, of Black Mountain, N. C., who is one 
of the vice presidents of the association. Parrish 
Fuller, of Hillyer Deutsch Edwards (Inc.), 
Oakdale, La., who is president of the associa- 
tion, was unable to preside due to an attack of 
grippe, which was incurred enroute to Memphis, 
However, his condition is satisfactory now. 
The executive committee met Wednesday. 

In the rules adopted there were none included 
for grading solid and automobile dimension 
stock; however, it was announced: that these 
rules would be drafted and would be considered 
at the next meeting, which will be held in New 
Orleans some time during June. The rules 
were not given out for publication, and will not 
be until they are finally adopted, probably at 
the next meeting. 

It was decided at the meeting that the annual 
of the association would be held at the Brown 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky., on Sept. 3. 

Those in attendance at the meeting were: 

A. F. Deneke, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; M. P. 
Ransom, Memphis; N. O. Chambers and J. E. 
Walsh, Memphis; J. W. Wiley, Hammond, 
La.; D. R. Brewster, Memphis; W. R. Ma- 
brey, Asheville, N. C.; Rex H. Brown, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; A. W.. Cornwall, jr., J..LeRoy 
Glaze, Oakdale, La.; F. W. Massey; N. I. 
Frittz, Macon, Ga.; W. A. Riddick, W. H. 
Donnell, and D. B. Morgan, Asheville, N. C. 
A. B. Birtles, Louisville, Ky.; Parrish Fuller, 
Oakdale, La.; Mr. Sweets and Mr. Kerns, 
Louisville; H. A. Wellford, Memphis; H. L. 
Murral, and R. A. Taylor, Memphis; J. W. 
McClure, Memphis. 


Discuss Financing Plans 


LAKELAND, FLA., May 19.—The first of a 
series of luncheon conferences called by Wil- 
liam F. Sneed, new president of the Florida 
Lumber & Millwork Association, was held here 
last Tuesday. Present besides Mr. Sneed were 
Earl Harper, of Plant City, past president of 
the State association; Joe Webster, director of 
the Lakeland district, and Hervey W. Laird, 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The main topic was financing repairs during 
the summer months. Mr. Harper said that he 
had handled about twelve cases in this way: A 
man who needed to have his place put in shape 
was approached to see if he was willing to do 
so. Then it was ascertained what he owed 
and to what extent he was a credit risk. In 
cases where the risk was safe the contractor 
accepted a note, which was endorsed by the 
material man and then discounted at the bank. 

These notes run so that the debt can be 
taken care of in easy way. While the bank 
holds to a stated period, as a matter of fact 
the account is carried along to a time when the 
man can pay it off, even to nine or ten months. 
To get this accommodation a man must owe 
little, have a job and enjoy a good reputation 
for recognizing obligations. The basis of the 
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2 si 
credit at the bank is the material man, but with 
the two others on the paper it is collateral the 
bank is willing to accept. = 58 

The conference voted to express appreciation 
for the attitude of the I. W. Phillips Co., of 
Tampa, jobber in paints and other materials, 
which has been carrying the following adver- 
tisement in papers of the trade territory : 

All our home merchant wants is an even 
chance to serve you and you will find his 
prices as low as chain store prices, quality 
considered. We sell Pee Gee paints and hope 
you will specify them. If your local dealer 
can not furnish Pee Gee, buy any other g6od 
prand that he has, but buy from your home 
town merchant. Your interests and his are 
the same. He helps you support your schools, 
churches, roads and your town. Keep your 
puilding dollars at home. 


Southern Cypress Association Elects 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 22.—Election of 
G. V. Patterson, of the Weis-Patterson Lum- 
ber Co., Pensacola, Fla., as president, and the 
delivery of an address on lumber trade exten- 
sion work, by Walter F. Shaw, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., were the features of the twenty- 
fifth annual meeting of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, at the Mayflower 
Hotel here yesterday. 

Mr. Patterson succeeds E. C, Glenn, of Varn- 
ville, S. C. Other officers chosen were: 

Vice presidents—L. W. Gilbert, Donner, La., 
and F. L. Dakin, Scranton, Pa. 

Treasurer—E. G. Swartz, New Orleans, La. 

Directors—E. C. Glenn, J. Ray Arnold, 
Groveland, Fla.; F. F. Chapman, Four Holes, 
s. C.; G. E. Reynolds, Albany, Ga.; A. W. 
Rose, Perry, Fla.; C. A. Weis, Pensacola, Fla.; 
J. F. Wigginton, New Orleans, La.; Joseph 
Wilbert, Plaquemine, La.; C. S. Williams, New 





Nore: A complete report of the an- 
nual meeting of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association will appear 
in the May 31 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





Orleans, La.; C. R. McPherson, Saginaw, Mich., 
and D. C. Coit and M. L. Fleishel, of Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


Mr. Shaw, trade extension manager for the 
National association, delivered the principal ad- 
dress of the day, sneaking at length on the pro- 
motional work of the association. 

Committee reports were the principal busi- 
ness before the convention. They were made 
by D. G. Coit, of Jacksonville, on finance; C. S. 
Williams, of New Orleans, on insurance; M. L. 
Fleishel, of Jacksonville, on railroad and trans- 
portation; B. R. Ellis, consulting representative 
of the assocation, on advertising; and bv Mr. 
Fleishel, who is a director of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, on national 
policies and legislation. 

The board of directors held a meeting im- 
mediately following the close of the convention, 
during the early afternoon yesterday. 


Merchandising School Closes 


Mi_wuakeEE, WIs., May 19.—The Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association on May 15 
closed its series of meetings with the various 
clubs, which had been worked out for the show- 
ing of the Lehigh film and merchandising 
school, “Dealers and Dollars.” 

_Don S. Montgomery, secretary of the asso- 
Ciation, estimates that about 80 percent of its 
membership attended one or more of the meet- 
ings. He stated that the dealers. have given 
unanimous endorsement to the school, having 
an enthusiastic appreciation for its value to 
them as dealers, and for the association co- 
operation which is preached. 

“After about twenty-five of those schools in 
Wisconsin there is no question but that the 
merchandising standards of the State are im- 
proved,” Mr. Montgomery declared, “but the 


lessons will be felt for years to come. It was 
the most successful series of meetings we ever 
held. The sad part, of course, is that the deal- 
ers who needed it most were not there, but 
there is a ray of hope in the fact that the 
Lehigh company is going to have another film 
next year and it’s practically a foregone con- 
clusion that the attendance will be 100 percent.” 

Mr. Montgomery also announced that the 
Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co. will 
hold its quarterly meeting in Milwaukee on 
Friday, May 23. 





Suggestions for Trade Betterment 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


Pine Biurr, ArK., May 21.—In the absence 
of President A. W. Bird, A. G. Wheeler, vice 
president, presided at the meeting of the West 
Side Hardwood Club here today. The first 
order of business was the taking of statistics 
covering the period since the meeting of last 
month, and figures compiled by Secretary O. S. 
Robinson showed the following: Green flooring 
oak on hand, 2,890,000 feet; same item, dry, 
5,300,000 feet, with orders booked for this item, 
1,940,000 feet. Orders for other hardwoods, 
9,476,000 feet. Logs on hand, 2,778,000 feet; 
total feet green and dry lumber on hand, 62,- 
840,000 feet, with twenty-six mills reporting. 
A round-table discussion followed, which 
showed anything but a healthy condition in the 
hardwood industry at this time. 

It was pointed out that not only the lumber 
situation was in an unhealthy condition, but all 
commodities were in the same condition and, 
until all of these commodities got back on a 
normal basis, business would remain stagnant. 

After some discussion Secretary Robinson 
was instructed to send a wire to President 
Hoover and Senator Joe T. Robinson reading 
as follows: “Consensus of this club is that con- 
ditions could be materially improved, especially 
the unemployment situation, if every effort be 
put forth to expedite flood control construction 
work in the Mississippi Valley. We respect- 
fully urge your prompt and careful consider- 
ation.” : 

It was also suggested that if the United 
States were to go to war it would necessarily 
be compelled to draft men and would, of course, 
have to pay them. So in this time of peace, 
with the vast army of unemployed, the Govern- 
ment could build a highway from coast to coast 
and put men to work on flood control projects 
which would take care of the unemployed and 
at the same time revive business of all kinds. 
There would be a little more tax to pay, just 
as in times of war, but with money in circula- 
tion such a tax would not be burdensome on 
anyone. 

Carl L. White, chairman of District No. 2 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute con- 
servation program was tendered the chair, as 
this meeting was a joint affair with the insti- 
tute. Mr. White called on Tom L. Kendall, 
of the institute, who made a very interesting 
and instructive talk, backed up with charts and 
figures which showed that, while all of the 
districts operating under this program were 
curtailing production and were resronding fa- 
vorably, yet considerable reduction was neces- 
sary. Floods in southwestern Arkansas and 
northern Louisiana, the worst since 1927, will 
cause mills in that territory to shut down for 
several weeks, and heavy rains in other parts 
of Arkansas and Louisiana have caused several 
mills to shut down indefinitely. 

Guests of the club today were P. M. Ander- 
son, Southern Pine Lumber Co., Texarkana; 
Tom Kendall, of the institute, and J. B. Carter, 
secretary Associated Industries. 

The next meeting will be held here Wednes- 
day, June 18. This will also be in the nature 
of-.a joint meeting under the Hardwood insti- 
tute’s conservation program. 

No CHANCE 

“Try the cook on coddled eggs, m’dear.” 

“She’s a rough worker.” 

“Eh?” 

“She wouldn’t coddle any eggs.” 





How supercedar is build- 
ing sales and increasing 
profits for 817 dealers in 
48 states. 


Supercedar, the 90 percent red 
heart closet lining, was first 
made in 1926. That year we 
had 96 dealers. In 1927, 250 


dealers, in 1928, more than 800, 
in 1929, probably 1,200. 


These dealers sell anywhere 
from 1,000 feet to several car- 
loads each per year—of Super- 
cedar Closet Lining. But, the 
sale of a Supercedar Closet also 
means the sale of studding, 
siding, a door and frame, hard- 
ware, nails, quarter-round. etc. 


New business that does not rob 
any other department. Good 
business, too. because Super- 
cedar is Nationally advertised 
and accepted for what it is, the 
best to be had. 


Packed at mill in seated boxes. 
Send for miniature sample box 
free with circular and price. 
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VEST POCKET 
READY RECKONER 


A useful vest pocket manual 
including a lumber calcula- 
tor for standard sizes, log 
rules, estimated weights of 
lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. 


Prepaid, 50 cents 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Peerless Patent 


WIGGINS eer'fitn Cds 


assure you of proper card representation. Many 
of America’s largest card users use Wiggins 
cards exclusively because they realize that the 
proper card serves the 
dual purpose of an- 
nouncing theirsalesmen 
while adding 
prestige to the 
house. Ask for 
tab of speci- 
mens and ob- 
serve their 
smooth edges 
andexcellence 
of engraving. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
Engravers Die Embossers 


Plate Makers 
1108 Fullerton Avenue CHICAGO 
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SCRIBNER’S 


Lumber and Log Book 


Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure- 
ments of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; Hints toLum- 
ber Dealers; Wood 
Measure; Speed of 
Circular Saws; Care of 
Saws; Cord Wood 
Tables; Felling Trees; 
Growthof Trees; Lan 
Measure; Wages, 
Rent, Board, Interest, 
Stave and Heading 
Bolts, etc. 


Standard Book throughout the United States 
and Canada. 
ENT ST- 
oan oR 50 Cents 


S. E. FISHER, P. 0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








A New Book 


= er ee 


HOLT’S RAPID 
ESTIMATOR 


A REAL price-list covering houses be- 
cause of its size, its convenient indexing 
of the great mass of information which 
places at your finger tips and, of great- 
est importance, the ease and simplicity 
of keeping it up-to-date with constantly 
fluctuating prices and changing methods 
of construction. 


Every effort has been exerted to make 
this little book measure up to YOUR 
IDEAL of what is needed, every imag- 
inable precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the highest degree of accuracy in 
copying these tabulations from its par- 
ent book, “Automatic Building Costs,” 
so that these “cost-rates” will be just 
2s accurate as those in that book proved 
to be in the two years it has been in use 
in every state in the U. S. A. and in 
Canada. 


While this book is only a small part of 
the “ABC System of Estimating,” it con- 
tains the most-used tables and gives 
simple rules for deriving other informa- 
tion contained in the enlarged works so 
that practically any house can be figured 
anytime and anywhere, 


This book will enable you to build up a 
reputation of being the “Building-Costs” 
expert in your community. Bound in 
semi-flexible red leather. 128 pages, 
2%”"x5%”, vest pocket size. 


$3.00 Postpaid 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St. | CHICAGO, ILL 




















“Not Buying Lumber Cheap, 


Business Men of Elgin, Ill. Are Tolq 


Erein, Itt, May 21.—The kind of lumber 
that will not cause walls to crack, that will 
not decay and rot after only five or ten 
years, that will make a house staunch and 
strong for decades and centuries, that wil! 
not twist and will not warp despite the in- 
roads of temperature changes, that will 
laugh at the efforts of substitutes to equal 
or approach its record—that kind of lumber 
was graphically described last night and il- 
lustrated by actual samples of wood, before 
a representative group of Elgin business 
men. 

The speaker was Jacques Willis, of the 
Gram-Willis Lumber Co., Chicago, who 
talked from the rich experience of more 
than a quarter of a century of intimate ac- 
quaintance with wood in tree, in lumber pile, 
and in use. He was addressing the Elgin 
Cosmopolitan Club, an organization of 
young business men, _ representative of 
their various fields of endeavor, who wanted 
to hear the authentic story of wood. The 
thirty men present meant an unusually large 
attendance, attracted by the fact that the 
program was presented by G. H. “Doc” 
Geister, of the Geister Bros. Lumber Co. 
At each meeting of the Cosmopolitan Club 
(as in other clubs of this national organiza- 
tion) one of the members is “Cosmopolitan 
of the Day,” and it is his privilege and duty 
to tell the other members interesting and 
educational facts about his own industry or 
profession or trade. Tuesday evening “Doc” 
Geister was “Cosmopolitan of the Day” and 
he got his friend Mr. Willis to tell the story 
for him. 

Mr. Willis lost no time in getting to the 
“meat” of his story. He made no attempt 
to dazzle his hearers with imposing but 
meaningless technical phrases or scientific 
terms. Instead there was the common, 
everyday, easily understood language of the 
street, used in the simple, straightforward 
way of him who has had actual day-by-day 
contact with the things he talks about. And 
when he sat down those men had learned 
that: 

“When the home-builder forces the lumber- 
man to quote a low price, and thinks that 
he is buying lumber cheap, he isn’t buying 
lumber cheap but is buying cheap lumber; 

“If the home-builder wants lumber that is 
strong and durable, and free from decay, 
warping, twisting and moisture-absorption, 
he must specify more than the grade and 
species, but must stipulate also wood that 
is (1) all heart wood, (2) not box heart, and 
(3) kiln dried; 

“The home-builder who does not so speci- 
fy is cheating himself, for what little money 
he will save in the original cost of the lum- 
ber he will lose many times over in the in- 
ferior quality of the cheap lumber, which will 
lower both the comfort and the value of the 
home in which he confidently expects to 
live.” 

These points Mr. Willis made with telling 
force, along with one other: 

“There is not now, and never has been, 
anything to equal good lumber for strength, 
durability, and livability in building con- 
struction.” 


Poor Lumber Cause of Substitutes 


“The lumber industry is one of the oldest 
in this country, and we’ve made lots of mis- 
takes,” he began, and then without mincing 
any words told how. the down-hill. road 
started with shingles. “You wanted to buy 
shingles cheap, so we made cheap shingles, 
and of course they were not good, and could 
not stand the test of use. So along came 


roll roofing—paper roofs, we call it. That 
can’t stand the test of time, either, Then 
we heard of the steel roof. It would last 
forever, they said—but it won't, as we all 
found out. So the lumberman has come 
back with his shingles made of all heart 
wood—and nothing can touch it! 


“Then there was the demand to buy sash 
cheap, so we made cheap sash. Sap wood 
it was, cut from trees which we all knew 
should be left standing, because they were 
so small—but it was cheap, and that was 
what was demanded. Sash made ftom that 
lumber would warp, and swell, atid did not 
give satisfaction—so we soon wete compet- 
ing with steel sash. And we sée. weather- 
strips instead of storm sash; storm sash js 
much better, except when made from this 
cheap lumber, but you won’t have a storm 
sash that warps, and sticks, and binds. 


“And then, the war came, and every 
farmer who had any trees on his place be- 
came a lumberman. All kinds of wood was 
used. There was no effort to provide all 
heart wood. And this is the sort of thing 
that happened.” He exhibited a_ warped 
piece of 2x4, about three feet long. “It 
made walls bulge, and plaster cracked, and 
people cursed the lumbermen. But the lum- 
berman couldn’t sell anything but that sort 
of stuff, when people wouldn't pay for good 
lumber.” 


Mr. Willis told of the introduction of wall 
board, and its immediate popularity because 
people thought they bought just as good for 
less money. “But they only got less 
value,” he said, “and it was all our fault, 
because we didn’t insist that people buy good 
lumber. When studding like this 2x4 is used, 
the walls will not be in line, for as soon as 
it gets damp it will warp. Look at it, and 
you can see that the tension is not the 
same on both sides—of course it will warp. 
The frame of a house often gets wet before 
the roof is put on, and the walls will get out 
of shape because this cheap wood that you 
buy is wet. And then do you know what 
your contractor will do—what any contractor 
will do—what he will have to do?” There 
were some appreciative grins at this, be- 
cause directly in front of Mr. Willis was a 
contractor, a member of the Cosmopolitan 
Club. Mr. Willis knew it, and everybody 
knew that he knew it, and everybody knew 
that under such circumstances the speaker 
must stick absolutely to facts. Under such 
circumstances, then, he continued: 

“There is just one thing he tan do, and 
that is to cut the studding in two, and put 
a wedge in there to straighten it/’ An audi- 
ence like that did not need to be told that 
such a method would weaken the house con- 
struction. Then Mr. Willis told of some of 
the numerous ways in which moisture can 
get inside an apparently solid’ house, and 
with the co-operation of dead air wreak 
havoc with rafter, studding and beam, make 
floors bulge and creak, make windows stick, 
and make doors warp. He showed them 
exactly what he meant by the action of mots- 
ture on sap wood, by displaying two pieces 
of 2x10-inch plank, which had beeh damaged 
by fungus growth while in the oo pro- 
tection of a covered shed in the Geister lum- 
ber yard. 
dead air—give me those three, and every 
time I’ll show you a fungus growth like 
this,” Mr. Willis said. 

Then he told them how this same com- 
bination would break down the various com- 
positions of wall board and insulation ma- 
terial. He then urged his hearers to try this 


“Sap wood, and moisture, and, 
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But Buying Cheap Lumber” 


How Poor Lumber Makes Poor Houses 


for themselves, by putting samples of these 
materials out where they would be exposed 
to the elements. He told how steel, galvan- 
ized though it be, will be destroyed with 
rust in time, and cited examples right in this 
territory to prove his points, contrasting 
with wooden buildings that have stood the 
test of years. He told of the “House of 
Seven Gables,” which, though unpainted, is 
still in good condition after 338 years. He 
told of wooden gutters that are becoming 
more popular every year in Ohio, the home 
of the original steel gutter, where steel gut- 
ters were first used and first failed. He told 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma— 

“In Tulsa a lumberman told me that the 
wood house was passe. I asked him why and 
he said everyone was building of brick. I 
told him there was not a brick house in 
town, but a lot of wood houses faced with: 
brick. Then I told a contractor there that 
brick houses are not a success unless good 
lumber is used, and he replied, ‘But I have 





Cultural News 
From Chicago 


How to eat a hot dog without squirting 
juice and mustard on your clean shirt 
seemed in a fair way toward solution 
today as the best minds of the Packers 
& Sausage Manufacturers’ Association 
grappled with the problem. A national 
contest for a new design for skinless, 
non-skid and anti-squirt frankfurters was 
announced by W. H. Gausselin, secretary 
of the association. The contest is open 
to any student in an architectural or en- 
gineering school. The first entrant was 
from Lima, Ohio, where a woman sug- 
gested that by boring the bun with an 
augur the “dog” could be slipped into 
the hole, the ends of the bread pinched 
and the resulting concoction munched 
with some degree of safety. 





brick houses that have been up for five 
years!’ I challenged him, ‘Show me a 
brick house that’s been up that long, and 
I'll show you a failure in it. He took me 
to several, and I picked an especially good 
one—a six-room house that cost $19,000. It 
seemed all right, but up in the attic I 


and my foot went through! And down in 
the basement the timbers were beginning to 
decay. Later I talked to the building and 
loan men, and bankers, in Tulsa, and nowa- 
days a contractor doesn’t get any money on 
his houses unless he builds of good lumber. 
The houses built of cheap lumber failed, and 
in a few years weren’t worth the balance of 
the money due on them. Now a house must 
be built to last.” 

The difference in value between wood and 
steel trusses was next mentioned by the 
speaker, who said: “Gary, Indiana, is one 
of the centers of the steel industry. And in 
Gary, for every five steel trusses you show 
me in modern buildings I'll show you sev- 
enty-five wood trusses. There they know 
the difference.’ Then Mr. Willis pulled 
It was a 


from his pocket a piece of paper. 





stamped my foot hard on one of the boards, - 


sheet torn from the April 19 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and he_ showed 
them page 65, on which was a picture of a 
tangled mass of trusses that had failed dur- 
ing a fire in an all-steel airplane hangar in 
Washington, D. C. He told them of the 
wood, treated with fireproofing, which the 
Geister yard is furnishing for the building 
of a hangar at the local airport to be opened 
here June 10 with a great celebration, and 
urged his hearers to take a look at it, and 
to see the comparative test which will be 
conducted, with a torch against this kind of 
wood truss and the same torch against a 
steel truss. 


How to Buy Lumber 


The speaker told them of the comparative 
tests made by the Fisher Body Corporation, 
which led to that company’s decision to 
use a combination wood and steel body in- 
stead of an all-steel body, and told of the 
superiority of such airplanes as Fokker and 
Lockheed, which are built partly of wood, 
over the all-steel Fords. ‘“Ford’s all-steel 
planes, though there are not so many of 
them, have killed eight times as many peo- 
ple as the Fokker planes,’ he said, “and 
they’re built along exactly the same lines. 
Colonel Lindbergh, when he flies a plane, 
uses one with the safety of wood—he knows 
the difference.” 


“There is a difference in wood. ‘Doc’ here 
can sell you cheap wood if you want it, and 
competition will force him to sell you cheap 
wood if you don’t specify good lumber. So 
when you build, be sure to specify lumber— 
whatever the species is I don’t care—that 
is all heart wood, no box heart, and kiln 
dried. And you will have a house that can 
stand the tests of time and moisture and 
winds, and will be just as good fifty years 
from now as it is today.” 

When the meeting adjourned it was 
quickly proved that such a subject is of 
lively interest, for Cosmopolitans clustered 
around to ask questions and examine speci- 
mens of wood, and James E. Hicks, of Chi- 
cago, Cosmopolitan district governor for 
Illinois, who had preceded Mr. Willis with 
a short talk on club activities, stepped over 
to ask the lumberman to give a similar ad- 
dress before the Chicago Cosmopolitan Club. 
Mr. Hicks himself is a former lumberman, 
who “went through all stages of the game” 
in the forests of West Virginia and dis- 
played a scar on one hand as a memento of 
a certain buzz-saw. He now is assistant 
agency manager for a large insurance com- 
pany. There was also present another Chi- 
cago insurance man and Cosmopolitan who 
is a former lumberman—N. B. Nichols, 
whose father owns a large lumber mill in 
Bukowina, Roumania; Mr. Nichols, too, was 
interested in Mr. Willis’ talk. 

It was evident that there are plenty of 
places where Mr. Willis would be a wel- 
come speaker, but it was equally apparent 
that he can be in but one place at a time, 
and incidentally has a few private business 
interests. An AMERICAN LUMBERMAN frep- 
resentative who was an interested listener 
to the talk and the comments which fol- 
lowed was curious as to how many other 
lumbermen are taking advantage of such op- 
portunities to show the lumber industry in 
its true light. 


Cd a 


Harvard Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices has dropped to 
86.6 for the week ended May 14, 1930, from 
87.1 for the week ended May 7, 1930, 





Something New 
For the Dealer— 


DOUGLAS FIR 
PLYWOOD 


Available in all thicknesses, 
grades and sizes. We maintain a 
complete warehouse stock of Ply- 
wood for quick shipment out of St. 
Louis. In short, you can get just 
what you want when you want it 

and that at resffonable prices. 


Your orders and inquiries will be 
appreciated. 
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Tidewater Red Cypress 


Our mills manufacture Genuine Tidewater 
Red Cypress. They have complete Planing 
Mill facilities enabling us to ship mixed 
cars Finish, Mouldings, etc., quickly. 


Along with our Cypress we can furnish 
SHORT LEAF PINE FINISH 


SAP GUM MAGNOLIA 
RED GUM POPLAR 
TUPELO ASH 
MAPLE OAK, ELM 


Let Us Serve You 


GULF RED CYPRESS CO. 
13th Floor Barnett National Bank Building 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 











° : IDAH 
White Pine MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO | Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 




















Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’. 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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GRADE MARKED—TRADE MARKED 


YELLow Pine 


YARD AND SHED STOCK 
LATH AND SHINGLES 


Our modern dry kiln facili- 

ties enable us to season lum- 

ber to the moisture content 
you require. 























Every House Bill You Sell 


Should 
Be 
Backed 
By 
Pr i This 
a Policy 


ae ee 
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Insures 
Materials and Construction 


This is one way to win the confidence of 
your customers and guarantee them full 
value for their money. Dealers in all parts 
of the country are giving this Protection 
Policy to every customer. It'll pay you 
well to doit inthefuture. Investigate now! \ 


SOZ 'ZOVCON rHpzZ 








y 


peeeece eee Ge @® @ @ @ «a 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


= 


Send us on approval sample ‘Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 
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Dealers Quiz College Classes 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 20.—In co-operation 
with the University of Pennsylvania, the Penn- 
sylvania Lumbermen’s Association is carrying 
a unique program in connection with “Lumber 
Merchandising Week.” And this week lumber 
has reigned as king in the merchandising classes 
of the Wharton School at the university. 

The purpose of the program is threefold, ac- 
cording to Field Secretary J. L. Buckley, of the 
association. 

First, from the university standpoint, it 
places students in practical touch with a 
large industry and enables them to review 
the actual problems of the retailer; second, 
from the standpoint of the lumberman, it 
makes the young men lumber conscious and 
also impresses them with the fact that the 
lumber industry is trying to find a way out 
of the present situation; third, there is a 
possibility that the retailers will receive 
some new ideas and solutions from _ the 
students. 

Monday morning, May 19, Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, opened the program 
at a general lecture before several hundred 
students, using as his topic, “Economic Aspects 
of the American Lumber Industry.” With this 
as an indication and a general survey of the 
problem, the ten quiz sections consisting of 
groups of forty students in each then devoted 
themselves to the study and vivisection of these 
problems with the idea of obtaining satisfactory 
conclusions. Prominent retailers handled these 
classes, following as a basis this outline: 


Outline of .Work Dealing With Subject of 
Lumber Merchandising Week 
ist Hour 


I. Brief history of the individual company. 
A. Location. 
1. Population of community. 
2. Type (industrial, mining, agricul- 
tural etc.). 
B. Growth. 


II. Classification of products and their uses. 
A. 1. Lumber primarily or lumber and 
building materials. 
2. Planing mill. 
B. Products sold to: 
1. Contractor or builder. 
2. Individual consumer. 
3. Industrial plant. 

III. Analysis of the market. 

A. Scope of market (local or sectional 
distribution). 

B. Prospects who are to be sold and 
limitations of market. 

IV. Buying habits of prospects. Who initi- 
ates order; who specifies materials; who 
makes actual purchase? 

A. Importance of: 
1. Customer. 
2. Architect or engineer. 
3. Contractor. 
4. Purchasing agent. 
V. Competitive problems. 
A. Competition within industry. 
1. From local dealer. 
2. Ready-built houses. 
3. Foreign re-roofing or porch enclos- 
ure organizations. 
B. Competition without industry. 
1. Steel. 
2. Brick. 
3. Concrete. 
2nd Hour 
I. Methods used in distribution. 
A. Set-up of organization. 
1. Salesmen (general or specialized). 
II. Operation of sales activities. 
A. Advertising mediums. 

Newspapers. 

Direct mail (letters—house organs). 

Bill boards. 

Manufacturers’ literature. 

Special promotion. 

a. Plan books. 

b. Calendars. 

ec. Building shows, 
B. Sales activities. 


Cle co toe 


III. Sales and advertising motives. 
A. Buying motives or appeals. 
1. Economy of lumber in competition 
with steel, brick, slate or concrete. 
2. Dependability in use. 
B. Patronage motives. 
1. Reliability of seller. 
2. Punctuality of delivery—prompt- 


ness. 

3. Quality of materials—nationally 
advertised. 

4. Building assistance — financing — 
consolidation. 


IV. Distributive costs. 
A. Advertising costs. 
1. Percentage of net sales to advertis- 
ing for all goods. 
2. Percentage of net sales to indi- 
vidual items of advertising. 
B. Sales costs, other than advertising. 
1. Percentage of net sales to sales 
costs for all products. 


The retailers who filled this assignment are: 
Bruce Helfrich, of George Helfrich & Sons Co, 
Baltimore, Md.; H. Foster Goslin, T. S. Goslin 
Lumber Co., Wildwood, N. J.; J. Earl Bright- 
bill, J. M. Brightbill (Inc.), Hummelstown, 
Pa.; Charles B. Wolf, of George A. Wolf & 
Sons, Mt. Wolf, Pa.; and George Kingsley, 
Brown-Borhek Co., Bethlehem, Pa. These men 
coming from widespread sections of the terri- 
tory revealed their individual merchandising 
problems to the students during the first hour 
and quizzed them as to their reaction during 
the second hour. 

If this week is a success, and all indications 
point to it as being so, it will be carried on 
year after year. It has great possibilities, not 
only making the students of the university lum- 
ber-conscious and impressing upon them the 
immensity of the lumber industry and its prob- 
lems, but it also has possibilities for bringing 
out good ideas toward the solution of merchan- 
dising problems of the industry. Its outcome is 
being watched with a great deal of interest by 
the different branches of the lumber industry 
as well as by colleges and universities all over 
the United States, there being present at the 
lectures this week prominent educators from 
the leading institutions of learning. 


LUMBER CLUBS 


Plans for Annual Tournament 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 19.—Plans have been 
completed for the annual golf tournament of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis to be held 
over the course of the Colonial Country Club 
on May 29. One of the prizes to be played for 
will be an all-wood putter, which has been 
specially manufactured and treated by the Golf 
Shaft & Block Co., of Memphis. 


Evansville Club Meeting 


EvANSVILLE, INp., May 19.—At the regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club, held May 13, the entertainment 
committee was authorized to make arrange- 
ments for the annual outing, which will be 
held in June. 

W. S. Partington, of the Maley & Wertz 
Lumber Co., gave a report on milling-in-tran- 
sit rates on logs, while Dan Wertz, head of the 
same company, led in a discussion on local and 
general trade conditions. ‘ 

George W. Talbot, jr., of the Evansville 
Basket & Crate Co., was elected to member- 
ship in the club. 

















More THAN 1,000,000 cords of pulpwood 
alone are cut annually in Maine; this is 
equivalent to over 500,000,000 board feet of 
building lumber, 
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The Pinetree 


1 have heard whisperings overhead, 
And words in autumn weather, — 
And I have wondered what: they said 
~ When pinetrees talked together. 
Perhaps they talk, as old men do, 
Of buds and bees and clover, 
As I may sit and talk to you 
When all our spring is over. 


The pinetree is the woodland’s sage, 
The forest is its forum, 
And even the oak, of greater age, 
Might learn the pine’s decorum— 
Not only oaks but also men — 
Might face the winds of living 
With hearts courageous now and then, 
And now and then thanksgiving 


For, when it sings, its songs are hymns, 
Alike in sun and raining, 

It bears the winter on its limbs 
Snow-bowed, but uncomplaining. 

I wish I had its wisdom, mine 
A faith as fine, as loyal, 

Faced life as calmly as the pine, 
And died a death as royal. 


We See b’ the Papers 


People who live in brick houses shouldn't sell 
lumber. 

Speaking of declining sales, we can’t imagine 
anybody doing it. 

Things have come to a pretty pass when a 
man isn’t safe even in jail. 

When some pictures are screened we wish it 
had been the camera that was screened. 

“Forget a defect of beauty, and others will 
forget it, too,” writes Antoinette Donnelly. 

But, as beauty is a matter of the character 
and not of the face, we doubt if Tony is right. 

We may forget a girl has a mole but we 
don’t forget it if she says nasty things about 
others. 

The stairs used to be the reason for the stiles, 
but now the styles are the reason for the 
stares. 

Unfortunately it isn’t only the mills that are 
running 85 percent of capacity; often also it 
is the men. 

The best thing we know about the Federal 
Farm Board is that the wheat speculators don’t 
like it. 

Someone ought to tell this Milwaukee fellow 
who made a home run and got credit for only a 
single that that’s life. 

Secretary Lamont says that business should 
be back to normal in three months. It should 
be but, ah, will it? 

The railroads report that the net result is 
down. The boy trying to raise a moustache 
reports the same thing. 

We don’t know who is the Adonis of the 
National league, but Rogers Hornsby certainly 
seems to be the Achilles. 

The most remarkable thing about this man 
Conrad Pinkstaff, of Flat Rock, Ill., is how it 
was that Dickens overlooked him. 

Now the newspapers are telling everybody 
that the proper pronunciation is the “darby.” 
7 didn’t suppose anybody called it anything 
cise. 

“Art Show Stirs Desire to Travel to Faroff 
Rockies.” Some of the “new art” that they let 
into the Art Institute certainly has that effect 
on us. 

_A California frog jumped 12 feet and 10% 
inches. J. Ham Lewis has just been fined $10 


in California for speeding. Maybe the frog met 
- Ham. 


Sales of automobiles are down 17 percent but 
sales of motor trucks only 4 percent. Evidently 
a lot of people who used to ride around have 
gone to work. 


William A. Brady says the legitimate theater 
is “shot to pieces.” The movies may have done 
some of the shooting, but the producers have 
been mighty careless themselves. 


This re-covering old roofs is all right, but 
we know a lot of fellows who have tried it 
without success, although they have used just 
about every known brand of hair-oil. 


It isn’t safe for any good woman or decent 
man to go to the theater any more. And, 
heaven be praised, there are not enough of the 
other kind to support the other kind of play. 


Abdul Aziz Zeer ibn Dardoch is called the 
Robin Hood of the desert. We thought that 
the Robin Hood of the desert was the fellow 
who runs a filling station in the Mojave one. 


Over a hundred dogs have been poisoned in 
Anaconda, Mont., and the A. P. says, “Some 
of the dogs killed were of considerable value.” 
We hope the A. P. means by that that some 
of them were poor children’s pets. 


People who say that they would like to see 
business back to normal mean they would like 
to see it back to abnormal. They would like 
to see it like 1929, which was abnormal, in- 
stead of back to 1928, which was normal, and 
which is about what it is. 


Between Trains 


MANSFIELD, On10.—This was the day of the 
annual meeting of the policy-holders of the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co. Of course 
you couldn’t all be there, but nevertheless it 
was a great gathering in of lumbermen and 
those in allied lines. President E. S. Nail 
presided and sat on our left, and Secretary 
W. H. G. Kegg sat on our right. We weren’t 
exactly between the cup and the lip, but we 
were between the Nail and the Kegg. And 
we are glad to report that, even with a Nail 
and a Kegg present, there wasn’t even a sign 
of a hammer. 

The Lumbermen’s Mutual is growing right 
along, as it ought to be. It was one of the 
pioneers in putting lumber insurance on its 
present plane (no pun intended). 


Saplings 


I come upon them now and then, 

The habitations of dead men 

Among the stumps of fallen trees, 
Where no one ever comes again 

But fools like me, not men like these. 


Their roofs are fallen, and their roads 

Are choked with brush, no more their loads 
Move creaking down the winding way— 

I come upon the old abodes 

Of giants of another day. 


The river is a narrow rill, 

Its ripples gone, its waters still, 

The world is yellow that was green, 
The pine has vanished from the hill 
And all the grandeur from the scéne. 


Gone, gone, the monarchs of the wood, 
Where once the mighty forest stood 
Now only feeble saplings stand 

That shade no stream, that serve no good, 
And like the forest so the land. 


Yes, even in the halls of state 

Where are the giants, where the great 
To form and lead our battle-lines? 
New questions rise, old matters wait, 
But we have saplings now, not pines. 











MEADOW RIVER 


DIMENSION 
LUMBER 














GROWING list of wood consumers is 

depending upon Meadow River to 
keep them supplied with cut to exact size 
stock. We have the best facilities for pro- 
ducing this stock—unsurpassed timber re- 
sources, thoroughly modern mill equip- 
ment, unexcelled drying facilities. Thus, 
Meadow River dimension lumber comes to 
you accurately cut, precisely graded, dried 
to correct moisture content—no waste, no 
storage yard needed, no remanufacturing 
expense. Shall be pleased to receive your 
specifications. 


Dealers! Do not overlook our facilities 
for shipping mixed cars of: 


FLOORING— 
Red Oak Maple Beech 
White Oak Birch 


TRIM and MOULDINGS— 
Oak Poplar Basswood 
Chestnut Birch Ash 


STEPPING AND RISERS— 
Oak Birch 


BEVEL SIDING 


Poplar 


THE MEApow RIVER 
LUMBER Co. 


RAINELLE, WEST VIRGINIA 
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llow Pine 


The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


Recommend it 
for any building 
purpose from sills 
to roof boards. 
It’s always de- 


pendable! 


R.W. WIER 
Lumber Company 






























Firtistin’ , HOUSTON, TEXAS 
aie Oe | 
: 
ATT [UMBER COMPANY 
<< RUSTON, LA. 
be Manufacturers of 


Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 











N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order, 








Malle ot Office. 
CANDY, LA RUSTON, LA 
GOLDSBORO 





JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
b& WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 











Manufacturers 


. Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 


di 





Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 
handle all classes of 
cargo, collect invokes 
a discount drafts. 
Commercial Credits 
for exports & imports 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight 
Brokers 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 














Hardwoods Show Betterment 


Foreign Trade Has Improved 


Mempuis, TENN., May 19.—Southern hard- 
wood production has been reduced materially, 
and is now nearing sales. volume. Mills in the 
last few days have stopped logging in prac- 
tically all localities, 

Demand is coming from practically all groups 
of consumers, but no one group is taking a 
large volume. The most encouraging feature 
of the market is the increase in purchases of 
flooring manufacturers throughout southern ter- 
ritory. A much better demand for oak floor- 
ing is reported, and the factories need more 
rough oak. Business with furniture manufac- 
turers is still exceptionally slow. The auto- 
mobile manufacturers are taking a fairly good 
volume of hardwoods, as some plants are re- 
opening. A few body plants are operating full 
time, mostly on orders from makers of cheaper 
automobiles. There is fairly good demand from 
sash and door, interior trim and box and crate 
manufacturers. 

A large number of orders are being received 
from abroad. The demand in the United King- 
dom seems to have picked up in the last week 
or ten days, and foreign buyers are now con- 
tracting for delivery throughout the remainder 
of this year. There is a fairly good demand 
also from Continental buyers, which has prob- 
ably been slightly stimulated by the extension 
of Continental rates for the rest of the year. 

Dallas Gatewood, traffic manager Gayoso 
Lumber, Memphis, was elected president of the 
Traffic Club of Memphis last Saturday night, 
having been candidate on the Blue Ticket. 


Inquiries Larger; Floods Close Mills 


Warren, ArK., May 19.—There has been no 
marked improvement in the hardwood market. 
Some mills have enough orders to keep them 
running five days a week. Prices are still low. 
Many live inquiries are out. There is a sur- 
plus of gum and prices have softened. Floor- 
ing is moving in fair quantity. There is a 
surplus of 4§x2-inch in practically all grades; 
also +#x2'%-inch first and seconds plain white 
and red. The 3%x1%-inch first, second and 
third red and white are moving in good quan- 
tity but prices are unattractive. Orders for 
specialty stock are still scarce. Heavy rains 
have put rivers and creeks out of bank, and 
caused little mills to discontinue operating. 

E. F. Paulus, treasurer Bradley Lumber Co., 
and C. C. Dollarhide, its general plant super- 
intendent, spent several days at Minneapolis 
and other northern points this week. S. B. 
and S, H. Fullerton are in St. Louis. 


Quotations Not Much Changed 


CINCINNATI, OuHI0, May 19.—Orders for fur- 
niture hardwoods are few, and the railroad busi- 
ness which was promised has failed to material- 
ize. Automobile lumber orders are below ex- 
pectations, and business being offered is rather 
unattractive. Industrial lumber is slow, and 
orders from eastern wholesalers are of small 
volume. Prices are weaker, but mills have not 
much changed their quotations. Red oak went 
off $10 on all grades thirty days ago and has 
not recovered. Chestnut is weak and hard to 
move, and mills are inclined to shade prices, 
especially on common stock. Sound wormy oak 
is not so bad. Oak and poplar of higher grades 
are not suffering, but maple, beech and ash are 
rather slow. Sap gum holds its own fairly well, 
especially in export trade, but prices are not 
satisfactory. 

Business is offering in small lots, but orders 
are largely for repair jobs. Wholesalers are 
complaining of lack of volume, and yards are 
keeping inventories down to the minimum. 
Construction under way is of large buildings, 
where there is comparatively little lumber used. 


Pine and cypress are dull and weak. Pacific 
coast woods are also quiet. 

The annual outing of the Cincinnati Lumber. 
men’s Club will be held at the Miami Boat 
Club June 17. Roy E, Thompson, chairman of 
the amusement committee, is in charge of the 
entertainment, with J. J. O'Neill and Monte 
Christie as assistants. 

E. M. Bonner, secretary-treasurer Atlas Lum- 
ber Co., returned this week from West Vir. 
ginia, where he was called by the death of his 
father. 


British Demand a Little Better 


BattrmMore, Mp., May 19.—Harvey M. Dick- 
son, secretary National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association, today made the following summary 
of conditions in the United Kingdom markets 
for American hardwoods: 

There appears to be a little more life jp 
the hardwood market in the United Kingdom, 
but business still continues rather disappoint- 
ing. A slight improvement in the demand js 
indicated in some directions. ‘The cabinet in- 
dustries appear to be picking up. Mahogany 
of the lower grades shows signs of improve- 
ment. Stocks of mahogany logs are somewhat 
reduced. Receipts of hardwoods other than 
mahogany have been comparatively light, 
though some five or six steamers from the 
States have discharged considerable quantities 
during the last two weeks. Stocks are not 
greatly in excess of what they should be at 
this season. Prices of magnolia lumber have 
declined without attracting much new busi- 
ness. Southern oak is selling at lower figures 
than were asked a year ago, and quartered 
oak is in better demand. Northern hardwoods 
are probably holding up a little better than 
southern stocks, with prices on cabinet oak 
somewhat weaker. Oak boards are somewhat 
neglected and wagon oak planks are not in as 
active a demand as they were in the early 
part of the year. Hardwood buyers appear 
to feel that prices will be lower a little 
later in the season. 


James R. Clark, of the Canton Lumber Co., 
who was seriously ill, is able to be about again, 
and is once more giving attention to business. 


Doings of Buffalonians 


Burrato, N. Y., May 19.—About forty prom- 
inent business men of Tacoma and other cities 
in the Pacific Northwest, headed by Fred C. 
Brewer, president Tacoma Chamber of Com- 
merce, were guests of the Buffalo Chamber 
last week on their return trip from attending 
the annual meeting of the National Chamber 
in Washington, D. C. While in Buffalo they 
were guests at a Rotary Club luncheon. 

The last Hoo-Hoo event before summer 
vacation will be a stag party at the Buffalo 
Yacht Club on the afternoon and evening of 
May 23. ; 

The Hamburg Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Corporation has been formed at Hamburg, 
N. Y., with capital of $25,000. Directors are 
Louis H. and Edward H. Draudt, members of 
the contracting firm of Draudt Bros., Hamburg, 
and Alfred H. Heck, a contractor at Eden, 
N. Y. 

‘At the annual meeting and election of the 
Buffalo Association of Alumni of the University 
of Rochester held May 17, Horace F. Taylor, 
of Taylor & Crate, was elected president and 
F. Chase Taylor, chorister, while Charles 
Perrin, of Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling, was 
chosen a member of the executive committee. 

K. Jackson, president of Jackson & 
Tindle, is spending a week at the mills of the 
company in Pellston and Munising, Mich. |. 

Arthur E. McLean, Little Rock, Ark., presi- 
dent Hugh McLean Lumber Co., and Ralph 
E. Bond, Cincinnati, vice president, visited the 
company’s office here this week. : 

R. E. Fairchild, treasurer of Mixer & Co. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 75 and 76 
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> alla 
js spending two weeks on the city court jury. 

FE. V. French, Boston, president Atlantic 
Lumber Co., was at the company’s local office 
last week. 


Demand Better; Prices Too Low 


LouisviLLe, Ky., May 19.—Better business 
and more inquiry are reported by the hardwood 
trade. Shipments have been larger, more re- 
leases being received on old orders. Trading 
js, however, usually at discouraging prices. A 
slight improvement is reported in demand for 
flooring oak. Low grades have taken another 


SECEDE OOOOH 
The “Little Mill’’ Invites Co-opera- 
tion From the ‘‘Big Mill.’’ 


From one of the more important 
small mill operators in the South, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received 
this week a copy of that concern’s most 
recent price list, on the bottom of which 
appeared this notation: 


We have stopped all production and our 
mills will stay down until present conditions 
change. We will have some lumber moving, 
but it will be from dry stock on hand, that is 
not being replaced. 


Accompanying this price list was a 
letter from the head of this concern, in 


which he said: 


You may be interested in the notation at 
the foot of this list of ours. Normally our 
organization puts in pile each month between 
7,000,000 and 8,000,000 feet of lumber. Now we 
are doing practically nothing, simply working 
up a little short time timber. Since the first 
of January, our production has been less than 
half of what it was a year ago. 

I have just talked with the office of another 
company and find its mills have been closed 
down for sixty days. This concern is operat- 
ing entirely in small mills. I also know of 
another important small mill concern that is 
clesed down. In fact, if the small mill operator 
(this despised and much abused man) could 
only get a little co-operation from the big mill 
operator (the high and mighty), who is highly 
organized and accomplishes nothing, this im- 
dustry of ours would snap out of its present 
trouble inside of ninety days. 


This rather interesting communica- 
tion is being passed on to the industry 
as indicating how some of the small 
mill producers at least view the situa- 
tion and as a further indication that 
these operators are doing what they can 
to bring about the needed balance be- 
tween supply and demand. 

Comments on this communication 
will be welcomed. 


SESE 


active spurt. Mixed car business continues very 
fair. Not many large orders are being reported. 
Production has been easing, as most manufac- 
turers declare that stocks are much heavier 
than they desire them to be. Prices as a whole 
have been steady. Inch stocks at Louisville are 
quoted : 

Poplar, FAS, southern, $80; Appalachian, 
$90; saps and selects, southern, $55; Appala- 
chian, $60; No. 1, southern, $44@45; Appala- 
chian, $48; 2-A, southern, $34; Appalachian, 
$38; 2-B, $26@27. Walnut, FAS, $240; selects, 
$155; No. 1 common, $90; No. 2 common, $38; 
Plain sap gum, FAS, $48@50; No. 1, $36@38. 
Quartered sap gum, FAS, $60; common, $43@ 
45. Red gum, plain, FAS, $90; No. 1, $48; 
and quartered is $2 higher. Ash, FAS, $70@ 
75; No. 1, $45@48. Cottonwood, F'AS, $48; No. 
1, $32@33. Southern red oak, FAS, $63@65; 
No. 1, $45@46. Southern white oak, plain, 
FAS, $80@85; No. 1, $48@50. Appalachian 


red oak, plain, FAS, $74; No. 1, $48@50. Ap- 


palachian plain white oak, IFAS, $90; No. 1, . 


$55. White oak, quartered, FAS, $125@130; 
common, $75@80. Sound wormy oak, $33. 


More Inquiry Than Since November 


PittspurGH, Pa., May 19.—Some wholesalers 
who specialize in West Virginia hardwoods re- 
port a steady and decided improvement in their 
business, with many more inquiries received in 
the last few weeks than at any time since No- 
vember. Demand from even the furniture trade 
is beginning to show signs of increasing. 
While there have been no signs of price ad- 
vances, these dealers report that the general 
situation seems much healthier. 

If the Appalachian hardwood mills carry 
through a curtailment program, it is certain 
that there will be shortages of many items of 
hardwoods. In poplar and white oak, FAS in 
all thicknesses are in better demand. High 
grade 2-B poplar appears to be moving quite 
freely, and there is more activity in all thick- 
nesses of sound wormy white oak. Inquiries 
for oak bill stuff and timbers continue plentiful. 





Quotations Fairly Steady 

Boston, MAss., May 20.—Demand for hard- 
woods keeps about even, but there is still quite 
wide room for improvement. There is too much 
lumber on offer. Radio makers and house trim 
people are. buying a little better than they were 
not long ago, but automotive demand is hardly 
so good. There is no change in the moderate 
buying of the furniture manufacturers. Some 
price concessions are being given but the mar- 
ket might fairly be described as reasonably 
steady. 

Retail yards are fairly well supplied with 
flooring and there is not much demand. Plain 
white oak flooring from association mills is 
quoted: First grade, $85; second grade, $71; 
third grade, $49. Flooring from other produc- 
ers is offered down to $82 for first grade, $68 
for second grade and $45 for third grade. Ex- 
cellent first grade maple flooring is offered at 
$95, but some from Michigan is still quoted 
$98.50. The range for first grade birch floor- 
ing is $80@85. 





Stockholders in Annual Meeting 


CLoguEt, Minn., May 21.—Only one change 
was made in the officers’ personnel of the va- 
rious affiliated Cloquet industries at the annual 
stockholders’ and directors’ meetings held here 
over a two-day period recently. W. B. Dris- 
coll succeeded the late C. A. Weyerhaeuser as 
vice president of the Northwest Paper Co. 

Reports of production and condition of the 
various companies at the end of the year were 
very satisfactory to those attending the meet- 
ings, according to intimations later. Much time 
was given to discussion of the new sources of 
supplies in the West. 

The stockholders attending, although not the 
same for the several industries of the Weyer- 
haeuser interests here, were: 

Cc. R. Musser, Muscatine, Iowa; R. D. Mus- 
ser, Little Falls, Minn.; Dr. Raymond Peck, 
Davenport, Iowa; E. P. Clapp, E. P. Denk- 
mann, Winona, Minn.; A. A. McDowell, H. H. 
Irvine, F. E. Weyerhaeuser, George F. Lind- 
say, Louis Shaw, St. Paul; J. P.. Weyer- 
haeuser, Tacoma, Wash.; J. H. Hauberg, Rock 
Island, Ill.; Fred Reimers, Hammond, La.; 
E. P. Winans, Prescott, Wis.; M. D. Mc- 
Alpine, Chicago; H. G. Stevens, Minneapolis; 
R. M. Weyerhaeuser, H. C. Hornby, W. H. 
Kenety, Hugo Schlenk, E. N. Davis, C. I. Mc- 
Nair, jr.. W. K. McNair, S. L. Coy, C. L. Dixon, 
and W. B. Driscoll, all of Cloquet. 


Companies represented in the annual meeting 
were General Logging Co., Cloquet; Northern 
Building Co., Eastern Lumber Co., St. Louis 
River Merchantile Co., St. Louis River Power 
& Importation Corporation, Northern Lumber 
Co., Duluth; Northeastern Railroad Co., Knife 
River Falls Boom Corporation, Northern Water 
Power Co., Northern Boom Co., Northwest 
Paper Co., Northland Power Co. and North- 
west Paper Co. of West Virginia. 





or STRENGTH 
DURABILITY 
and RESILIENCY 
SPECIFY 


Calcasieu 


LONG LEAF 


Pine Timbers 


The Calcasieu district of Louisiana has 
been famous for its immense stands of vir- 
gin growth Long Leaf Yellow Pine timber 
for many years. 


Buyers of structural timbers, railroad and 
car material know that stock bearing the 
“Industrial—Calcasieu” brand is unex- 
celled. Play it safe in the future and send 
us your specifications. 


All Shed and Yard 
Stock Marked: 


“INDUSTRIAL” 


INDUSTRIAL 


LUMBER CO., INc. 
ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 
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Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (72% 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath-—Shiplap 
Pattern— Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 























Feather River Lumber Co. 


Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 


Manufacturers of 


Feather River Canyon 


Soft California 
White Pine 
White Fir 


Incense Cedar 





Annual Capacity 60,000,000 Feet. 























Beauty and Utility of Trees 


People of the United States ought to be tree 
lovers, for this country’s native trees add 
beauty to every landscape and its forests have 
been one of the most powerful influences in 
determining its growth and expansion. Amer- 
icans have long been harvesters of trees and ex- 
tensive users of wood. In the midst of forest 
abundance, they may not have developed in the 
highest degree an appreciation of the individual 
tree for shade, for decoration and groups of 
trees for protecting windbreaks. Trees in the 
aggregate and the products of the forests, they 
doubtless have learned to appreciate. They 
have now begun to distinguish and discriminate 
among tree species and among individual trees. 

Americans have many reasons, both esthetic 
and utilitarian, for wishing to know more about 
trees, and to learn about trees requires some 
study and frequent reference to books about 
them. A recent book admirably designed for 
such study and reference is Charles Lathrop 
Pack’s “Trees as Good Citizens,” a work of 
257 pages that covers in concise and interesting 
iashion trees in all the aspects that concern the 
average citizen homemaker and community 
builder. Tree identification, tree selection for 
planting, placing of shade trees, roadside plant- 
ing, labeling, protecting and caring for trees 
are subjects of chapters. In fact the book 
treats adequately all the matters of concern to 
the tree lover and the tree planter. Numerous 
black and colored plates embellish the book in 
addition to supplementing the text. It is a 
beautiful book designed for a worthy use and 
purpose. It is attractively bound in green 
cloth and is supplied by the AMerican LuM- 
BERMAN at the publisher’s price, $4, delivered. 

SPARE 

Roaunp timber and sawed lumber in anthracite 
coal mines cost, at present prices, between fif- 
teen and twenty million dollars a year, or from 
20 to 27 cents for each ton marketed. 





SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., May 17.—After years of 
experiment and contact with steel producers, 
the Caterpillar Tractor Co. has developed a 
track shoe of rolled steel, which, in addition 
to the wearing qualities expected from this 
company’s products, also is capable of more 
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One of the new rolled steel track shoes as- 
sembled and ready to be put on a new “Cater- 
pillar” tractor 


economical production than ever before. The 
finished shoe is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 

Originally, cast steel sections were used us 
cast, but later additional heat treatment was 
given with better results. Then came -the 
drop forged shoe, which was better for its 
task but more difficult to produce because of 
enormous breakage and wear of the forging 
die. And now the day of the rolled steel shoe 
is here. When the blank section is received 
at the factory it need only be cut off, cope 
drilled and notched to produce a finished shoe 
which will lend itself admirably to the neces- 
sary heat treatment. 


New Heavy-Duty Truck Is Low 


Lima, OHIO, May 19.—A new heavy-duty 
truck, with straight-frame construction and 
unusually low, and with dual pneumatic 
tires, has been announced by the Relay 
Motors Corporation. In addition to these 
valuable features the series 100 five-ton has 
standard equipment 
of Westinghouse air 


and not at the center as is customary—ayje 
and hub are not in a straight line. 

The frame is 34 inches wide. Tires are 
24x9.75 balloon doth front and rear, necessitat- 
ing but one size of spare. The Relay com. 
pany has prepared an interesting booklet, de. 
scribing the motor and other features of the 
unique Relay drive, which will be sent to any- 
one upon application. 


Trucks in the Lumber Industry 


Pontiac, MicH., May 19.—The use of motor 
trucks in the lumber, logging and millwork 
field has been studied carefully as a part of 
what is believed to be the most complete and 
extensive survey and analysis of the nation’s 
industries ever made, and the results are shown 
in a 44-page booklet published and distributed 
by the General Motors Truck Co. It is free, 
the company announces, to all business men 
interested in the operation of motor trucks, 

The National Motor Truck Analysis consists 
of the reports of 5,584 business firms of all 
kinds, operating a total of 46,017 trucks of 
various makes, and the actual facts and figures 
determined include maintenance and deprecia- 
tion costs, the use of special hauling equipment, 
and methods of compensating drivers, and other 
items. For the lumber industry, the informa. 
tion was supplied by 317 firms, operating 1,264 
trucks. 

Of these, 74 percent use special bodies, 21 
percent use standard bodies, and the remaining 
5 percent use both. Straight salary, it is re- 
vealed, is the most popular method of driver 
compensation—94 percent employing this sys- 
tem. Light trucks in this field average 12.5 
miles per gallon of gasoline; medium duty 
trucks, 9.4 miles; and heavy duty trucks, 5.9 
miles. Seventy-five percent of the firms do all 
hauling and delivery with their own trucks, 

Space does not permit the repetition here of 
all the details of the analysis, but the informa- 
tion shown should be of both interest and value 
to lumbermen. Under the main head of operat- 
ing experience, for instance, figures are given 
for other items than gasoline consumption, in- 
cluding oil consumption, average payload, length 
of haul, or route, number of stops per day, and 
total truck operating cost per mile. It should 
be of value to the lumberman to get this book- 
let, and check his own costs, to see how they 
compare. 

His own costs might be too high. 
time to know it, 


If so, it is 





brakes, of the internal 
expanding type, on all 
four wheels. 

Of special interest to 
lumbermen who seek to 
cut loading costs as 
well as running costs 
is the fact that the top 
of the frame, when 
the truck is loaded, is 
only 28% inches from 
the ground, and this 
this without the cus- 
tomary “kick-up” 
frame which necessi- 
tates wide wheel- 
houses inside the body. 
This is caused by the 
fact that the rear axle 
housing and even the 
spring pads are lo- 
cated below the axis 
of the wheels. It is 
the Relay double-re- 
duction oscillating 
type of rear axle which 
makes this possible; 
the first reduction is 
a set of spiral bevel 
gears at the axle cen- 




















Sa 





ter, and the second 
reduction is at the 


wheel. The axle hous- 
ing is joinedto the 
wheel housing near 


the rim of the latter, 


The chassis of the new Relay series 100 five-ton truck, which has an 

unusually low frame construction. In oval—The rear housings, showing 

the offset effect produced by the rear axle not being in line with the 
axis of the wheels, thus allowing the frame to be hung lower 
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Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The Oak Floor 
Co. has moved from 125 to 325 Arlington St. 

Stockton—Delta Box Co. succeeded by Delta 
Wood Products Co, 

GEORGIA. Sylvester—Shell Lumber Co. 
ceeded by Bullard Builders’ Supply Co. 

INDIANA. Terre Haute—Dresser Lumber Co. 
sold retail department to Dresser Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. (Inc.), but continues in wholesale business. 

IOWA. Scranton— Davis & Milligan sold to 
Farmers Elevator Co. 

MAINE. Machias—Machias Lumber Co. 
ceeded by Seaboard Co, (Inc.). 

Portland—Howard F, Fuller bought interest in 
gs. H. & A. R. Doten (Inc.). 

MINNESOTA. Dundas and Faribault—T. A. 
Jirik Lumber Co. sold yards to H. E. Westerman 
Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Greenfield—T. A. Miller 
Co. succeeded by Greenfield Lumber Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Howard Lumber & 
Supply Co. sold to Kernahan Lumber & Supply Co. 

NEW YORK. New York—A. B. Rodger & Son 
succeeded by Rodger-Koch Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

Potsdam—cC. H. Elliott & Son will merge into 
Elliott Hardwood Co, (Inc.). 

NORTH CAROLINA. Winston-Salem—The Des- 
pres Dowel Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
acquired the Dixie Dowel Co., here and E. Dan 
Welch will continue as manager. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Crosby—Jenson Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. has purchased yard of Lignite Lumber 
Co., Lignite, N. D. 


suc- 


suc- 


Lumber 





Have you joined the ONE 
WEEK Club? See front 


cover. 





Fargo — Crane-Johnson Lumber Co. has _ pur- 
chased the yard of the Farmers Lumber Co. at 
Eden, 8S. D. 

Lignite—Lignite Lumber Co. 
Bros. Lumber Co, 

OHIO. Wheelersburg—Adams & Heer succeeded 
by Adams-Norman Co. (Inc.). 

OREGON. Salem—Olson Floor Co., 
name to Price & Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Georgetown—J. B. Mackenzie, retail 
lumber dealer, changing firm name to . B 
oe & Son, taking into partnership his son. 
am. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Texarkana—State Line Lumber 
Co. has begun erection of two dry kilns, a box 
manufacturing department and other facilities to 
replace parts burned recently. 

MICHIGAN. Bay City—Island Lumber Co. will 
rebuild mill recently burned; will be electrically 
operated; company has purchased timber suffi- 
cient to keep it running several years. 

Manistique—Brown Dimension Co. has let the 
contract for erection of 55x60 ft. dry kiln build- 
ing, to house four dry kilns and will later erect 
40x70 ft. warehouse, 

MISSISSIPPI. Tylertown—Sauls Lumber Co. is 
erecting a creosoting plant to treat railroad ties 
and bridge timbers. 


Incorporations 


DELAWARE. Wilmington—Brandywine Lum- 
ber Co., increasing capital to $175,000. 

_ FLORIDA. Sebring—E. T. Young Lumber Co.. 
incorporated; 100 shares; old concern. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Whitson Walnut Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000, and 250 shares 
no par value; Oscar A. Knittel, 85 N. Wabash 
roy business will be located at 2449 S. Ashland 

ve. 

INDIANA, Newcastle— Newcastle Lumber & 
Supply Co., incorporated; 150 shares, $100 par 
value; old concern, 

MASSACHUSETTS. Fall River—A. M. Demers 
Coal Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000; coal and 
lumber. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Roddis Lumber & Veneer 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; old concern. 

MINNESOTA. Braham—Rudd Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

NEW YORK. Hamburg—Hamburg Lumber & 
Builders Supply Corporation, incorporated; capital, 
$25,000; Louis H. Draudt, et al. 

Kings—Foster Lumber & Trim Corporation, in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000; Gertrude Kestenbaum. 
1075 Tiffany St., ronx. 

Kings—K. N. K. Woodworking Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000; Isidore Kaganowitz, 742 
Montgomery St., Brooklyn. 

Manhattan—Peerless Wood Products 


sold to Jenson 


changing 


Corpora- 


tion, incorporated; 100 shares no par value; lum- 
bering business; Rose M. Levine, 122 E. 42nd St., 
New York City. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Wallace — Osborne Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City —Globe Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

ORBGON. Goshen—Goshen Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $5,000. 

TEXAS. Houston—State Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

MILWAUKEE, Cambridge—Cambridge Lumber 
& Fuel Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

Green Bay—Multiple Saw Corporation, incorpo- 
rated: 1,000 shares no par value; to manufacture 
and deal in wood saws and wood sawing machin- 
ery; to deal in lumber and forest products, etc 
Frank Gardner. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Renfrew—Renfrew Mfg. Co. (Ltd.). 
granted provincial .charter; sawmill and timber 


& Building 


operations. T. A. Low, president. 
New Ventures 
ALABAMA. Haleyville—Pocahontas Lumber Co. 


has started operation of a new sawmill. 

ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff— McGehee Realty & 
Lumber Co. will erect a lumber yard and store 
building at cost of about $40,000. 

Little Rock—Standard Lumber Co. will open 
a branch distributing yard at 110 Bridge St. 
under management of Joe Carroll, jr. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Export Hard- 
wood Floor Co. has engaged in business at 1713 
Eddy S8t. 

San Francisco—The Ideal Floor Co. has estab- 
lished itself at 666 Mission St. 

San Francisco—The Pacific Floor Co. has lo- 
cated at 817 York St. 

Willits—The Union Lumber Co., of Fort Bragg, 
plans establishing branch lumber yard at this 
point. 

KANSAS. Lewis—Pickering Lumber Co. will 
sg a lumber yard in the new oil and gas field 
ere. 

LOUISIANA. Oakdale—J.. M. Hart Lumber Co. 
has begun manufacture of ties and lumber. 

MAINE. Belfast—Hall Lumber Co. will open 
here in about two weeks. 


MICHIGAN. Brighton — Leever & Leever, of 
Ann Arbor and Ypsilanti, will open a lumber 
yard under management of Orten E. Bush. 


MISSOURI. House Springs—W. H. Powell Lum- 
ber Co. recently began business. 

NEW YORK. New York—E. P. Chapel, jr., 
opening wholesale and commission lumber busi- 
ness at 253 Broadway. 

OKLAHOMA. Bokchito—W. W. Stone will open 
@ lumber yard. 

Chandler—E. A. Leslie Lumber Co. opening re- 
tail lumber yard. 

OREGON. Rogue River—O. W. Train, who has 
a sawmill in Trail, will open a branch mill at 
this point. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

ONTARIO. Toronto—Dundas Lumber Co. open- 
ing retail lumber yard at 3482 Dundas St. W., 
on June 1; Joseph and Norman Goldstein and T. 
Miller. 


Casualties 
ILLINOIS. Chicago—Adam Schillo Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $20,000. 
KENTUCKY. Latonia—Beets Lumber Co., loss 


by fire,.$50,000; lumber yard and sheds with large 
stock of kiln-dried pine and hardwood destroyed. 


NEW YORK. Noblesboro — Plant of Farrell 
Lumber Co. destroyed by fire; company, which has 
its headquarters in Walton, N. Y., operates three 
other mills. 

North Tonawanda ~— Becker-Moore Co., 
flour plant, damaged by fire, $4,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Sumter — Avery Lumber 
Co., loss by fire in planing mill, $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Grays River—Tie mill of S. F. 
Rhodes located near here burned with loss esti- 
mated at $8,000. 

Tacoma—Sawmill of Puget Sound Lumber Co. 
destroyed by fire; loss about $500,000; will be re- 
built at once.* 


wood 





Unsold Lumber Declining 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Los ANGELES, CALir., May 21.—Quantities of 
unsold lumber at Los Angeles harbor are con- 
tinuing to shrink, according to the weekly re- 
port of twenty-six firms, released today. The 
figure stood at 7,372,000 board feet, while the 
incoming cargoés totaled 15,911,000 feet, board 
measure. Of these cargoes, fifteen were of fir, 
with 14,679,000 feet and three of redwood, with 
1,232,000. Forty-one vessels are reported laid 
up, with one operating off shore. Building per- 
mits from May 1 to 17 totaled $4,371,188. Shin- 
gles appeared in the excessive column this 
week, together with 1x6 No. 2 and No. 3, 
worked, 2x6 common, worked, and mining. 


Cc PACIFIC COAST Co 
Lie 


We cut our own 
timber, in a modern 
Band Mill, equipped with latest 
type Kilns and High Speed Planers. 


Our Specialty is Shop ; 


(Strong to Edge Grain) ‘ 


Also Spruce Finish $4S 


(13/16 x 1/2” Off in Width) 


Capacity 150,000 Ft. 
8 Hours. 
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CHESTER BAY LUMBER CO. 


REEDSPORT, OREGON 
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Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDER timsir'Ce. 


TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 














Our Specialty— SOFT TEXTURED 


California White Pine 


BEVEL SIDING MOULDINGS 
BUNGALOW SIDING 


Prompt Service. Straight or Mixed Cars. 
We KNOW our service and quality will please. 


ELLINGSON LUMBER CO. 
KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON 




















Lumber and Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG 


\In this book the author has dealt in 
interesting and instructive fashion 
with wood structure, physical pro- 
perties, grades, sizes, lumber and 
log measurements, shipping weights, 
structural timbers, seasoning, pres- 
ervation, finishes, paving, floor- 
ing, fire resistance, prices, as well 
as the uses of lumber; and in final 
chapters he discusses manufactur- 
ing, forest products, the timber 
supply, permanent advantages of 
wood, and sources of information 
about timber. This is the work most 
often called for and used by lum- 
bermen in all branches of the trade. 


American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 





par 4-00 
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OUR SPECIALTIES 


5/4%4 Vertical Grain Porch Ficoring 
Vertical or Mixed Grain Finish 
Vertical Grain Stepping 


MOULDINGS — Factory Stock 
All made from the finest of 
Old Growth Douglas Fir 
of soft texture, dried in strictly modern dry kilns. 


ROYALS, PERFECTIONS, XXXXX Red CedarShingles 
Mills: Raymond, Washington 


WILLAPA LUMBER CO. 
Sales Office: Failing Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 

















We Specialize in 


FIR | 


Plank 
Timbers 


Quality 
Long Dimension 


The Griswold 


Long 
Joists 
Service 


SALES AGENTS: 

Lumber Co, S**™2!4-Grier_ 
Pailing Bidg., Evergreen Lumber 
PORTLAND, ORE. Company. 























Discuss Construction Program 


SHREVEPORT, LA., May 17. — Approximately 
seventy-five representative lumbermen from 
practically all.sections of the South held an in- 
formal meeting at the Washington-Youree 
Hotel, here, Thursday and Friday, to discuss 
the extent of the nation’s construction program 
and to consider the possible measure of the 
lumbermen’s participation in the program for 
promotion of prosperity throughout the country. 
The meeting was considered one of the most 
representative in the history of the industry. 

A. J. Peavy and E. A. Frost, presidents, re- 
spectively, of the Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co. 
and the Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.) were 
hosts to the visitors. 

The lumbermen expressed themselves as be- 
ing confident that early improvement would be 
noted in the construction industry, and that 
prosperity of the people will expand in propor- 
tion to the enlargement of the national building 
program. 

It developed during the discussions that a 
large portion of the nation’s building. program 
had been held in abeyance since the collapse 
of the stock market in the fall of 1929, but that 
it would be carried forward as soon as the 
tariff question had been disposed of by Con- 
gress. 

It was urged that every endeavor be made 
to keep employment at the highest possible level, 
commensurate with the demand for lumber 
products. According to the decision at the con- 
ference, a more determined effort will be made 
to serve the speciality and industrial demands 
by producing larger quantities of the materials 
required for these purposes. 

The deepest concern of those attending the 
meeting was to adjust production to consump- 
tion without the necessity of reducing the 
earning power of the workers. Every effort 
was pledged to this objective. 


———— 
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News Notes from Amel ic 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


May 17.—L. A. Nelson, in charge of grades 
and inspection department of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, has been spending 
the last week in the Los Angeles district, 
making preparation for the inauguration of 
grade marking of lumber in the retail yard. 
A number of yards are expected to put grade 
marking into effect soon. Mr. Nelson has re- 
turned to the Seattle office again. 

J. E. Mackie, structural engineer for the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
returned to this city from the East, where 
he has been making an educational tour 
which included fifty-eight architectural engi- 
neering schools and colleges. He says the 
venture was a pronounced success. 

Protests against using wooden pipe be- 
neath a proposed paving in Compton, a 
suburb, were over-ruled when it was pointed 
out that redwood was to be used and that it 
is expected to last thirty to forty years. 
Officials of the municipal water department 
of Compton declared that the pipe had been 
tested to 250 pounds pressure, sufficient to 
afford good fire protection, and more than 
double the test an ordinary wood pipe would 
stand. Engineer Rood said the redwood tine 
had the added advantage of having steel 
collars that made connections easier. The 
pipe was put down four or five years ago. 

A “Perfect Kitchen Competition” has been 
announced by the Architects’ Building Ma- 
terial Exhibit. Prizes to the amount of $950 
will be awarded, one portion for architects 
and the other for housewives. Points will be 
awarded on the basis of general cooking ar- 
rangements and facilities, refrigeration, stor- 
age, ventilation, equipment and decoration. 
The contest will close June 10. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


May 17.—The Wood Promotion Week planned 
by the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club and the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen will be 
held early in September, according to an an- 
nouncement made yesterday at the meeting 
of the club by President Roy L. Sharp. An 
elaborate exhibition of wood products, one 
of the finest ever collected, will be given at 
the State armory here. John Buffelen gave 
the club a short outline of what he has done 
since re-organizing the old American Wood 
Pipe Co. plant. No other business was taken 
up at the meeting. 

The Tacoma Chamber of Commerce has 
taken an uncompromising stand in favor of 
the proposed tariff on lumber, and has urged 
all Washington congressional representatives 
to vote against the tariff bill unless protec- 
tion for the lumber interests is included. 

Construction of a paper mill in connection 
with the present pulp plant of the Union Bag 
& Paper Corporation is foreshadowed in 
statements made by N. Teren, general mana- 
ger of the St. Regis Paper Co., which recently 
purchased the Union plant. 

The entire plant of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. was shut down for five minutes 
May 15 out of respect for the memory of the 
late Leonard Howarth. Work was suspended 
during the five-minute period which coincided 
with Mr. Howarth’s funeral in California. 

No plans for the reconstruction of the 
Puget Sound Lumber Co.’s’ mill, destroyed 
by fire last week with an estimated loss of 
$500,000, have as yet been completed. The 
Tidewater Mill Co. which burned last winter, 
has postponed reconstruction until condi- 
tions in the lumber industry improve. 

Sale of the entire plant of the Cascade 
Paper Co. was ordered for June 5 by the 
superior court here. The company went into 
the hands of a receiver ten days ago. The 
assets include the big plant at Chambers 
Creek and some outside holdings of stock, 
while the liabilities are estimated at more 
than $1,000,000. Several paper. concerns on 


Puget Sound are reported to be planning to 
bid in the mill. 

Damage estimated at $10,000 was done to 
the Mutual Lumber Co.’s mill at Bucoda May 


13 by fire believed to have been caused by g 
short circuit. The loss was principally the 
mill machinery. The plant will be closed fop 
at least a week while repairs are being made, 

Cargo shipments of doors from Tacoma 
during April totaled 84,253, of which 60,565 
were sent abroad, the United Kingdom taking 
44,562. Spain and the West Indies were 
added to the list of foreign buyers of Tacoma 
doors during the month. Box shook cargo 
shipments during the month totaled 3,481 
tons, of which 1,184 tons went to foreign 
markets. Wood pulp shipments were 5,994 
tons, of which all was absorbed by the do- 
mestic market except a small shipment of 
25 tons to Italy, the first ever made from 
this port to that country. 


Portland, Ore. 


May 17.—Curtailment of production has 
begun here and in western Oregon. There 
are signs that the pine district of the Inland 
Empire will also reduce its cut. Tonight the 
big Inman-Poulsen mill in Portland took off 
one of its three shifts, while another large 
producer, the Eastern & Western Lumber 
Co., went on a 5-day week. These mills are 
not affiliated with any lumber organizations. 
It is understood that all of 80 percent of as- 
sociation mills have found it advisable to 
curtail production. General curtailment will 
probably begin the coming week throughout 
western Oregon, and will mean a tremendous 
reduction in the daily output. 

Logging operations in the lower Columbia 
River district will go into summer vacation 
a month earlier than ordinarily, it is indi- 
cated now, to keep the log market from 
slumping. Within the last few weeks log 
prices began to slip. 

The California market began to show signs 
of improvement during the week but price 
offers were said to be so low that they were 
not given consideration. Atlantic coast busi- 
ness is reported very slow. Foreign markets 
are still quiet. 

The Hauser Construction Co., of Portland, 
has been awarded a contract for clearing, 
grading and bridging the first section of 
the Linn County extension of the Oregon 
Hlectric railway east of Lebanon. This ex- 
tension will tap the great Santiam River 
timber belt. The entire project involves an 
expenditure of about $1,500,000. 

The manufacture and use of railroad car 
material produced from West Coast lumber 
will be discussed at a meeting of lumbermen, 
railroad men and car builders here on 
Wednesday, May 28, under the auspices of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
Grading will be one of the most important 
matters to come before the meeting. 

Bdward Hines, Chicago, was in Portland 
this week, after having attended the formal 
opening of the great Hines mill at Burns, 
Ore., the week before. 


Seattle, Wash. 


May 17.—That crop prospects in the United 
States are good means a prosperous year for 
the farmers, and that good crops will stimu- 
late business throughout the country, is the 
belief of J. H. Bloedel, president of Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, who has just returned 
from a trip through England, France, and 
Spain. Mr. Bloedel declared that the Missis- 
sippi Valley generally takes around half the 
lumber output of the Pacific Northwest, the 
Atlantic seaboard, about 25 percent; foreign 
countries, about 15 percent, and the balance 
is used along the Pacific Coast. “With a good 
crop in the Mississippi Valley, there is sure 
to be an increased demand for lumber this 
fall. Good crops there have never failed to 
improve trade,’ Mr. Bloedel declared. Mr. 
Bloedel stated that indications, from within 
his own company, are that the bottom of the 
lumber market has been reached, and that 
lumber buyers all over the country will soon 
begin to stock up. As a consolation he pointed 
out that the cost of living has been reduced 
some 9 or 10 percent. Depressed business con- 
ditions as reported in England are not ex- 
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24 at a place yet to be decided. The pro- 
gram will include speeches on “Salesman- 
ship.” 

R. M. Ingram, salesmanager E. C. Miller 
Cedar Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash., was a 
recent visitor. 

J. F. Coleman, of the Kinzua Pine Mills Co., 
Kinzua, Ore., spent several days recently with 
W. E. Huson, the company’s New York rep- 
resentative. 

A. H. Roth, of C. E. Kennedy (Inc.), was 
the 10-minute speaker at last Friday nignt’s 
meeting of the Nylta Club, George C. Golart, 
of Merritt, Chapman & Scott (Inc.), delivered 
an address on diving, construction of coffer 
dams, foundations etc. The meeting was well 
attended. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur F, Knauth left a few 
days ago for Colorado Springs, and will go 
thence to California, later visiting Alaska. 


Boston, Mass. 


May 20.—Keen competition among dis- 
tributors of Douglas fir and western hemlock 
from the Pacific coast is a feature of the 
New England lumber market. Bvery sale 
means a lot of hard and intelligent work on 
the part of some wholesale representative. 
The retail dealers want to see more lumber 
moving out of their yards before adding to 
their piles, even when sellers show a very 
conciliatory attitude about prices. There has 
lately been some dealing in transit lots at 
bargain prices. : 

Seven cargoes of spruce arrived here from 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick last week, 
brought in by Godfrey Lumber Co., Blanchard 
Lumber Co. and E. D. Sawyer Lumber Co. 
One cargo arrived from British Columbia, 
and 536 teak planks and fourteen logs of 
English brown oak were received from 
Liverpool. 

E. Williams, formerly of the Blanchard 
Lumber Co., has been appointed special New 
England representative of the Pacific Lumber 
Co., manufacturer of redwood, now spend- 
ing $1,000,000 in renovating the plant in 
California. The Swain & Boggs Co. is selling 
agent in eastern Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Maine and Rhode Island. Mr. Williams’ 
duty will be to explain the merits of red- 


on Laurel, Miss. 


May 19.—Southern pine mills are all run- 
ning on a curtailed schedule, and are ship- 
ping their cut. Orders for mixed cars are 
coming in rather freely, and some items of 
shed stock are moving. No. 1 dimension 
seems to be about the strongest item on the 
list. Even the much needed rains of the past 
few days, which have certainly been a boon 
to the farmers after an extended drouth, 
have not brought any improvement in the 


lumber market. The exporters report little’ 


or no business. 
Prices of hardwoods are unfavorable, and 
demand seems to be at a standstill. 


Macon, Ga. 


May 20.—A further curtailment of produc- 
tion of roofers is noted. Mills are practi- 
cally at a standstill, many of them refusing 
to accept business at present prices. Some 
manufacturers refused to enter a selling pool 
through which a large block of roofers was 
to be marketed, claiming that the prices 
were not high enough, Prices offered are said 
to be below cost of production. 

There has been a steady demand for long- 
leaf pine, though it is not of as large volume 
as in other years. Larger sizes are in de- 
mand by the railroads and contractors. 
Prices are little changed. Manufacturers are 
taking it easy, not trying to force their 
product on the market. 

Although the Macon office of the North 
Carolina Pine Association has been closed, 
c. J. Sykes continues to make his head- 
quarters here and travels to points around 
Macon. He said this week that lumber manu- 
facturers with whom he has talked recently 
are optimistic. 

Hardwood manufacturers report another 
quiet week. Some business is being booked 
and some shipments are being made. The 
long drouth in the southern part of the 
State has been a big help to logging crews, 
which are still busy getting out fine timber. 


aie 
Much of the movement is to eastern markets 
and there also is some to the seaboard fo 
export. Prices are little changed. 


Bogalusa, La. 


May 19.—Bogalusa is one of the cities not 
much troubled by the business depression 
with only two industries in this place not 
working a normal force. The erection of a 
Federal Building, at a cost of over $100,009 
will further stimulate business. D. T. Cugp. 
ing, general manager Great Southern Lumber 
Co., received a letter from the architects in 
charge, to the effect that the plans woulg 
be ready and the advertisement for bids be 
published not later than June 20. It is pe. 
lieved construction of the building wil] pe 
under way before the end of August. 

Frank H. Goodyear, a director of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. and son of one of the 
founders of Bogalusa, spent a few days here 
looking after business interests. He is one 
of the financial leaders in the East and pre. 
dicts a steady improvement in the pros. 
perity of the United States during the next 
several months. He has ordered a 156-foot 
steel cruiser-type yacht, powered by 485 
horsepower Diesel engines, for delivery 
March 1, 1931, according to an Associated 
Press dispatch appearing in the Boston Post, 
The vessel will be constructed at Bath, Me, 
from plans prepared by a firm of naval archi- 
tects and will replace Mr. Goodyear’s yacht 
which was destroyed by fire last winter at 
Miami, Fla. 


Toronto, Ont. 


May 20.—Beginning May 1, all persons en- 
tering on forest land in New Brunswick are 
being required to be in possession of forest 
travel certificates, as a precaution against 
forest fires. 

Scholey Bros., retail lumber dealers and 
planing mill operators, Toronto are selling 
out their stock of lumber and closing down 
operations. The business was started forty- 
eight years ago by the four Scholey brothers, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


May 19.—The local market continues weak. 
Softwoods have shown a decline of about 50 
cents a thousand since the first of the month. 

There is very little southern pine being sold 
here by the larger mills, most of the sales 
being made by medium size and small plants. 
Carlot prices of southern pine, f. o. b. St. 
Louis, were as follows last week: No. 2 
boards, S4S, 1x4-inch, $19; S4S or S2S&CM 
1x6-inch, $20; S4S, 1x8- and 10-inch, $22.50; 
S48, 1x12-inch, $24. No. 1, S4S, 1x6-inch, $31; 
1x8-inch, $33; 1x10-inch, $35; 1x12-inch, $40. 
Flooring, 1x4-inch, B&better, $40; No. 1, $36.50. 
No. 1 dimension, 2x4-inch, $24; 2x6-inch, $23; 
2x8-inch, $23.50; 2x10-inch, $27; 2x12-inch, 
$28.50. Small timbers rough, $28.50. 

Straight cars of Douglas fir are quoted as 
follows: B&better drop siding, 1x6-inch, pat- 
terns 116 and 117, $40. B&better ceiling, %x4- 
inch, $29; 1x4-inch, $34. Bé&better flooring, 
1x4-inch, vertical grain, $49.50; flat grain, $35. 
Long joists, old growth $6 off and second 
growth $7 off Rail B list. Timbers, $38.75. 

There is not much hardwood being sold 
here. While the takings of the automotive 
industry have increased somewhat, this gain 
has been more than offset by a decline in 
buying by radio and millwork plants. 


Warren, Ark. 


May 19.—There has been some improvement 
in demand for Arkansas soft pine and a num- 
ber of live inquiries are out. Dealers have 
permitted stocks to run very low; especially 
on upper grade items and shed stocks, though 
their stocks of commons are well assorted. 
Most mills are looking to small yards for the 
bulk of their business during the next few 
months. Wholesalers report that though 
transit shipments are now only 40 to 50 per- 
cent of normal, a number of cars are in dis- 
tress. Some wholesalers are finding it very 
difficult to dispose of such staple items 48 
4-inch No. 2 strips at anything like actual 
values. Several large Arkansas mills are out 
of 1x3-inch B&better flat and 1x3-inch B&bet- 
ter edge grain along with 1x3-inch No. 1 com- 
mon. Bé&better 1x4-inch edge grain is in very 
limited supply. Prices hold firm on these 
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items, though 1x4-inch Bé&better flat grain 
flooring has eased up just a little. Mill stocks 
are better assorted than usual. Excessive 
rains have slowed up shipments of yard stock. 

Z. K. Thomas, general manager Southern 
Lumber Co., has just returned from a trip to 
Chicago, Detroit and other points in the cen- 
tral West. A. W. Bird, general sales manager 
Crossett Lumber Co., is visiting the northern 
trade. J. E. Hurley, sales manager Southern 
Lumber Co., spent a little time in St. Louis. 


Shreveport, La. 


May 19.—Southern pine prices are virtually 
unchanged, and volume of business is small. 
Further curtailment appears to be necessary. 

Representative lumbermen from all parts 
of the South were this week attending a 
two-day informal meeting here as guests of 
BE. A. Frost, head of the Frost Lumber Indus- 
tries (Inc.), and A. J. Peavy, head of the 
Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., and the opinion 
was confidently expressed that, despite the 
present slow market, an early improvement 
in the construction industry will be evident, 
and that prosperity will expand in propor- 
tion to the enlargement of the building pro- 
gram. The lumbermen expressed the opinion 
that employment should be held at as high 
level as the demand for lumber justifies, and 
a determined effort will be made to produce 


bank include two Gibsland lumbermen, J. P. 
Nelson and Fred Sutton, the latter being 
vice president. 


Norfolk, Va. 


May 20.—There is no life to the North 
Carolina pine market. The yards and other 
buyers are doing a lot of shopping around. 
Some mills have been soliciting the retail 
yard trade direct. There are times when 
things look better, especially with the indus- 
trial trade, but these spurts are short-lived. 
Many mills are struggling along, hoping to 
keep on producing, but unless a decided 
change for the better soon takes place, a 
number will be forced to quit. 

There has been a little better demand for 
edge 4/4 No. 2 and better. The band mills 
are holding their price up pretty well, but 
buyers interested in circular sawn stock are 
still trying hard for lower prices. One or 
two export orders have also come in. No. 
2 and better 4/4 stock widths have been mov- 
ing fairly well also. There is a better ex- 
port demand for 1x4- and 6-inch, while do- 
mestic demand continues good for 10- and 
12-inch in both air dried and kiln dried 
stock. Good circular finish is far from 
plentiful and is firm. Edge 4/4 No. 3 does 
not seem to be wanted by anybody. Sales of 
No. 3 stock widths picked up somewhat, but 




















The accompanying view is of the log haul-up in a huge Soviet sawmill. This is a unit of the 

great Bobruish woodworking combination, which is rapidly nearing completion at a cost of about 

$3,000,000 and is expected, when in full operation to produce about $1,000,000 worth of lumber 
annually for export. It will make its own operating power and employ 2500 persons 





large quantities of materials used in spe- 
cialty and industrial fields. 

Keen competition has undoubtedly had the 
effect of bringing the price level down to 
less than production cost of retaNl yard 
stock, which with the larger units consti- 
tutes really a byproduct. The mills can get 
about all the special business they can handle 
at fair prices, which are very little affected 
by the general market. But byproducts of 
the larger units, consisting mostly of boards 
and dimension, approximate two-thirds of 
the total volume produced. 

There will be some fresh demand for lum- 
ber as a result of recent severe wind storms 
in northern and western Louisiana. The 
wind was accompanied by heavy rainfall, 
which will mean untold benefits to the crops 
of this territory. 

Randle T. Moore, local banker and lumber- 
man, and some of his associates in the Com- 
merzial National Bank here, recently pur- 
chaged the control of the First National 
Bank of Gibsland, La. The directors of the 


demand is far from active. No. 2 and better, 
5/4 and thicker, has been quiet and the same 
is true of No. 2 and better 4/4 bark strips. 
More miscuts could be sold if available. 

There has been very little demand for edge 
4/4 No. 1 box, either rough, or dressed and 
resawn, air dried or kiln dried, and exces- 
sive production is weakening prices. A 
little more interest has been manifested in 
stock box, but offers are very low. Dressed 
12-inch box has been more popular and is 
holding up very well because there is not 
much available. Buyers take no interest in 
5/ and 6/4 edge box, but some inquiries are 
received for stock widths in these thick- 
nesses. Box bark strips, 4/4, have been very 
quiet, but hardwood dunnage is still popular. 
No, 2 common cypress 4/4 is also in good de- 
man and prices are steady. Sap gum 4/4 is 
also moving better, though at low prices. 
Poplar does not seem to keep pace with gum 
and cypress. 

Some of the mills have reported a slightly 


(Continued on page 79) 








Make This 
Extra Profit 


Think of the 
summer cottages, 
homes on the 
edge of town or 
on farms that 
lack the con- 
venience of an 


INSIDE 
SANITARY 
TOILET 


Our product is adapted especially 
for use where sewer connections are 
not available. Our new sales plan of- 
fers the lumber dealer this profit. 
Remember with every installation 
you can sell other materials—wall 
board, a door and a window, maybe 
some flooring, drain tile, etc. 





Write for the Wolverine booklet. 
Get after this extra profit. 


The Dail Steel Products Co. 
LANSING, MICH., U.S. A. 
[Now in Our 18th Year] 











= 
Dependable Wire Rope 


The one red-strand in Hercules 
Wire Rope is our guarantee that 
it isa product of the highest qual- 
ity. That it is a dependable and 
economical logging rope has been 
proven by its years of service in 
that field. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 


New York Chicago Denver 
San Francisco 























Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of ‘the lumber- 
man post.” 


It is the everyd xperi- 
ences of the on: om Many told 
with a smile, Every lumber- 
man owes it to 

Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


S Bakama-Pacte GRAND PRIZE 
ere eee |) 


nternational Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 





AND DROP FORGINGS Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS foto pacity sco ance a Tools 
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AMONG THE 





LUMBERMEN 











CRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Lumber Company Financing 





Represent owners of 


PACIFIC COAST 
TIMBERLANDS 


For Sale on Attractive Terms 





231 South La Salle Street 
Continental Illinois Bank Building 
CHICAGO 






















































Guard Against Credit Losses 
we Don’t let them eat up 


gp BOC rf your hard-earned profits. 

eee —- Exercise caution in grant- 

: ’ ing credit and use the 

m™ credit ratings and reports 
a, 


™. your guide. 
} Order this 
service on trial 
for 30 days 
Without Cost or 
Obligation. 

Let our Col- 
lection Depart- 
ment collect 
your past due 
accounts for 
you. We can 


. | oeeors 


give you service 
that will please 
and the cost will be rea- 
sonable. 
LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
35 S. William St., New York City 





GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


\1 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 























—=SAWS 


Their Care and Treatment 


By H. W. DURHAM 


This book will serve as a reliable guide for those who wish 
to know the art of saw fitting, or who wish to learn the prop- 
er methods of sharpening and keeping saws in order. 

During twenty-five years the author visited a large num- 
ber of sawmills, investigating the methods used in saw- 
sharpening shops, and much useful information obtained is 
embodied in this work. 


This book is bound in cloth, stamped in gold, and con- 
tains 269 pages with index. 


Price, delivered, $1.65 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Frank Klesner, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
sales manager for William Horner, was in 
Chicago on business Wednesday. 


A. L. Ulen, of the E. A. Stewart Lumber 
Co., Garner, Ark., was in Chicago over the 
week-end, and called on several friends in the 
lumber trade. 


H. E. Watson, of the Flowers Lumber 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., was in Chicago Tuesday 
to confer with Nat F. Wolfe, of the Nat F. 
Wolfe Lumber Co., his firm’s local sales 
representative. 


Arthur B. Ransom, of the Ransom Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. (Inc.), Nashville, Tenn., 
returned home Wednesday after having 
spent a few days in Chicago, where he called 
at local lumber offices. 


Henry D. Foote, of the H. D. Foote Lum- 
ber Co., Alexandria, La., was in Chicago a 
few days this week after having spent the 
week-end with his son, who is attending 
Washington University in St. Louis, Mo. 


Norman G. Harding, of Evansville, Ind., 
manager of the Evansville Veneer Co., sailed 
from New York last week for England and 
other European countries. He will be gone for 
several weeks, in the interests of his company. 


James Merrill and J. P. Soper, jr., of the 
Soper Lumber Co., Chicago, left Wednesday 
morning on a short automobile trip to the 
northern Wisconsin woods, where they will 
enjoy a little outing, and will visit several 
mills, 


P. L. Musick, of Chicago, treasurer and 
general manager of the Hilgard Lumber Co., 
was in Pensacola and other cities in north- 
ern Florida last week, and spent a day with 
T. M. Derickson, manager of the Hilgard 
company’s office in Birmingham, Ala. 


C. H. Kempter, of Chicago, sales man- 
ager of the Clover Valley Lumber Co., was 
in Charleston, W. Va., for a day or two 
last week, and took an automobile trip to 
some of the surrounding territory. He was 
greatly impressed by the scenic beauty of 
the West Virginia hills. 


W. E. Griffee, of Chicago, a member of the 
engineering staff of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, was a recent visitor in 
Minnieapolis, Minn., conferring with E. J. 
. Fisher, district manager for the association, and 
with manufacturers. Mr. Griffee is making a 
special study of wood siding. 


Sam and Henry Anderson, of the Ander- 
son & Middleton Lumber Co. and the Bay 
City Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash., passed 
through Chicago Monday en route home 
after an extensive business trip that took 
them as far east as the Atlantic coast. While 
here they took occasion to visit local lumber 
offices. 


W. R. McMillan, of Chicago, manager of 
the Hammond Lumber Co. (Inc.), left Monday 
night to spend two weeks in New York, Boston 
and other lumber distributing centers of the 
East. _He expects to visit his company’s sales 
connections in that territory, and to see for 
himself the conditions in the lumber market 
and the building situation. 


L. G. Negrotto, of Rochelle, La., sales 
manager of the Tremont Lumber Co., ar- 
rived in Chicago on Friday of last week to 
spend about a week or so. He had been to 
Houston and Groveton, Tex., and to St. 
Louis, Mo., before coming here, and may 
head east from Chicago. This week, how- 
ever, he was taking charge of the Chicago 
office while Roscoe Clark, local sales repre- 
sentative, was availing himself of the oppor- 





tunity, long delayed, of visiting relatives ang 
other friends on a combined business and 
pleasure trip to several cities elsewhere jn 
Illinois. 


A. J. Barker, of the Barker-Fall Lumber 
Co., Vicegerent Snark E. F. Xanten, of the 
C. D. Johnson Lumber Co., and A, W, 
Lammers, of the A. W. Lammers Co., all 
of Chicago, went to Racine, Wis., Tuesday 
to attend a district meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, and a 
district golf tournament at the Racine Coun- 
try Club, which was sponsored by the Mil- 
waukee Hoo-Hoo Club. 


S. M. Eaton, field representative of the Union 
Lumber Co., returned to his headquarters in 
Chicago this week, after having made an ex- 
tensive tour that included important centers in 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas, and back 
again as far north as Detroit. While he has 
found business generally in a depressed State, 
here and there Mr. Eaton met dealers who re- 
ported a satisfactory business and the outlook 
promising. The industrial demand for redwood 
has been especially good. 


Graham Hockett, of Portland, Ore., son 
and partner of Claude G. Hockett in the 
Hockett Lumber Co., was in Chicago last 
week, accompanied by his wife. They were 
on their way back home from an automo- 
bile trip to the East. They made the trip 
east by automobile, coming by way of Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis, Mo., and other cities 
of the Southwest, and expected to return 
by Madison, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., and 
other interesting points along the northern 
route. 


John Alexander, jr., of the Alexander Lum- 
ber Co., was in Chicago last Tuesday, en route 
to his home in Aurora after a visit to the mills 
of the Sumter Lumber Co. at Electric Mills, 
Miss. Mr. Alexander said that while the 
Sumter Lumber Co. is operating on a four-days- 
a-week schedule, it is planned to make a still 
further reduction in output by placing the plant 
on a three-days-a-week schedule until there is 
an improvement in the lumber market. In ad- 
dition to its manufacturing interests, the Alex- 
ander Lumber Co. operates a large number of 
retail lumber yards in Illinois. Mr. Alexander 
reports a fairly satisfactory business at the com- 
pany’s yards in the smaller communities, but in 
the city yards business has shown a consider- 
able decline. However, crop prospects were 
never better, and he believes that the fall sea- 
son will bring with it a decided improvement 
in business generally. 


Floor Mills Adopt Car Card 


Car cards, as added assurance, protection and 
convenience to the retail lumberman and con- 
sumer, were adopted by the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association at a general meet- 
ing of the members held at the association’s 
offices in Chicago recently, and samples of the 
two types of cards (for carload and for L.C.L. 
shipments), together with one of the special 
envelopes for sealing, were received Wednesday 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from E. C, Sin- 
gler, secretary of the association. 

Such action had been under consideration by 
the flooring manufacturers for some time, but 
it was postponed because, in addition to the 
regular grade marks, the members have been 
stamping on each piece of flooring the name of 
the species also—for instance, the highest qual- 
ity ‘maple flooring is now being mark 
“MFMA First Grade Maple.” The associa- 
tion trade mark, together with the identification 
number of the member, is also indented op the 
back of each piece of flooring. Fa 

“However,” Mr. Singler writes, “for the re- 
tail lumber dealer and consumer who reteive 
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complete shipments without direct dealings 
with the manufacturer, the car card is unques- 
tionably an added protection. It is also of value 
to architects in checking up on the filling of 
specifications on large jobs. For these reasons 
and because it is in the general interest of the 
building trade, our association through its 
members is glad to introduce the car card prac- 
tice now so well established by leading lumber 
manufacturers’ associations in this country.” 

The customary manila envelope with two 
parallel red stripes is used. The card for car- 
joad shipments is green, and that for L.C.L. 
shipments is red; the only difference in the 
wording is that the former identifies the car. 
Either card indicates the identifying number of 
the mill, the State in which the flooring was 
manufactured, the species, whether hard maple, 
beech or birch, the grades, and the sizes. 


Country Trade Improving 


Retail lumber trade in most Illinois cities and 
towns is showing noticeable improvement, re- 
ported J. F. Bryan, secretary of the Illinois 
Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association, last 
Saturday after his return to Chicago from a 
week of attending district meetings. Among 
his ports of call were Dixon, Galesburg and 
La Salle. 

‘Dealers generally are hopeful,” he said, “and 
report business quite satisfactory. A few of 
them even report busi- 
ness ahead of last year’s. 
There is little new con- 
struction, of course, but 
farmers are finding it 
necessary to do quite a 
bit of repairing, and in 
the towns the dealers 








J. F. BRYAN, 
Chicago; 
Finds Yard Trade 
Improving 











are doing a very nice 
business in modernizing 
and re-roofing jobs and 
other similar work. Yes, 
the country yards are 
prospering fairly well. 

“Conditions are dif- 
ferent in the larger 
cities, like Peoria and Rockford, naturally. 
Business is not up to what it was last year, but 
dealers seem to think it is about as good as can 
be expected. Also, they apparently believe that 
trade has touched bottom and is now on the 
upgrade, and all seem to realize that each man 
must do his bit to help make conditions better. 
It is a time when one must go out after busi- 
ness, and not wait for business to come to the 
yard,” F 





Mutual Company in Strong Position 


At the annual meeting of policyholders of the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. held at its 
home offices in Chicago Tuesday, President 
James S. Kemper reported that profits for the 
past year amounted to $2,307,388, an increase 
of 16 percent over the previous year. Of this 
amount $1,757,104 was returned to policyhold- 
ers in dividends, $250,000 added to voluntary 
reserves, and $300,284 added to surplus. 

The company now has cash assets of $11,638,- 
980, including net cash surplus of $1,827,884. 
Premiums written during 1929 amounted to 
$12,162,720, again placing the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co. in first position among all 
Illinois insurance companies in premium in- 
come, 

“Of the company’s $7,500,000 invested as- 
sets,” reported Mr. Kemper, “62.6 percent are 
in Government and municipal bonds; 1.5 per- 
cent in Federal Farm Loan bonds; .8 percent in 
public utility bonds; 26.4 percent in first mort- 
gage loans on real estate, and 8.7 percent in 
bank and insurance stocks. Since organization 


in 1912 the company has not lost a dollar in 
either principal or interest on any of its in- 
vestments.” 


Young Lumberman to Wed 


St. Louts, Mo., May 21.—The engagement 
of Miss Frances Eagan, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. J, Eagan, and William Thomas Fer- 
guson, son of Mr. and Mrs, J. W. Ferguson, 
has been announced, and the marriage will take 
place this week. The bride-to-be is the daugh- 
ter of a well known advertising agent who has 
handled a number of important lumber accounts 
in this city. The groom is a member of one of 
the best known lumber families of St. Louis. 


Makes New Sales Connection 


MerriLL, Wis., May 19.—H. A. Marceau has 
tendered his resignation as sales manager of the 
Kinzel Lumber Co., of Merrill, to become effec- 
tive June 1, at which time he will become affili- 
ated with the Bissell Lumber Co., of Ladysmith, 
Wis. In his new connection Mr. Marceau will 
represent the Bissell Lumber Co. as salesman 
in the Fox River Valley, southern Wisconsin 
and northern Illinois territory, making his tem- 
porary headquarters at Merrill. He expects in 
the early fall to move to a point more centrally 
located in that territory. 

W. D. Martin, for many years sales manager 
of the Stange Lumber Co., will have charge of 
sales for the Kinzel Lumber Co. 


Lumberman Made Postmaster 


SHREVEPORT, LA., May 21.—Carey P. Duncan, 
for a number of years with the Louisiana Long 
Leaf Lumber Co., at Fisher, La., and Victoria, 
La., and for the last’ several years connected 
here with the Pickering Lumber Co., today was 
notified of his appointment as acting postmaster 
at Shreveport, succeeding Clem S. Clarke, re- 
signed. He is an applicant for permanent ap- 
pointment. 


Retailer Moves Executive Offices 


New York, May 21.—Removal of their ex- 
ecutive offices from Mineola, L. I., to Amity- 
ville, L. I., was announced today by Herbert 
H, Tinkham, president of the Nassau & Suffolk 
Lumber & Supply Corporation. The move has 
been necessitated, Mr. Tinkham said, due to 
accelerated demand for lumber and building 
supply materials and to the increased services, 
including home financing, now being performed 
by the organization. 

Added space is needed, and Amityville is 
considered more centrally located for the op- 
erations of the corporation’s various retail 
yards in Nassau and Suffolk counties. The new 
offices are approximately double in area the 
present quarters and permit of easy expansion 
facilities. They occupy the entire second floor 
of the Wood Lumber Co.’s office building, 
which is three stories high, of stucco design, 
and directly adjacent to the new yards being 
constructed by the Wood company. 

The executive headquarters were established 
in Mineola in February, 1928, one month after 
incorporation of the company as the operating 
head of the several supply divisions. 

The corporation will increase its facilities at 
Wetbury, L. I., in order to take care of the 
Mineola area. 


Will Operate Three Days a Week 


HaMmonp, La., May 19.—In a letter sent 
out by King W. Bridges, sales manager of the 
Pearl River Valley Lumber Co., all the sales- 
men and commission men handling the product 
of that company are advised that plans are 
being perfected for reducing its production of 
hardwoods from the present schedule of five 
days a week to three days. The normal monthly 
production of hardwoods is from 4,500,000 to 
5,000,000 feet, based on six days per week; 
reducing the running time to three days a week 
will bring this monthly production down to less 
than 2,500,000 feet. 
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The. V.BABCOCK Co. 
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Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended May 17: 
a Plooring Drop Siding Casing and Base No. 1 Dimension, No. 2 Shortleaf Shiplap 
1x3 E.G.— : 1x6”, 10-20’— B&better: S1S1E Dimension S1S1E No. 1 fall 10-20’): 
B&Btr, 10-20’...$64.97 | BeBtr ........ 36.11 4 and 6”.... 52.52 Short- Long- | 2x 4”, 10’...... 19.82 elicits ais 31.47 
No. 1, it ee a 3 Bee 34.03 P atenicdite ees 52.80 leaf leaf Sines ds 18.86 10” Saal kod 32.50 
| ~ he « TROP Pe. Bei cce ese 23.15 5 and 10”.... 59.05 | 2x 4”, 110”: -22-04 25.77 16...... 20.12 No. 2, (10-20): 
BeBtr. 10-20... 88.47 Finish, All 10-20’ Fencing, 818, 10-20 .- 21.71 25.15 18&20 spina 21.05 Sian «si 17.93 
, ) 1 “6 ooSB087 26.75 | Sx 6%, 10’...... 16.45 ixi0 Nanos 5 18.47 
we J, 10-20’... 31.84 | BiMetter Rough: a oe 18620’. /24.82 27.25 "42" 15.89 | No. 3 (all 6-20’) 
No. 2, 6-20’..... 23.86 1 = K6oteees gt 126” eosecceces et! 2x 6”, 10’. .19.41 24.00 16’. : : : : : 17.00 agli eretiatate 15.46 
gees oe ~ peg eee Ae See 12’.. 19.71 22.00 18620’. 12... Mee} SeeMs 4.5... 16.75 
B&Btr, 10-20 e 67.20 1x5 and 10 47.00 2 S 4” 16’ 20.68 24.00 2x 8”. 10° 17.41 
Tei a Oe | Basa, “abe”: 57:00 | 1x6” 22222221 17058 |g, 18620-2184 25.82 "ders. .iil rag |  Bonelent Timbers 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 38.05 | B&better Surfaced: No. 3— x 8”, 2 Le ry peg al Peewee 18.13 a I Sa, Bas 
No. 1, 10-20’... 33.07 gene es 4.33 1x4” ......4. 12.12 16’. 2082 .. 8&20"...... ‘ a 
No. 2, 10-20’... 23.27 ES 16:47 te 14.52 18&20’. 2136 2x10”, 10 caea’ 19.00 Mc tit 
, : a and 10”. 49.58 Boards, S18 or S28 2x10”, 10’..25.15 29.00 16’...... 19.18 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period April 1 to 
30, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 


Bough 
Edge, 4/4— 
EY © i ig a oii dos 5's gia ooo. w 0.0 wo heme $42.75 
th hae on es ota ak kak} oa we acl 29.10 
ET. Dea idk kwkneneeeane heed meme eae 22.80 
a a ee ee ee 19,60 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&better No.1 box box 
Di Gdvenawee $44.60 wa ° ea 
5 ee: 45.20 ee — ani 
Me 66 nee wealed 46.10 $33.65 $23.70 $20.40 
i ER 47.50 “ae ee aeae 
ee ee ee 47.45 36.25 22.95 21.50 
ee 51.40 38.10 25.50 21.70 
: “aaape aegis 65.45 45.10 29.40 22.75 
Edge, B&better— 
Lt Re <=. Se eee, Seger eee $48.80 
TE (Anis wibat ne teed anh he eee ee eae 63.35 
Dt, stand ebtkieewetseeetewséecneedere 68.35 
EE ain eh aim code aly 2B t ay ec eee 54.30 
Bark Strips— 
ES ean oeen tt ae okie ota wae cue metal $30.80 
ERE ss id ara dee ai.oal 6h ki wile wera ee eee 16.00 
Dressed 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
i 8 eee y $40.55 $40.45 
No. 1 common, }#”..... 36.10 35.25 
No. 2 common, }{#”..... 26.35 25.95 
25%” 3%” 
eee GE” ks y cvcsts 40.05 38.45 
B&better, bark strip partition.......... $33.25 
Bee WE METER, GPONNOE.. cccccciscoves 15.55 
No. 2 *Air 
Boofers dressed dried 
ht abs biped oe cadeevpe’ $26.36 $16.20 
ot a ee aes 26.65 16.65 
SR Tey RR a lp As ° 27.40 17.15 
SOS 30.40 18.35 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, 518— 





8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 
Be OP cccccvcdeccsocts $25.50 $26.50 $27.50 
DM svccceeesesoete - 29.00 30.00 31.50 
0) era ra 30.00 31.00 32.50 
BEBE § cvbdccccccosedccs 32.50 33.50 35.00 
BENS” wccccccccecccces 33.50 34.50 36.00 


For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 


prices on No. 1 boards. 
Wo. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S1S1E— 

8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 
2x 4” ...$30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $31.00 
2x 6” ... 28.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 31.00 
me OG” .ce Bee 30.00 30.00 30.00 31.00 
2x10” ... 29.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 32.00 
2x12” . 29.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from price 
of No. 1. 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Spokane, Wash., May 21.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, May 21. Reports of prices shown 
on 82S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an 82S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
eharges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all length, regardless of whether random or 
specified lengths are called for. Quotations 


follow: 
Pondosa Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND Common, S2S— 
” pa 10” 13° 


C selects RL..... ose 7 $49.08 $60.25 $72.71 
D selects RL..... 34.51 43.39 64.06 
No. 1 common AL 36, 17 38.50 43.50 44.10 
No. 2 common AL 24.33 22.46 23.79 28.81 
No. 3 common AL 17.93 18.66 18.65 19.35 
Suop, 5/4 anp 6/4, S2S— 
No. 1...$29.00 No. 2...$19.00 No. 3...$14.00 
Se.ects, S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIpER— 
C select RIL....$55.43. D select RL....$50.00 
Nd ae en 33.88 
No. 4 Common, S28, RW, RL............ 12.75 
Idaho White Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 
6” 8” 10” 13” 
C selects RL. wme os. po $108.00 
D selects RL. $46. 00 
No. 1 Com. AL. “$48. 00 46.40 52:00 75.00 
No. 2 Com. AL... 35.06 35.42 35.50 42.54 
No. 3 Com. AL.. 22.86 23.80 24.34 29.82 
Seiects, S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIpER— 

SP de ee kgbs bh idnndévennanan €% $94.75 
es On oe nas ahibonp ¥0e eds 38.00 
Larch and Fir 
Wie: DS Wi ee ON bc o's cae vwenase $17.75 
ee, 2 ee cc cen tahne eat ge 
Vert. gr. flooring C&btr. 4” RL......... 4.25 
Drop siding or rustic, C&better, 6” RL. 36. 75 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special tefegram to American LumBerman] 


Portland, Ore., May 20.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
1x12” .sc..+-$63.00 4/4 ...$31.50@32.50 
ix4—10%"°2.°2°48.00 8/4... 35.00@36.00 

<<! see ae eee 42.00 





x6", Flat gr. 25.00 


Lath .. 
Vert. gr. 28.00 Green box 14,00@18.00 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended May 17: 


Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better ........ $59.00 $58.00 
Flat — Sy carcalnn Si bay 
s Sibbpebqeaas al 24:25 

Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $39.25 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............. 36.75 

Finish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5x10”, Bé&better.............. $57.00 
Finish, §/4x5&16”, B&better............. 76.00 
e and base, meen ire Raat 65.25 


Discount on moldings, 15%” and under... 51% 
” and over... 38% 
Boards and Shiplap 


Boards and shinee, eM Mr sie s,s +. $30.75 
Boards No. 2, 7? 10-, 18- & 20’...... 25.50 
Sg Bs bosses tod ss cvewsaes 20.00 
gp 
Be By ee es SE obs dd pecceaviees $21.00 
Oe OS a eee 23.25 
th OS | La eee 27.75 
ae Te 0 OT = eee 18.25 
2x 12”, sy iF Aaa 18.00 
Lath 
DS I OP iid ain Ga Da dide.s mae eno cee $3.25 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
a and ce — 


6” 8” 10°” 197 
{bebe 6-16". $52. $0 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 


btr.,* 6-16".. 51.00 55.00 55.00 67.00 82.00 

No. i, 6-16’.. 50.00 54.00 654.00 

No. 2, 8-16’.. 42.50 41.50 
3 -» 32.50 34.25 . 

:. 30.50 32.50 33.60 $3.50 33.50 

Dé&bdtr., 1x4&8-inch, 6- to 12-foot, are $6 


list. 

se 6/4— 

Dabtr., ¢-16', + $72.00 $74.00 $77.00 $87.08 
6-16". 66.00 8.00 1.00 

Hy 00 He 00 7, 00 


Ne. * ale 62.00 

For 6/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $7; 6-inch, 
add $35 8-inch, 088 $6; 10- inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add No. 4-inch, add $6.50; 6- and 8- 
Inch, ‘tia’s 4.28: 10- and 12-inch, add $7; No. 


" {Furnished when available. 

Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. 
Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 

better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 

lengths, including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. 

2, add for 18- and 20-foot. $2: other lengths, $1. 

Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
st 3 _ not over 20 percent shorter than 

oot: 


D&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 EH, 4-inch.......$18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 4° sna0: 


4”"&wadr. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 


-in 
Spruce and pine lath, 4-foot; No. 
No. 2, $6.45. 








Rant 


son 27Qaoc 








1989. 


1.47 
32.50 


7.93 
8.47 


5.46 
6.75 
Ts 


No. 


and 
her 


$1. 
20- 


8.00 
20; 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


ad, Ore., May 20.—F.. o. b. mill prices 
areal gales of fir, May 16, 17 and 19, direct 
only, reported by West Coast milis to the 
Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 





B B&btr. Cc 
oe CO $39.00 $38.25 $25.00 
158" ..cccerrccee eevee 36.00 eee . 
5/4x4" «ee ee ee eee . 38.00 
Plat Grain Flooring 
eo sep 22.25 18.00 
eo atte 28.75 26.00 
Mixed Grain — 
eer $15.00 
Celling 
Se a sialecn eter 21.75 17.00 
ee 22.25 18.25 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
I ee 26.75 24.00 actos 
ere ™ ” 25.50 coms 
re ee 15.00 
Finish, Kiln ‘Driea ont Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x13” 
eT METRO LCC CT $40.25 $42.75 $55.25 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
er $14.50 $16.50 $15.50 $20.25 
SS aaa 9.50 10.00 10.25 12.50 
——— 7.25 6.00 6.00 ae 


Dimension 

12”? +147 16° 18’ 20° 

No. 1, 2” thick— 
4”.$15.00 $15.00 $16.75 $17.50 $17.00... 
6” 14.75 14.50 16.00 16.50 16.50 $19.50 $19.50 
8”. 15.00 15.00 16.50 16.75 16.75 18.25 21.00 
10”. 16.00 15.75 16.50 16.75 17.00 20.00 21.50 
13”. — 15.75 17.50 17.00 17.90 20.50 19.59 
2x4”, » S10 355, 16" $15.25; ax6'. 10’, $13.56 
5x6” 2x8” 2x10" 2x12” 


yy a $10.25 *. 50 -. ” $10. - $12.00 
BE Be ccves 5.50 .25 ae aac 
No. 1 Common Stites 


$x3 to 4x13” to 20’, surfaced.......... $18.25 
5x6 to 12x12” to 40’, rough ............ 16;25 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced......cic- 18.00 


Pir Lath 
5. 59. Be, cccccededvanenve 0002 $8.90 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 


22&24’ 26-32’ 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., May 17.— Eastern prices, 
per thousand (shingles packed by the square 
are approximately 5 cents over straight car 
prices) f. o. b. mills are as follows: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 





rien. eter, CFE. cccccccscnceseess $1.60@ 2.75 
: CE sat sleveneteome waeuee 1.75 2.20 
co FY. Fee rere 2.65@ 4.00 
Eurekas, slash grain.,.........+++- 2.95@ 3.10 
POrfectionS ccc csccccccccccccccces 3.80 5.00 
DN cnntedateenbs dune eaaae coce 8.00 9.00 
Denes Ge. OB. vctsencavecen 2.25@ 2.50 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2....... $1.75@2.75 $1.95@2.75 
MSG, GIOGPE sccc'e ces - 1.90@2.20 2.20@ 2.30 
Dh BIR covccvecas 2.80@4.00  2.60@4.00 
Perfections ......cese% 3.95@5.00 4.10@5.00 
Royals ..... 0 


Dimensions, 6/2, 6”.... 2.25@2.90 
First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


rn GO CFE. sdvececacueus tee . $1.75 @1.85 
Extra clears, 
75% premium clears..........+++ 2.50 @3.25 
50% premium clears.......+.se+6% 2. rs 2.80 
XXXXX (5/2 perfects)..... 4.00 


Eurekas (75 vertical grain). ae 50 
Perfections - pense thee seine ame eRe ‘“ 3. 95@5.00 
DE osxsensdesaw ean EE 
Second Grades, Standard Stock 
—. Rm with 


dar lumber 
Common stars, 6/3. 04 0501. 50. °St. 1-90@i- .50 
Common stars, 5/2. 1.2 30@1.35 
~—— ig Sine 185 3-5 att 50 
() SEE. ccnscaaV ie 
No. 2 perfections...... 0 @ 2.60 
o. 2 perfections. 2.35 @2.90 ALY, @ ar 

fir lumber 
Common stars, 6/8... sccccccccccccsccccsGhee 
SOMMNOR OIOREW ood cbc eckacctccoses 1.85 @2.50 
No. 2 perfections ........ (ade<eunsee eke ee 

British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 

MEE, “aUle Vblee bd Ore witedbevseseees seveee$ 3.40 
EM,» cchan bien’ Secvevsawe eb ihhbees c Oe 
OS ere Cdooebeeuenbeur ee S22 


DUPEOGIIOEE nc vcacncendanegedscesngeeds 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., May 17.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White’ & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association for 
the period ended May 13: 


California White Pine 
All widths— 








No. 3 
No. 1&2-clr. Csel. D sel. clr. 
Okan se $63.75 $60.15 $44.40 $32.50 
SE owe ke ee 61.85 60.00 46.40 46.60 
RA 63.75 50.60 38.55 47.35 
Se aa ou we tah 72.60 57.95 46.75 55.05 
California Sugar Pine 
PS eee eer mY 93.75 81.25 64.70 41.05 
DE «ciao Savina 86.60 74.10 57.05 57.10 
Bee cévacnumes 85.00 64.75 47.60 56.20 
Sees <beacdtesan 97.00 79.05 66.70 73.25 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
Inch common...$25.40 Com— No.2 No.3 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 31.15 et is: pare® $25.05 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 20.45 he BE 25.70 ati 
Panel, C&better | gfe 25.10 $18.40 
ots c a's O28 We eces 27.65 18.95 
Sugar Pine Shop Box— 
Inch common ..$31.70 = NO} rrss00 ie 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 39.60 Bev, Siding. é exe" 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 25.70 B&better "$34.35 
White Fir , a pS el pete a 30.50 
C&btr, all sizes. $29.45 4ath— 
No. 2&btr. nai SS ane $2.95 
1feXa.w. ..... ino: ee. © apex eeye 2.00 
Douglas Pir GASO™ 4.0000 $20.60 
Dimension ..... $19.25 ES  «vanae 18.55 
OAK FLOORING 
Following are carlot quotations, Ohicago 
basis, on oak flooring: 
x2%" 38x1%” %x2” %x1%” 
ist qtd. wht...$106.00 $101.00 $93.00 $68.09 
lst qtd. red... 79.00 79.00 73.00 65.00 
2nd qtd. wht... 81.00 70.00 59.00 55.00 
2nd qtd. red... 66.00 64.00 59.00 55.00 
lst pln. wht... 83.00 66.00 66.00 48.00 
ist pln. red.... 73.00 66.00 60.00 55.00 
2nd pin. wht... 68.00 61.00 47.00 44.00 
2nd pln. red... 63.00 61.00 49.00 47.00 
3rd wht. ...... 46.09 46.00 35.00 34.00 
Sra reg .....- 46.00 46.00 35.00 34.00 
We cepecs - 29.00 28.00 15.00 15.00 
%x2” %x1%” 
OS, eg icv es becnead $98.50 $98.59 
ee eee paekens 96.50 97.50 
2nd qtd. wht..... Cceececeeverece. Te Sane 
fe ek errr Te 
S06. GE WR si ccccese vanes eowe 73.50 73.50 
fre cevaeers cooos CREO 68.50 
Se le WR Be cccacee eee TS 65.50 
EC atc kinins @ ona a ee elee - 60.50 60.50 
<< ae ocecsenes ee aaa 
Se BOR. s0cs0% ee ee 44.50 43.50 
PEE Seeweensescd evs ery er 22.50 21.50 


Wew York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }#-inch stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %4-inch, $2. 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 


basis during the week ended May 17: 
ES aie dinsio nck e $87.80 $73.93 $49.43 
DE: Anckcbiodenstios 78.50 paca aves 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 


FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ...$ 60.00 $ 52.00 $ 45.00 $ 39.00 $ 22.00 


5/4 ..- 75.00 65.00 60.00 41.00 22.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 75.00 60.00 41.00 22.00 
8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.00 
BircH— 
4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 44.00 30.00 21.00 
5/4 ... 93.00 73.00 52.00 38.00 21.00 
6/4 ... *96.00 *76.00 60.00 40,00 21.00 
8/4 ... 100.00 80.00 72.00 47.00 23.00 | 
10/4 ... 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 oece 
12/4 ... 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 cece 
16/4 - 160.00 145.00 130.00 ence see 
SFG «st “Tee 64.00 38.00 24.00 e008 
5/8 ... 76.00 61.00 34.00 24.00 cece 


*Straight cars of 6/4: FAS, $93; select, $73. 
For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & wdr., 
add $15; for 5 inch & wdr., 8-foot & lgr., 
add $2. 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 
lengths, $32. For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two face 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x5- 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. 


Sorr MAPLE— 


4/4 ... 65.00 55.00 42.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 21.00 
6/4 ... 82.00 72.00 60.00 35.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 87.00 77.00 67.00 39.00 21.00 
Sort ELtmM— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ... 60.00 50,00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
5/4 ... 67.00 57.00 47.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 ... 72.00 62.00 52.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 «2. T7%.00 67.00 57.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 87.00 77.00 67.00 40.00 nee 
12/4 92.00 82.00 72.00 45.00 ooee 
Rock ELM— 
4/4 ... 80.00 55.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 ... 85.00 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 38.00 *25.00 
10/4 . 105.00 85.00 652.00 ée00 
12/4 ... 115.00 oe 95.00 57.00 %30.00 
*Bridge plank, add "$4 to No. 3 price. 
Basswoop— 
4/4 ... 70.00 60.00 46.00 27.00 22.00 
5/4 ... 72.00 62.00 52.00 30.00 23.00 
6/4 ... 75.00 65.00 54.00 34.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 88.00 73.00 58.00 34.00 24.00 
10/4 90.00 80.00 65.00 465.00 eves 
12/4 - 100.00 90.00 75.00 565.00 eces 
m stock, f 4, $72, or on grades, FAS, $82; 
i. r $3° ° if oe or on pty por FAS, 88; 
.“ 6 and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 
Rep OakK— 
4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 35.00 16.00 
5/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 


HaRD MAPLE— 


FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ...$ 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 47.00 $ 36.00 $ 16.00 


5/4 ... 90.00 70.00 62.00 38.00 19.00 
6/4 .., 90.00 70.00 55.00 36.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 39.00 21.00 
10/4 ... 120.00 100.00 85.00 60.00 ones 
12/4 ... 180.00 110.00 95.00 52.00 ooee 
16/4 ... 175.00 155.00 135.00 anes oooe 
Harp MAPLE RovuGH FLOORING STOCK— 
No.1 No.2 No. 3A 
com. com. com. 
Be Uti add ene eee’ om $45.00 $35.00 $25.00 
SS as Lia gg wil doch nore ia - 48.00 388.00 28.00 
nauk esiebnk waedig boas 6 ican 38.00 28.00 
BEECH— 
No. 2 and 
better 
is Gide whassdeweetiiens bee vie wigttpath $38.00 
BIG: vvcdwibe dacweleak cbeliadteeevins «+. 47.00 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 Noa 3 
GRAPE $70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
of 10-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 

Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $80; 








Royals *eeee eeeeete ee eeeeaeeeeeeeeeee ree 





Prices on Lower Peninsula end dried white 
maple, f. o. b. mill, lower Michigan: 
FAS No.1 &sel. 
OSE. eskidcr.cko bce +++ +$115.00 $ 90.00 
CME . ciicnciss ik te een «++ 120.00 95.00 
Ge hcckthcivesaseece werer : < 100.00 
yg Boe ee. ee ee scce's San 105.00 
Dee Sasvcws oss ieeve bie - 150.00 125.00 
SUE. bnhe-dacg: nie ao: ie aoe 9-04 oo 185.00 


12-inch and wider, $36. 
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SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended May 


4/4 5/4 





i 


13, Chicago basis: 


6/4 B/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Rep GuM— MIXED OAK— 
en ee ORES .  opwceesbecks Babee eel case” (eenmibbnecs oe’ ee a, SEE UU  Aiccnlsitee sey se wswdivont ee 
No. 1&sel. 51.25@ 58.75 .......+.... 58.50 63.25@ 63.50 poprar— 
Pin. No. Pin. § 
te) ee oct e égiceaee  Setewkanecee Opedtewes ces n. ee 58.2 
ee 2 ie. nie | Wicdnaenesed Meda anabecda . 2S See | Serer ere rere 
No. ee. aay Stes atte gard eetecas. bbc: 
Sap GumM—_ F ‘ No. EEE © v6.n 30046484. heeenehnyees 
Qtd. FAS.. 60.00@ 65.75 65.00) ——s_... .. se es, 63.50@ 72.00 ae shir oe 25@ 39.00 
WO, 2M. 502 cecgeeces 47.00@ 52.25 49.50@ 52.75 41.75@ 52.25 ONG SF Gi ail eee ie Dn hehe eee 
Pin. FAS. 66.60 57.00@ 64.50 oe ee ee ‘ © 26.560@ 80.50 2.2.0... ..6 1 cee cceceecee ceceeeence. 
No. i&sel. 3. 25@ 42.50 42.00@ 44.76 45.75 j= = geewvsessscees AsH— 
No. 2.... 26.75@ 27.50 28.00@ 28.75 30.2! 25.50@ 36.00 ee Pee Te ee 
WO. B.cce +f ee s) S Undeeeatuncke Ui dassabaeee’ :/eittiiiecees ete No. 1&sel... 46.00@ 52.50 ............ 66.00 68.05 °°°°°"* 
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This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 35 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 21.—Trade in north- 
ern pine has not been at all brisk this month, 
though in some localities the retailers are find- 
ing it necessary to add to their supplies. No 
large amount of stock is being carried. In- 
dustrial concerns are not yet making much 
preparation for an increased consumption of 
lumber. Prices of most items are fairly steady. 


CHICAGO, May 21.—In common with other 
woods, northern pine is suffering severely 
from the general depression and consequent 
lack of building activity. Industrial demand, 
like retail buying, is spotty, but prices are 
unchanged. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., May 20.—Demand for 
eastern spruce frames keeps about even, 
while production is increasing, hence prices 
are somewhat easier. An easy schedule can 
be bought today for $40 base, and some 
manufacturers continue to quote $42 base for 
a difficult schedule. Dimension yard stock 
is about steady. For 16-foot, quotations are: 
2x3- and 4-inch, $36; 2x6- and 7-inch, $37; 
2x8-inch, $38. Demand for random lengths 
is still quiet, and prices are soft. Scantling 
is offered down to $30 and perhaps a bit less. 
Boards are dull and quotations are easier 
than in April. Lath‘are very dull and weak. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, May 21.—The rally noted last 
week among hardwood distributers is not 
quite so certain this week, and several give 
reports of “backsliding.” Demand in general 
is still spotty and slow, but there are those 
who stoutly maintain that sales volumes are 
increasing, that sash and door manufacturers 
who were idle a short time ago now are buy- 
ing some lumber, and in fact the general 
opinion seems to be that better conditions 
await those who “hold on.” 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 21.—Dealers say hard- 
wood demand is not as good as it should be 
at this time of year, and that it is mostly for 
small lots of various woods. Most woodwork- 
ing plants are still inclined to keep their stocks 
down to small proportions. Priees are nomi- 
nally unchanged, but an ample supply of most 
items is available. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 19.—Buying of 
hardwoods continues on a hand-to-mouth 
gceale. Fill-in orders are being received for 
the general list. Mills are eager for business, 


but are not cutting prices, so far as whole- 
salers have been able to discover. Interior 
trim manufacturers and flooring mills are be- 
ginning to take small lots of oak, maple and 
some chestnut. Sap gum has a steady run in 
small lots. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


CHICAGO, May 21.—Distributers of Doug- 
las fir say that the market is a little weaker, 
and demand still is spotty in both retail and 
industrial fields. It is reported, however, 
that low prices are becoming more hazard- 
ous, as mills are stiffening their backs and 
holding out for a more equitable return for 
value given. Uncertainty is rife—one well- 
informed and clear-thinking man said “July 
and August have always been bad months, 
and may be this year, but it is not unreason- 
able to think they may bring good business, 
on account of the present conditions.” 


BALTIMORE, MD., May 19.—Last week 
there was further increase in the movement 
of Douglas fir. Weather and other conditions 
favored greater activity among users. Quo- 
tations remain about where they have been, 
subject to such modifications as are based on 
variations in the ocean freight rates. MThe 
competition continues keen. 


NEW YORK, May 20.—Improvement in the 
fir market is very slow, although wholesalers 
say there is a little better tone than existed 
a fortnight ago, and that a little more lum- 
ber is moving. Prices are holding fairly 
well. There is little if any distress lumber. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 20.—Douglas fir 
buying is strictly hand to mouth, with little 
in sight to give any encouragement to dis- 
tributors. The buying is mostly by country 
yards, and car orders usually are well as- 
sorted. Prices are very weak. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, May 21.—Northern hemlock is 
reported a bit slower in demand this week, 
although fair quantities still are moving to 
Lake States yards, at prices $5 off the Brough- 
ton list. 


BOSTON, MASS., May 20.—Eastern and 
northern hemlock are very quiet. Few 
buyers are showing any interest, and they 
expect attractive concessions. About the top 
price for clipped boards is now $30, and 
random can be had for $1@2 less. Western 
hemlock also is slow, and wholesalers are 
conciliatory about prices. Some bargains 


in transit lumber were offered here last 
week, 


NEW YORK, May 20.—Hemlock sales are 
limited almost solely to small lots and to 
regular customers. There is a fair market 
for timbers, but even this is behind the de- 
mand at this time last year. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 20.—A few orders 
for cypress are coming from interior trim 
plants of the East and central States, but busi- 
ness is very dull and prices are inclined to be 
weaker. Some factory lumber is being bought 
in mixed carlots, but orders for finish are 
light.. Common lumber is moving slowly, but 
in larger volume than the finish. Yard orders 


are few. 
WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, May 21.—The market in western 
pines shows practically no charge, for either 
better or worse. Retailers and industrials are 
buying, but there is no pep to the market. 
Panel sizes are more in demand than any 
other material, due to home remodeling ac- 
tivities. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 21.—An easy tone 
prevails in prices of the western pines, par- 
ticularly California white pine, on which con- 
cessions are being made by the mills. Sugar 
pine prices are holding about steady. Whole- 
salers report that their customers are not 
showing a desire to increase their stocks to 
any great extent. 


NEW YORK, May 20.—Prices on Idaho, 
Pondosa and California sugar pines have 
undergone no change in the week. Demand 
is not heavy locally, but the stocks of the 
leading items here are not large. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 20.—Neither re- 
tailers nor industrial consumers show much 
interest in the western pine market, and 
orders are placed only under aus stress of 
necessity. Prices are weak. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, May 21.—Southern pine now- 
adays is showing local distributers they were 
wrong a few months, and a few weeks, ago 
when they said “It can’t be any worse.” It 
is worse, in price especially, because mills 
are anxious to convert lumber into money at 
whatever price is obtainable. Transit cars 


are on the road, contributing their share to 
the difficulty. Everyone is watching the un- 
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—————————— 
atisfactory building situation in Chicago, 
but country yards are doing a fair business 
on account of farm repairs. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 20.—Southern 
pine buying is still light but fairly steady. 
gmall lots are being taken where yard stocks 
are low. Some finish is moving, but the 
greater part of the business is in common 
jumber. Home building is dull. 





BOSTON, MASS., May 20.—Southern pine 
pusiness is no more than fair, and some call 
it very slow. Roofers are quiet and cautious 
puyers are looking for further price declines. 
Air dried 8-inch have been offered here at 
$25@ 25.50. Some very desirable partition is 
peing offered at modest prices without stimu- 
lating inquiries. Interest in flooring is 
languid. Longleaf flooring keeps compara- 
tively firm, but low figures have lately been 
quoted for shortleaf. 





NEW YORK, May 20.—Prices are not as 
steady as they were a week ago, and south- 
efn lumber is Still suffering greatly from 
competition. Yards are not well stocked, 
and wholesalers are not overburdened with 
supplies. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 20.—Retail de- 
mand for southern pine comes largely from 
the East and South, the middle West supply- 
ing only a small volume of orders, mostly 
for well mixed cars. Industrial demand is 
less than it was, but export demand is fair. 
Total sales, however, fail in many cases to 
absorb even the restricted output of the 
mills. It would be hard to say what was 
the price basis on any yard item. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 20.—The shingle 
market is slow and draggy, with prices un- 
changed, clears usually selling under $2, and 
stars at $1.85, or even less. There is not 
much demand for siding, and lath are wanted 
mostly in small orders. 


NEW YORK, May 20.—Eastern spruce lath 
continue to move fairly well, but prices re- 
main at the low levels that have held for 
the last two months. Wholesalers are still 
amply supplied with lath. The shingle 
market is rather slow, and prices vary in dif- 
ferent parts of the district. There are ample 
stocks of shingles. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., May 20.—The clapboard 
trade is still very slow. Residential building 
is backward, and retailers are unwilling to 
add to stocks. Prices for eastern spruce and 
native white pine clapboards keep fairly 
steady, because of light stocks in first hands, 
but some generous concessions are offered on 
West Coast clapboards. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., May 20.—Demand for box- 
boards is hardly up to seasonable propor- 
tions. Sellers are more or less urgent, ond 
the price situation continues quite unsatis- 
factory. Stocks of unsold box lumber have 
been accumulating. Shook and box business 
is running about 10 percent to 15 percent 
below normal. Round edge white pine inch 
boxboards, log run, are $22.50@265. 





Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies may be obtained from R. EK Burne 
ham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents 
each, State number of patent and name of in- 
ventor when ordering: 


1,745,780. Woodworking machine, William P, 
Casey, Oshkosh, Wis. 

1,745,890. Drive control mechanism for ve- 
heer lathes and the. Theodere W. Dike, New 
Westminster, and Ww Vancouver, 


ra 
+ assignors to at Materials Co, (Ltd.), 
New Westminster, : “ 


1,746,021. Box making machine. John Albrecht, 
Kewaunee, Wis. 






Jimmie Wealfierbesl says :-— 


“We are known 


as the MOST 
EXACTING 
of shingle buyers” 


HE Red Cedar Shingle Mills 
know that WEATHERBEST 
demands rigid adherence to every 


grading rule. Experience has taught them cars which 
would ordinarily “get by” would be refused if 
shipped to WEATHERBiST. 


Another well-established WEATHERBEST policy: 
"Not to cheapen materials or process to meet price com- 


Ask, for Pamphlet 
of Prize-winning 
Homes in the 1929 
$3,000 WEATHER- 
BEST Home Modern- 
izing Contest. 


petition” doubly safeguards quality and insures owner 
and dealer satisfaction. 


For Literature and Full Information, address 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 
1544 Main Street 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Plants: North Tonawanda—Cleveland—St. Paul 
“Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers 


Only Thru Retail 
Lumber Dealers 














worms] Weatherbesl 


STAINED-SHINGLES 


For Rovers and Sie-Waur 









1,746,456. System for feeding wood waste to fur- 
naces, William E, Allington, Chicago. 


1,746,554. Sawmill carriage. George M. Pelton, 
Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Filer & Stowell Co., 
same place, 


1,746,594. Sewing machine. 
San Francisco, Calif, 


1,746,692. Saw set. Christian Bodmer, New Brit- 
ain, Conn., assignor to Stanley Works, same place. 


Axel C. Jacobson, 


1,747,086. Saw set. William M, Rush, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
wn Sawmill, Hubert C, Morris, Albany, 
re. 
1,747,430. Trimmer saw lift. George W. Dor- 
man, Everett, Wash. ra 
1,747,828. Method of treating (wooden) shin- 


gles, Arthur §S. Guerin, Buffalo, and Carl BE. 
Schulte, Tonawanda, N. Y., assignors to Duracolor 
Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


1,747,880. Machine for forming band fastenings. 
Henry H. Payzant, Everett, Wash., assignor to 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

1,747,906. Compressed laminated products and 
process of making the same. Lawrence J. Olies- 
heimer, West Orange, N. J., assignor to Sprucolite 
Corporation, same place. 


1,748,213. Mortising machine. Oscar G, Bdmond, 


Spokane, Wash, 


1,748,325. Mortising machine. Melvin D. Bald- 
win, Armen 8. Kurkjian and Thomas R, Renwick, 
Grand Rapids, Mich, assignors to Oliver Machinery 
Co., same place, 


1,748,366. Woodworking machine. Pierre Salvat, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


1,748,394, Saw filing machine attachment. Henry 
T. Purfield, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

1,748,446. Electrically driven woodworking ma- 
chine. Oskar Gatzsch, Ruti, Switzerland, 


1,748,556 Boring machine. Elliott J. McKnight, 
Gardner, Mass. 


1,748,686. Saw  sharpenin machine. 
Strehle, Esslingen-on-the-Neckar, Germany. 


1,748,906. Lath machine. Omeril Tardif and 
Lucien Carrier, Plessisville, P. Q., assignors to La 
Fonderie de Plessisville; same place, 


1,749,108. Sawmill dogging means. George M. 
Pelton, Milwaukee, Wis, assignor to Filer & Stowell 
Co., same place. 


1,749,109. Sawmill carriage. George M. Pelton, 
Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Filer & Stowell Co., 
same place, 


1,749,110. Sawmill carriage. George M. Pelton, 
Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Filer & Stowell Co., 
same place, 


Julius 


1,749,709. Sandpapering machine. 


Harold A. 
Loveland, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
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Shaw Bertram Lbr. Co. 


Manufacturers of 
OLD GROWTH, SOFT TEXTURE 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 


(TRADE NAME) 


Daily Capacity 350,000 ft. 


PLANING MILL 
OREGON 



















Here’s the Place to Get 
Any Quantity of Finest Quality 


Northern Hardwoods 


Our large tracts of virgin growth 
timber and modern manufacturing 
facilities insure you a dependable 
source of supply Let us prove it. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN. 








NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 











Fire Protection in Northeast 


Full protection from fire, reforestation of 
denuded areas and improved cutting practices 
are the minimum requirements necessary for 
successful timber growing in the northeastern 
States, according to the Forest Service. 

The subject is treated in detail in technical 
bulletin No. 166-T—“Timber Growing and Log- 
ging Practice in the Northeast,”—just issued by 
the Department of Agriculture and now avail- 
able for free distribution. This bulletin is the 
result of a thorough study and embodies infor- 
mation as to practical methods of growing tim- 
ber profitably in this region, which includes the 
New England States, New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. 

This investigation was one of a series of 
studies dealing with minimum requirements for 
successful timber growing in the twelve princi- 
pal forest regions of the country. 

The Northeast is the most densely populated 
and also one of the most extensively forested 
regions in the United States. The region has 
five distinct forest types, each of which con- 
sists of a characteristic combination of species. 

It is stated by the Forest Service that the 
real forest problem of this region is one of 
building up large areas of run-down forests. 
Even where fire has been kept out, cutting and 
subsequent neglect have resulted rather gen- 
erally in a progressive deterioration which is 
disclosed by poorly stocked stands and by an 
increased proportion of the less desirable species. 
Comparatively little forest land in this region 
is today producing the yield of which it is cap- 
able. 

Fire control is said to be nearly the only re- 
quirement absolutely necessary to insure at 
least partial production on most land already 
forested. Essential features of adequate fire 


control include centralization and organization 
of control activities, maintenance of agencies for 
prompt detection, a suppression organization 
that can quickly get a properly equipped crew 
to every fire, and penalties for carelessness with 
fire in any form. eo 


Better Business for Roadside Stands 


The National Standowners’ Association, with 
headquarters in Washington, is advising its 
members along the most traveled highways and 
many of the less traveled ones throughout the 
country to prepare for an even bigger business 
in 1930 than in previous years. Standowners 
are urged to maintain a high standard of sani- 
tation and service in every respect. It is esti- 
mated that the roadside merchandising industry 
last year sold the traveling public more than 
$500,000,000 in service and supplies. 

This estimate is based upon a nation-wide 
survey made by the National Standowners’ As- 
sociation. It shows that roadside standowners 
have developed into an industry of very real 
proportions, with the volume of business on the 
increase from year to year. Expansion of busi- 
ness frequently necessitates increase in plant 
facilities, and lumber should contribute its full 
share to this expansion. In many sections it is 
found that the roadside stand is replacing that 
time-honored American institution—the coun- 
try cross-roads store—thus not only filling the 
needs of the passing motorist, but also catering 
to a permanent and extensive local clientele. 


Tue adaptability of longleaf pine to the prof- 
itable cropping of southern timber land is indi- 
cated in Farmers’ Bulletin 1486-S, “Longleaf 
Pine Timber,” by W. R. Mattoon, extension 
forester, just issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
The present issue is a revision of the bulletin, 
embodying the latest information about the 
management of longleaf pine. Copies may be 
obtained free from the department, as long as 
the supply lasts. 








TRANSPORTATION | 


Week’s Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows tha 
the loadings of revenue freight for the Week 
ended May 10, 1930, totaled 933,931 cars, as 
follows: Forest products, 53,617 cars (a re. 
duction of 3,419 cars below the week imme. 
diately preceding); grain, 37,466 cars; liye. 
stock, 24,278 cars; coal, 137,713 cars; coke 
12,175 cars; ore, 51,515 cars; merchandise, 
249,244 cars, and miscellaneous, 367,923 cars 

Sean 
Complaint Dismissed 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 19.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
handed down a decision in Docket No. 21235 
—Oshkosh Traffic Association et al. vs. Great 
Northern Railway Co. et al.—finding that the 
rates on lumber from points in Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and Montana to Oshkosh 
and Fond du Lac, Wis., are not unreasonable 
or unduly prejudicial. An order has been en- 
tered dismissing the complaint. 

The Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion and various manufacturers of building 
woodwork at Mississippi River points jp 
Iowa intervened in the proceeding but offered 
little evidence, according to Division 4. Com- 
plainants sought the same rates as apply to 
the upper Mississippi River points, which are 
3 to 4 cents per 100 pounds lower than the 
Chicago rate, which is aplied to Oshkosh 
and Fond du Lac. 


Denies Petitions for Rehearing 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., May 17.—The Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission has denied peti- 
tions for rehearing filed by complainants on 
the complaint of the Charles Nelson Co. and 
other lumber companies against rail carriers 
handling forest products shipped from Hum- 
boldt County to points in California. 


Suspends Operation of Schedules 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 19.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended until 
Dec. 16 the operation of certain schedules as 
published in Supplements Nos. 64 and 65 to 
Agent E. B. Boyd’s tariff, I. C. C. No. A-18117, 
which propose to increase the rates on furni- 
ture in carloads from Chicago to St. Paul and 
Duluth, Minn. The present rate to St. Paul 
is 43 cents per 100 pounds and the proposed 
rate 68% cents. The present rate to Duluth 
is 43 cents and that proposed 74 cents. 

The commission also has suspended until 
Dec. 16 the operation of certain schedules as 
published in various supplements to trans- 
continental tariffs by Agent H. G. Toll, 
jointly with other agents. The schedules 
under suspension in this proceeding propose 
generally to cancel all joint through trans- 
continental class and commodity rates be- 
tween the Pacific coast and certain inter- 
mediate territories on the one hand and 
points in Florida south of the line of the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway from River Juac- 
tion to Jacksonville on the other hand, and 
to apply higher rates made by adding specific 
class arbitraries to the north Florida junc- 
tion rates. 





Timber Bond Prices 


Bid Asked 
Algoma Lumber Co. 6s 1937.........- 97 99% 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 6% 
SS) Re ear eee 95 98 
Brown Co. 5%8 1946.......ssccceceeee 93 94 
W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. 5%% 
MEE Ute fied t cbeedsededrens 97% 98% 
Carlisle Lumber Co. 6s 1937........++ 94% 98 
Connor Lumber & Land 6s 1941........ 95 97% 
‘Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 6s 1941.... 95 . 
W. F. Ingham ist 6s 1936...........- 97 99% 
Lamar Lumber Co. 6s 1934...........-- 97 100 
McGowin-Foshee Lumber 6s 1938...... 93% 91% 
Clayton & Anson Mark 6s 1931........ 99% | 
Munising Paper Co. 56%s 1939......... 91 9 
Oregon White Cedar Co. 6s 1933....... 98 = 
Owen Oregon Lumber 5%s 1940....... 88 92% 
Port Orford Cedar Co, 6s 1939........ 96 99 
Trask Lumber Co. 6s 1936...........- 96 98 
Virginia Hardwood Lumber Co, 6s 1941 93 a 
Western Timber Co. 6s 1938........... 93% 97% 


Note: The 1930, 1981 and 1932 maturities of the 
above issues are offered on a 6% basis, bid 6.50% 
basis or better. 

(Quoted by Baker,’ Fentress &+Co., May 3, 1930.) 
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ERNEST STEVES, pioneer citizen, banker, 
pusiness and civic leader of San Antonio, 
Tex., and one of the best known lumbermen 
in the Southwest, died at the Santa Rosa 

Hospital, in San An- 
ee tonio, Wednesday, May 


14, following an oper- 
ation for appendicitis. 
Mr. Steves would have 
been 68 years old on 
May 18. He was at his 
desk in the Alamo Na- 
tional Bank until the 
week before his death 





THE LATE 
ERNEST STEVES 





when he was stricken 
and an operation or- 
dered by attending 
physicians. He rallied 
from the operation, 
but complications later 
developed. 

Mr. Steves was born 
on a farm near Com- 
fort, Texas, northwest 
of San Antonio, and 
lived all of his life 
in that city or its 
= vicinity, witness- 

ing its development 
from a frontier cow town and army post to 
a big and prosperous city. His father Ed 
Steves, settled near Comfort after emigrating 
from Germany, and engaged in sawing lum- 
ber and transporting freight from the old 
seaport of Indianola. He opened the first 
lumber business in San Antonio more than 
60 years ago and Ernest Steves received his 
early business training there, later engaging 
in the lumber business for himself. At his 
death he was junior partner in the firm of 
Ed Steves & Sons, the original business 
founded by the father. Mr. Steves was re- 
garded by many of his associates as a finan- 
cial genius. He combined financing with con- 
struction interests and had been closely con- 
nected with most of the principal building 
projects in his section for many years. 

Until Jan. 1 of this year Mr. Steves was 
president of the Alamo National Bank, and 
was the only surviving member of the origi- 
nal directorate of the bank which was or- 
ganized in 1892. He was active in the man- 
agement and affairs of the bank up to the 
time of his death, acting as chairman of the 
board. He was also a director of the San 
Antonio Building & Loan Association and 
numerous other corporations, including the 
San Antonio Sash & Door Co., of which Albert 
Steves, jr., is head. In addition he was sec- 
retary of the San Antonio Airport Co., a 
member of the railroad committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and was closely iden- 
tified with the development of the Gulf & 
West Texas Railroad project. 

Mr. Steves never married. He is survived 
by his mother, his brother, Albert, and other 
relatives. 





ROBERT LUDLOW YOUNG, of Taymouth, 
York County, New Brunswick, Canada’s oldest 
active lumberman and one of the outstanding 
operators in central New Brunswick, died 
at his home on Sunday, May 11. He had cele- 
brated his 88th birthday last New Year’s day. 
Mr. Young’s career as a lumber operator fol- 
lowed the period of the industry’s greatest 
development in his province and he was 
always a champion of long lumber, holding 
the usual disdain of veteran woodsmen for 
the pulpwood industry. He entered the woods 
as a youth and was active for a period of 68 
years, a record believed not surpassed in 
the Dominion. The southwest Miramichi and 
Nashwaak areas were the scenes of his ac- 
tivity. Commencing as a private operator, 
he was engaged with his brother, the late W. 
S. Young, and the late John McLean, both 
of Taymouth. As a contractor he was in the 
service of the Miramichi Lumber Co. from 
1902 to 1928, the last year of actual super- 
vision of lumber cutting. In recent years 
his sons, Fred A. Young, of Taymouth, and 
George Howard Young, of Fredericton, were 
associated with him. 


EDWARD GEORGE WOODFORD, sales 
manager for the White Lake Lumber Co., 
White Lake, Wis., died at his home there on 
May 19 at the age of 53. Mr. Woodford had 
been a resident of White Lake since 1917, 
or since being engaged as manager of sales 
for the White Lake Lumber Co., one of the 
“Wausau Group.” He was born March 24, 
1877 and in 1907 was married to Margaret 
Jane Gram, of Menominee, Mich. Mrs. Wood- 
ford died in 1924. Mr. Woodford’s father, G. 

















A. Woodford, of Menominee, survives, also 
one brother, Chester, of Seattle, Wash., and 
a sister, Mrs. Frost, of Portland, Ore. Three 
sons also survive: Andrew Gram Woodford, 
of the University of Wisconsin, Madison; Ed- 
ward James Woodford, now at Carroll Col- 
lege, Waukesha, Wis., and John F. Woodford, 
of White Lake. Mr. Woodford was a member 
of the Masonic Order, being affiliated with 
all branches of the order. He was president 
of the White Lake High School. Board, and 
vice president of the White Lake State Bank. 
Funeral services were conducted from the 
Masonic Temple at Menominee, Mich., on 
Thursday. 


JOHN S. HURD, head of the John S. Hurd 
Lumber Co. of Memphis, Tenn., formerly of 
Chicago, with offices in the Lumber Ex- 
change building, died suddenly May 21 inthe 
Augustana hospital in Chicago. Besides his 
widow he leaves two brothers and two sis- 
ters. Mr. Hurd was formerly in business in 
Chicago for many years, moving to Memphis 
in 1926 at which time the John S. Hurd Lum- 
ber Co. was formed. Mr. Hurd was well known 
and well liked in the Chicago trade and was a 
member of the Hardwood Group of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago, while in 
business here. A brother, Oliver P. Hurd, was 
formerly president and general manager of 
the Fisher-Hurd Lumber Co. and the Pritchard- 
Wheeler Lumber Co., of Memphis, but retired 
from active business in 1926. Mr. Hurd was 
in apparently good health until the attack of 
appendicitis which brought him to Chicago 
for operation. While he was on the operat- 
ing table, however, serious complications were 
discovered and he passed away without regain- 
ing consciousness. The remains were taken 
to Watkins Glen, N. Y., for burial. 


JOHN CECILE, agent for a number of lum- 
ber companies, for whom he employed a 
large number of men, died at his home in 
Pembroke, Ont., on May 14, aged 38. Death 
was caused by pneumonia. For several years 
he had carried on the management of the 
Windsor Hotel, following the death of his 
father, Napoleon Cecile, the former proprie- 
tor. The son was the agent for the Canada 
Power and Paper Corporation, the Bronson 
Lumber Co., Gillis Lumber Co., Upper Ottawa 
Improvement Co., and the Brent Lumber Co. 
His wife, Annie Dunbar Cecile, survives. 


ANTHONY J. FORCHE, 57 years old, asso- 
ciated for many years past with the Schulte 
Lumber Co. at Evansville, Ind., died at his 
home in that city on Saturday, May 17, after 
a long illness. He is survived by a widow, 
one son and one daughter. He was a native 
of Germany and came to the United States 
when nine years of age. 








GEORGE W. SIMMONS, president of the 
Huttig Sash & Door Co., of St. Louis, Mo., and 
one of the most prominent business men of 
that city, died suddenly Wednesday, May 21, 
during an intermission. 
in a polo game at the 
St. Louis Country Club. 
Death was due to a 
heart attack. Mr. Sim- 
mons was 51 years old 
and a native of St. 
Louis. He was the son 
of E. C. Simmons, the 
founder of the Sim- 
mons Hardware _ Co., 
and was a graduate of 
Yale, class of 1900. 





THE LATE 
GEORGDB W. SIMMONS 





After leaving college 
he entered the employ 
of his father’s com- 
pany, beginning at the 
bottom by pushing 
trucks in a warehouse 
at $20 a week, and 
working his way up 
through every depart- 
ment until he became 
general manager in 
1904. Six years ago, 
following tthe merger of the Simmons Hard- 
ware Co. with the Winchester Arms Co., Mr. 
Simmons went to New York as vice president 
of the Chase National Bank, of that city. He 
also founded and was president of the George 
W. Simmons Corporation, producer of pack- 
aged groceries. During the war he was man- 
ager of the southwestern division of the 
American Red Cross. In January, 1918, he 
went to France to organize Red Cross activi- 
ties there, returning to America in April to 
supervise the raising of a $100,000,000 Red 










Cross war fund. In December of that year 
he went to Siberia as special commissioner of 
the Red Cross War Council. In October, 1928, 
Mr. Simmons returned to’ St. Louis to take the 
office of president of the Huttig Sash & Door 
Co., to which he has since devoted his unusual 
abilities and wide experience. 


WILLIAM WALLACE MYERS, superin- 
tendent of the Wisconsin-Michigan Lumber 
Co. plant at Eagle River, Wis., died at St. 
Marys Hospital at Rhinelander of severe 
spinal injuries received on May 6 when he 
was caught in a ‘belt which wound him 
around a shaft in the mill. He had been a 
lumber mill superintendent for the past 25 
years, holding that position at the Ollhoff 
mill in Merrill, previous to going to Eagle 
River seven years ago. Mr. Myers was born 
at Fond du Lac 59 years ago. He is survived 
by his wife, Anna, and one son, Chester, who 
is cashier of the bank at Eagle River. 


MRS. MERCEDES SMITH GALVIN, wife 
of John T. Galvin, jr., who succeeded his 
father, the late John T. Galvin, in the man- 
agement of the Horstmeier Lumber Co., Bal- 
timore, Md., died May 15 at her home in that 
city. 





News Letters 











(Continued from Page 71) 

better demand for 2%-inch No. 2 and better 
and No. 3 flooring, and buyers are not in- 
clined to hammer down prices where first 
class stock and quick shipment are desired. 
A great many planing mills are either down 
or working part time. Kiln dried roofers 
have been moving very slowly, but the price 
seems to have hit bottom. Air dried roofers 
are sluggish. Good beaded 6-inch air dried 
roofers can be obtained at $14 f. o b. cars 
Georgia main line and some 8-inch have been 
offered on the same basis. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


May 19.—Retail trade here is poor, and 
confined largely to repair materials. Retail 
prices are firm, and most jobs advertised for 
bids are being re-advertised in a search for 
lower prices. Loans for construction can be 
put through, but permanent loans are hard to 
secure. Collections are fair on the current 
business, but old accounts are being liquidated 
rather slowly. Manufacturers of lumber have 
stiffened their prices on some items, and lower 
prices will not be accepted. Some advances 
were made from recent levels. The lowest 
quotations are being made on No. 3 common. 
No yards here have heavy stocks, and con- 
tinue their hand to mouth buying. Some 
mills have too much Nos. 2 and 38, 4- and 6- 
inch. Oak and some items of gum are hold- 
ing firm. Demand is poor for all hardwoods. 
Hardwood flooring took an advance the last 
ten days, though demand has been dull. 

A Dishman, of the Anniston) Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., intends to make the race 
for State senator. He has done a good deal 
of work on the lien law. 

B. F. Davis, formerly operating the Pow- 
derly Lumber & Coal Co., Powderly Station, 
Ala., has started a sawmill at Bankhead, near 
Jasper, Ala. 

The Gadsden Lumber Co. has sold its prop- 
erty to a local transfer company for use as a 
storage warehouse. 





Mill to Resume Operations 


La GRANDE, OrE., May 17.—The Mt. Emily 
Lumber Co.’s mill, here, which has been closed 
down for the last sixty days, is expected to 
resume early in June. During the shutdown 
Manager August Stange has had some improve- 
ments and additions made. Four new Moore 
dry kilns have been built, giving the mill a total 
of twelve. An addition to the kiln dried lumber 
storage especially is 40 x 120 feet in size. The 
fuel bin capacity has also been doubled. Mr. 
Stange feels the bottom of the depression in 
lumber has passed; his company’s sales volume 
is better than some time ago, and better prices 
are being obtained. Fruit crop proses ate 
good, which will help the mills that cif box 
lumber. , 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
his department at the following rates: 


oe 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be a 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 

















) Wanted—Salesmen 




















WANTED SALESMAN 
Familiar with Yellow Pine, White Pine and West 
Coast products to cover Cleveland territory; also a 
man to cover West Virginia and Eastern Ohio 
territory. References required. Commission with 
drawing account only. 
Address “‘C. 7," care American Lumberman, 





WANTED—BY WELL KNOWN 


Southern Manufacturer and Wholesaler of hard- 
woods, three live wire experienced salesmen, for 
Illinois-Indiana, Eastern, and Carolina-Virginia 
territories. Commission basis only, until ability is 
proven. Unless you can get results, furnish good 
references and are actually interested, do not 
answer. 
Address “E. 3," care American Lumberman. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
New wholesale lumber company wants success- 
ful lumber salesman who desires to wholesale his 
account. We will finance and invoice on split 
profit arrangements. Write us fullv. 
Address “E. 9,"" care American Lumberman. 





OLD ESTABLISHED PACIFIC COAST 


Wholesale firm wants connection wth commission 
salesmen on fifty-fifty split profit basis. Exclu- 
sive territory. 


Address “‘C. 3," care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—Employment 















































| __Special 


THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 
FOR PEOPLE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Seller. 
Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operation. You can get em- 
Ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberman, 
Send your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Barth. 
Address 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinoia 


| Wanted —Employees 























ASSOCIATION WORK 


Capable lumberman with much experience in or- 
ganized retail lumber work, desires to head a city 
or territorial group of lumbermen. Good person- 
ality, energetic, understands retail lumber problems. 
Address “D. 6,” care American Lumberman, 





RETAIL LUMBER YARD EXECUTIVE 


Practical and capable, 20 years retail, Detroit; 56 
years West Coast mills. Competent to assume 
management yard and factory. Experienced buyer, 
sales management, construction financing and esti- 
mating. Age 43, married, one child. Perfect health. 
Own home but will go anywhere. Also consider 
situation in allied branches of industry. Excellent 
recommendations and credentials. Open about June 
lst. Further inquiry confidentially solicited. 
Address “E. 2,” care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED NORTHERN 
Or Southern hardwood inspector wants change, 
yard or road. National experience. A-1 references. 
Address “E. 1,” care American Lumberman., 








SALES MANAGER, SALESMAN, BUYER 


Seeks new connection. 15 years’ experience han- 
dling forest products and organizing. Bought in 
South and North and familiar West Coast lumber, 
Sold retail, wholesale and industrial trade east 
Mississippi to Atlantic. Bonafide proposition con- 
sidered. Best references. 

Address “D. 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 


Wanted Employment | 


POSITION WANTED 


Have had 20 years’ experience in the retail lumber 
business as superintendent of a large planing mijj 
and yard doing business of close to a million dollars 
a year. I can read plans and details and can 
handle any kind of millwork. Can handle men 
efficiently and to the best advantage. 

Address “B. 6,” care American Lumberman, 


COLLEGE GRADUATE WITH EXPERIENCE 


In the mill, retail, and wholesale yard as book- 
keeper or assistant, 


Address “E. 4,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED JOB BUYING, SELLING 


Or purchasing agent, preferably in hardwoods, 
Formerly interested in several leading hardwood 
firms. Twenty-five years’ experience, calling on 
yards, factories and architects in U. 8S. and Canada. 
Age 47. Address 1414 L. St., Bedford, Ind. 


EXPERIENCED BENCH MAN 


Saw fitter and knife grinder, sawmill or factory, 
For further information and references 
Address “K, 216,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION WITH LUMBER YARD 


Hardware or large construction company by mar- 
ried man 38 years old. 20 years’ experience in 
buying, selling, pricing and collecting in small yard 
and good sized hardware. WM. NESBITT, Baraga, 
Mich, 














GERMAN LUMBERMAN 


18 years lumber and hardware experience, 6 years 
as manager of retail lumber-hardware store. At 
present in a very responsible position with a Chi- 
cago lumber firm. Wants to make a change, I 
am married, age 40, and can furnish the best of 
references. Prefer Minnesota, Dakotas or Wiscon- 
sin. Position must be permanent. Might consider 
position as superintendent of city yard. 
Address ‘“‘C, 2,” care American Lumberman. 





FOUND 
MANY OF OUR ADVERTISERS 
Write in telling us of find- 


ing a good job which he se- 
cured by advertising in the 


WANTED EMPLOYMENT 
COLUMNS of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. 


LOST 
OPPORTUNITIES are 


What you lose when you do 
not advertise. 


NOW IS THE TIME 
ADVERTISE 





HAVE HAD 20 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


In the retail lumber business as an executive serv- 
ing as Treasurer and Manager of 4 yards doing 
a yearly business of about $1,800,000.00. Can buy 
as I know the best of mill connections in the 
South and West. Can sell as I know how to handle 
the trade. Can also handle finances. 

Address “D. 9,’’ care American Lumberman. 





SECRETARY-MANAGER WANTED 


To continue operation of Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation in mid-western city, about 400,000 popu- 
lation. 

Address ‘“‘C. 1,” care American Lumberman, 





RETAIL HARDWOOD LUMBER CORPORATION 
Has opening for experienced Lumberman; can 
make substantial investment if desired; must have 
Sales Experience and clientele, with ability to de- 
velop fast growing business around Boston and 
New England States. 

Address “E. 5," care American Lumberman. 





HELP! 
HELP! 
HELP! 
There are hundreds of employ- 
ers looking for good em- 
ployees, 


WANT A JOB? 


Advertise in the Wanted Em- 
ployment columns of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The WANT AD SECTION 
Is for the purpose of bring- 
ing the EMPLOYER and EM- 

PLOYEE together. 


ADVERTISE NOW 





WANTEB—MANAGER FOR RETAIL YARD 


In good Illinois town. 

arrangement. 

first letter. 
Address “BE. 8,” care American Lumberman, 


Salary and profit sharing 
Give references and all details in 





EXPERIENCED LINE YARD LUMBERMAN 


Twenty-two years’ experience in the Southwest as 
collector, purchasing agent, auditor and assistant 
to general manager; best references; moderate 
salary. 

Address “D. 1,” care American Lumberman. 





CLASSIFIED ADS PRODUCE RESULTS 


That’s why people who want something or 
have anything to sell use the clearing house 
section. Advertise in the WANT AND FOR 
SALE Department to get it or sell it. Read 
the Classified advertisements every week. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





LUMBERMAN WITH YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 

Wants yard to manage or salesman for large yard. 

Best of references, Can make investment. 
Address “D. 15,”” care American Lumberman. 


WANTS SUPPLIED 
Large number of wants supplied each week through 
the classified section. We do it for others, why 
not for you? AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


MAN 37—GOOD EDUCATION 


Well expr. in lumber retail, versed in est. and 
billing of all types millwork; can also handle con- 
struction; wants connection as manager or selling 
position. 

Address “‘C. 9,” care American Lumberman. 








EXPERT CIR. FILER AND MILL MAN 


Can handle combination filer, foreman or sawyer. 
Years of experience on walnut, ash, hickory and 
oak mills where accuracy counts. I make them 
produce and cut any kind of timber. Can go any- 
where, Foreign job considered. No. floater. Best 
ref. 

Address “D. 10,” care American Lumberman, 





ACCOUNTANT-BOOKKEEPER 


Ten years with manufacturers and wholesalers. 
Capable taking full charge. Financial and tax 
statements. Available short notice. Prefer east 
of Ohio River. 

Address “C. 25,’ care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Wants positicn as manager retail yard in Eastern 
states, Penna. preferred. Competent to handle 
books and manage office. Successful record. Avail- 
able at once. 
Address “B. 9,’”’ care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER AND MILL FOREMAN 


Wanted position by an up-to-date band saw filer, 
filing bands, gang or band resaws, or saw mill 
foreman. Am a practical millwright. J. §&. 
MICHALSKY, P. O. Box 27, Plateau, Ala. 


BAND SAW FILER, LOG MILL OR FACTORY 


A-1 reference. Go anywhere. What have you. 
Address “B. 19,” care American Lumberman, 


JOB WANTED BY FIRST CLASS FILER 
E. S. MILLER, 1442 Chardon Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 














_.. S00D CIRCULAR SAWYER AND FILER _ 


Wants position. Available on short notice. 
Address “B.24,” care American Lumberman, 








BAND SAWYER WILL PROVE 


he is one of the best, go any place. 
Address “E. 12,” care American Lumberman. 
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